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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “ RIENZI,” &c. 
Sn al 
CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
| ‘Tae fifth hour had passed away, when Ayesha 
| said to me, “ Lo! the circle is fading; the lamps 
| grow dim. Look now without fear on the space 
beyond; the Eyes that appalled thee are again 
lost in air, as lightnings that fleet back into 
cloud.” 

I looked up, and the spectres had vanished. 
The sky was tinged with sulphurous hues, the 
red and the black intermixed. I replenished the 
lamps and the ring in front, thriftily, heedfully ; 
but when I came to the sixth lamp, not a drop 
in the vessel that fed them was left. In a vague 
dismay, I now looked round the half of the wide 
circle in rear of the two bended figures intent on 
the caldron. All along that disc the light was 
already broken, here and there flickering up, 
here and there dying down; the six lamps in 
that half of the circle still twinkled, but faintly 
as stars shrinking fast from the dawn of day. 
But it was not the fading shine in that half of 
the magical ring which daunted my eye and 
quickened with terror the pulse of my heart; the 

| Bush-land beyond was on fire. From the back- 
ground of the forest rose the flame and the 
smoke ; the smoke, there, still half smothering the 
flame. But along the width of the grasses and 
herbage, between the verge of the forest and 
the bed of the water creek just below the raised 
platform from which I beheld the dread confla- 
gration, the fire was advancing ; wave upon wave, 
clear and red against the columns of rock be- 
hind ; as the rush of a flood through the mists of 

| some Alp crowned with lightnings. 

| Roused from my stun at the first sight 
of a danger not foreseen by the mind I had 
steeled against far rarer portents of nature, I 
cared no more for the lamps and the circle. 
Hurrying back to Ayesha, I exclaimed, “The 
phantoms have gone from the spaces in front ; 
but what incantation or spell can arrest the red 
march of the foe, speeding on in the rear! While 
we gazed on the Caldron of Life, behind us, un- 
heeded, behold the Destroyer !” 

Ayesha looked and made no reply, but, as 
by involuntary instinct, bowed her majestic 
head, then rearing it erect, placed herself yet 





more immediately before the wasted form of the 
young magician (he, still bending over the 
caldron, and hearing me not in the absorption 
and hope of his watch): placed herself before 
him, as the bird whose first care is her fledgling. 

As we two there stood, fronting the deluge of 
fire, we heard Margrave behind us, murmuring 
low, “See the bubbles of light, how they sparkle 
and dance—I shall live, I shall live!” And his 
words scarcely died in our ears before, crash 
upon crash, came the fall of the age-long trees in 
the forest ; and nearer, all near us, through the 
blazing grasses, the hiss of the serpents, the 
scream of the birds, and the bellow and tramp 
of the herds plunging wild through the billowy 
red of their pastures. 

Ayesha now wound her arms around Mar- 
grave, and wrenched him, reluctant and strug- 
gling, from his watch over the seething caldron. 
In rebuke of his angry exclamations, she pointed 
to the march of the fire, spoke in sorrowful 
tones a few words in her own language, and 
then, appealing to me in English, said: 

“T tell him that, here, the Spirits who oppose 
us have summoned a foe that is deaf to my voice, 
and ——” 








“ And,” exclaimed Margrave, no longer with 


gasp and effort, but with the swell of a voice 
which drowned all the discords of terror and of 
agony sent forth from the Phlegethon burning 
below—“ and this witch, whom I trusted, is a 
vile slave and impostor, more desiring my death 
than my life. She thinks that in life I should 
scorn and forsake her, that in death I should die 
inher arms! Sorceress, avaunt! Art thou useless 
and powerless now when I need thee most ? Go! 
Let the world be one funeral pyre! What to me 
is the world if I perish? My world is my life. 
Thou knowest that my last hope is here, that all 
the strength left me this night will die down, like 
the lamps in the circle, unless the elixir restore 
it. Bold friend, spurn that sorceress away. Hours 
yet ere those flames can assail us! A few 
minutes more, and life to your Lilian and me !” 

Thus having said, Margrave turned from us, 
and cast into the caldron the last essence yet 
left in his emptied coffer. 

Ayesha silently drew her black veil over her 
face; and turned, with the being she loved, from 
the terror he scorned, to share in the hope that 
he cherished. 

Thus left alone, with my reason disenthralled, 
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disenchanted, I surveyed more calmly the extent 
of the actual peril with which we were threat- 
ened, and the peril seemed less, so surveyed. 

It is true, allthe Bush-land behind, almost up 
to the bed of the creek, was on fire; but the 
grasses, through which the flame spread so 
rapidly, ceased at the opposite marge of the 
creek. Watery pools were still, at intervals, 
left in the bed of the creek, shining tremulous, 
like waves of fire, in the glare reflected from the 
burning land; and even, where the water failed, 
the stony course of the exhausted rivulet was a 
barrier against the march of the conflagration. 
Thus, unless the wind, now still, should rise, 
and waft some sparks to the parched combus- 
tible herbage immediately around us, we were 
saved from the fire, and our work might yet be 
achieved. 

I whispered to Ayesha the conclusion to which 
I came. 

* Thinkest thou,” she answered, without rais- 
ing her mournful head, “that the Agencies of 
Nature are the movements of chance. The Spi- 
rits I invoked to his aid are leagued with the 
hosts that assail, A Mightier than I am has 
doomed him!” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words before 
Margrave exclaimed, “ Behold how the Rose of 
the alchemist’s dream enlarges its bloom from 
the folds of its petals! Ishall live, I shall live!” 

I looked, and the liquid which glowed in the 
caldron had now taken a splendour that mocked 
all comparisons borrowed from the lustre of 
gems. In its prevalent colour it had, indeed, the 
dazzle and flash of the ruby; but, out from the 
mass of the molten red, broke corruscations of all 
prismal hues, shooting, shifting, in a play that 
made the wavelets themselves seem living things 
sensible of their joy. No longer was there scum 
or film upon the surface; only ever and anon a 
light rosy vapour floating up, and quick lost in 
the haggard, heavy, sulphurous air, hot with the 
conflagration, rushing towards us from behind. 
And these corruscations formed, on the surface 
of the molten ruby, literally the shape of a Rose, 
its leaves made distinct in their outlines by sparks 
of emerald, and diamond, and sapphire. 

. Even while gazing on this animate liquid 
lustre, a buoyant delight seemed infused into 
my senses; all terrors, conceived before, were 
annulled ; the phantoms, whose armies had filled 
the wide spaces in front, were forgotten; the 
crash of the forest behind was unheard. In the 
reflexion of that glory, Margrave’s wan cheek 
seemed already restored to the radiance it wore 
when I saw it first in the framework of blooms. 

As I gazed, thus enchanted, a, cold hand 
touched my own. 

“Hush!” whispered Ayesha, from the black 
veil, against which the rays from the caldron 
fell blunt, and absorbed into Dark. “Be- 
hind us, the light of the circle is extinct, but, 
there, we are guarded from all save the brutal 
and soulless destroyers. But, before!—but, be- 
fore !—see! two of the lamps have died out !— 





see the blank of the gap in the ring! Guard 
that breach—there, the demons will enter.” 

“Not a drop is there left in this vessel by 
whieh to replenish the lamps on the ring.” 

“Advance, then; thou hast still the light of 
the soul, and the demons may recoil before a 
soul that is dauntless and guiltless. If not, 
Three are lost !—as it is, One is doomed.” 

Thus adjured, silently, involuntarily, I passed 
from the Veiled Woman’s side, over the sere 
lines on the turf which had been traced by the 
triangles of light long since extinguished, and 
towards the verge of the circle. As I advanced, 
overhead rushed a dark cloud of wings, birds 
dislodged from the forest on fire, and screaming, 
in dissonant terror, as they flew towards the 
furthermost mountains: close by my feet hissed 
and glided the snakes, driven forth from their 
blazing coverts, and glancing through the ring, 
unseared by its waning lamps; all undulating by 
me, bright-eyed and hissing; all made innocuous 
by fear: even the terrible Death-adder, which 
I trampled on as I halted at the verge of the 
circle, did not turn to bite, but crept harmless 
away. I halted at the gap between the two 
dead lamps, and bowed my head to look again 
into the crystal vessel. Were there, indeed, no 
lingering drops yet left, if but to recruit the 
lampsfor some priceless mmutes more? As I 
thus stood, right into the gap between the two 
dead lamps, strode a gigantic Foot. All the 
rest of the form was unseen; only, as volume 
after volume of smoke poured on from the 
burning land behind, it seemed as if one great 
column of vapour, eddying round, settled itself 
aloft from the circle, and that out from that 
column strode the giant Foot. And, as strode 
the Foot, so with it came, like the sound of its 
tread, a roll of muttered thunder. 

I recoiled, with a cry that rang loud through 
the lurid air. 

“Courage!” said the voice of Ayesha. 
“Trembling soul, yield not an inch to the 
demon !” 

At the charm, the wonderful charm, in the 
tone of the Veiled Woman’s voice, my will 
seemed to take a force more sublime than its 
own. I folded my arms on my breast, and stood 
as if rooted to the spot, confronting the column 
of smoke and the stride of the giant Foot, And 
the Foot halted, mute. 

Again, in the momentary hush of that sus- 
pense, | heard a voice—it was Margrave’s. 

“The last hour expires—the work is accom- 
plished! Come! come!—aid me to take the 
caldron from the fire—and, quick! or a drop 
may be wasted in vapour, the Elixir of Life, 
from the caldron !” 

At that cry I receded, and the Foot advanced. 

And at that moment, suddenly, unawares, from 
behind, I was stricken down. Over me, as I 
lay, swept a whirlwind of trampling hoofs and 
glancing horns. The herds, in their flight from 
the burningpastures, had rushed over the bed of 
the watercourse—scaled the slopes of the banks. 
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Snorting and bellowing, they plunged their blind 
way to the mountains. One cry alone more wild 
than their own savage blare pierced the reek 
through which the Brute Hurricane swept. At 
that cry of wrath and despair I struggled to rise, 
again dashed to earth by the hoofs and the horns. 
But was it the dream-like deceit of my reeling 
senses, or did I see that giant Foot stride past 
through the close-serried ranks of the maddening 
herds? Did I hear, distinct through all the huge 
uproar of animal terror, the roll of low thunder 
which followed the stride of that Foot ? 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

WuEN my sense had recovered its shock, and 
my eyes looked dizzily round, the charge of the 
beasts had swept by; and of all the wild tribes 
which had invaded the magical circle, the only 
lingerer was the brown Death-adder, coiled 
close by the spot where my head had rested. 
Beside the extinguished lamps which the hoofs 
had confusedly scattered, the fire, arrested by the 
watercourse, had consumed the grasses that fed 
it, and there the plains stretched black and desert 
as the Phlegrean field of the Poet’s Hell. But 
the fire still raged in the forest beyond. White 
flames, soaring up from the trunks of the tallest 
trees, and forming, through the sullen dark of 
the smoke-reek, innumerable pillars of fire, like 
the halls in the City of Fiends. 

Gathering myself up, I turned my eyes from 
the terrible pomp of the lurid forest, and looked 
fearfully down on the hoof-trampled sward for 
my two companions. 

I saw the dark image of Ayesha still seated, 
still bending, as I had seen it last. I saw a pale 
hand feebly grasping the rim of the magical 
caldron, which lay; hurled down from its tripod 
by the rush of the beasts, yards away from the 
dim fading embers of the scattered wood pyre. I 
saw the faint writhings of a frail wasted frame, 
over which the Veiled Woman was bending. I 
saw, as I moved with bruised limbs to the place, 
close by the lips of the dying magician, the flash 
of the ruby-like essence spilt on the sward, and, 
meteor-like, sparkling up from the torn tufts of 
herbage. 

I now reached Margrave’s side; bending over 
him as the Veiled Woman bent; and as [ sought 
gently to raise him, he turned his face, fiercely 
faltering out, “Touch me not, rob me not. You 
share with me! Never—never. These glorious 
drops areall mine! Die allelse! I will live—I 
will live!” Writhing himself from my pitying 
arms, he plunged his face amidst the beautiful, 
playful flame of the essence, as if to lap the 
elixir with lips scorched away from its intolerable 
burning. Suddenly, with a low shriek, he fell 
back, his face upturned to mine, and on that face 
unmistakably reigned Death. 

Then Ayesha tenderly, silently drew the young 
head to her lap, and it vanished from my sight 
behind her black veil. 

I knelt beside her, murmuring some trite words 
of comfort ; but she heeded me not, rocking her- 





self to and fro as the mother who cradles a child 
to sleep. Soon, the fast-flickering sparkles of the 
lost elixir died out on the grass, and with their 
last sportive diamond-like tremble of light, up, in 
all the suddenness of Australian day, rose the 
sun, lifting himself royally above the mountain- 
tops and fronting the meaner blaze of the forest 
as ayoung king fronts his rebels. And as there, 
where the bush fires had ravaged, all was a desert, 
so there, where their fury had not spread, all was 
a garden. Afar, at the foot of the mountains, 
the fugitive herds were grazing; the cranes, 
flocking back to the pools, renewed the strange 
grace of their gambols; and the great kingfisher, 
whose laugh, half in mirth, half in mockery, leads 
the choir that welcome the morn—which in 
Europe is night—alighted bold on the roof of the 
cavern, whose floors were still white with the 
bones of races, extinet before, formed to “ walk 
erect and to gaze upon the stars,” rose—so help- 
less through instincts, so royal through Soul,— 
rose Man! 

But there, on the ground where the dazzling 
elixir had wasted its virtues, there the herbage 
already had a freshness of verdure which, amid 
the duller sward round it, was like an oasis of 
green ina desert. And, there, wild flowers, whose 
chill hues the eye would have scarcely distin- 
euished the day before, now glittered forth in 
blooms of unfamiliar beauty. Towards that spot 
were attracted myriads of happy insects, whose 
hum of intense joy was musically loud. But the 
form of the life-seeking sorcerer lay rigid and 
stark ;—blind to the bloom of the wild flowers, 
deaf to the glee of the insects—one hand still rest- 
ing heavily on the rim of the emptied caldron, and 
the face still hid behind the Black Veil. What! 
the wondrous elixir, sought with such hope and 
well-nigh achieved through such dread, fleeting 
back to the earth from which its material was 
drawn, to give bloom, indeed,—but to herbs ; joy, 
indeed,—but to insects! 

And now in the flash of the sun, slowly wound 
up the slopes that led to the circle, the same 
barbaric procession which had sunk into the 
valley under the ray of the moon. The armed 
men came first, stalwart and tall, their vests 
brave with crimson and golden lace; their 
weapons gaily gleaming with holiday silver. 
After them, the Black Litter. As they came to 
the place, Ayesha, not raising her head, spoke to 
them in their own Eastern tongue. <A wail was 
their answer. The armed men bounded forward, 
ana the bearers left the litter. 

All gathered round the dead form with the 
face concealed under the black veil—all knelt, 
and all wept. Far in the distance, at the foot of 
the blue mountains, a crowd of the savage natives 
had risen up as if from the earth; they stood mo- 
tionless, leaning on their clubs and spears, and 
looking towards the spot on which we were; 
strangely thus brought into the landseape, as if 
they, too, the wild dwellers on the verge which 
Humanity guards from the Brute, were among 
the mourners for the mysterious Child of mysteri- 
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ous Nature! And still, in the herbage, hummed the 
small insects, and still, from the cavern, laughed 
the great kingfisher. I said to Ayesha, “Fare- 
well, your love mourns the dead, mine calls me 
to the living. You are now with your own 
people, they may console you—say if I can 
assist.” 

“There is no consolation for me! What 
mourner can be consoled if the dead die for 
ever? Nothing for him is left but a grave ; that 
grave shall be in the land where the song of 
Ayesha first lulled him to sleep! Thou assist 
mE—thou—the wise man of Europe! From me 
ask assistance. What road wilt thou take to 
thy home ?” 

“There is but one road known to me through 
the maze of the solitude; that which we took to 
this upland.” 

“On that road Death lurks, and awaits thee ! 
Blind dupe, couldst thou think that if the grand 
secret of life had been won, he whose head rests 
on my lap would have yielded thee one petty 
drop of the essence which had filched from his 
store of life but a moment? Me, who so loved 
and so cherished him—me, he would have doomed 
to the pitiless cord of my servant, the Strangler, 
if my death could have lengthened a hairbreadth 
the span of his being. But what matters to me 
his crime or his madness? I loved him—I loved 
him !”? 

She bowed her veiled head lower and lower; 
perhaps, under the veil, her lips kissed the lips of 
the dead. Then she said, whisperingly : 

“Juma, the Strangler, whose word never failed 
to his master, whose prey never slipped from his 
snare, waits thy step on the road to thy home! 
But thy death cannot now profit the dead, the 
beloved. And thou hast had pity for him who 
took but thine aid to design thy destruction. 
His life is lost, thine is saved !” 

She spoke no more in the tongue that I could 
interpret. She spoke, in the language unknown, 
afew murmured words to her swarthy attendants ; 
then the armed men, still weeping, rose, and made 
a dumb sign to me to go with them. I under- 
stood by the sign that Ayesha had told them to 
guard me on my way; but she gave no reply to 


-my parting thanks. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX, 

I DESCENDED. into the valley; the armed men 
followed. The path, on that side of the water- 
course not reached by the flames, wound through 
meadows still green, or amidst groves still un- 
scathed. As a turning in the way brought in 
front of my sight the place I had left behind, I 
beheld the black litter creeping down the de- 
scent, with its curtains closed, and the Veiled 
Woman walking by its side. But soon the 
funeral procession was lost to my eyes, and the 
thoughts that it roused were erased. The waves 
in man’s brain are like those of the sea, rushing 
on, rushing over the wrecks of the vessels that 
rode on their surface, to sink, after storm, in 
their deeps. One thought cast forth into the 





future now mastered all in the past. “ Was 
Lilian living still?’ Absorbed in the gloom of 
that thought, hurried on by the goad that my 
heart, in its tortured impatience, gave to my 
footstep, I outstripped the slow stride of the 
armed men, and, midway between the place I had 
left and the home which I sped to, came, far 
in advance of my guards, into the thicket in 
which the bushmen had started up in my path 
on the night that Lilian had watched for my 
coming. The earth at my feet was rife with 
creeping plants and many-coloured flowers, the 
sky overhead was half-hid by motionless pines. 
Suddenly, whether crawling out from the herbage 
or dropping down from the trees, by my side 
stood the white-robed and skeleton form— 
Ayesha’s attendant, the Strangler. 

I sprang from him in shuddering, then halted 
and faced him. The hideous creature crept to- 
wards me, cringing and fawning, making signs of 
humble good will and servile obeisance. Again 
Trecoiled—wrathfully, loathingly ; turned my face 
homeward, and fled on. I thought I had baffled 
his chase, when, just at the mouth of the thicket, 
he dropped from a bough in my path close behind 
me. Before I could turn, some dark muffling sub- 
stance fell between my sight and the sun, and I 
felt a fierce strain at my throat. But the words 
of Ayesha had warned me; with one rapid hand 
I seized the noose before it could tighten too 
closely, with the other I tore the bandage away 
from my eyes, and, wheeling round on the das- 
tardly foe, struck him down with one spurn of 
my foot. His hand, as he fell, relaxed its hold 
on the noose; I freed my throat from the knot, 
and sprang from the copse into the broad sunlit 
plain. I saw no more of the armed men or the 
Strangler. Panting and breathless, I paused at 
last before the fence, fragrant with blossoms, 
that divided my home from the solitude. 

The windows of Lilian’s room were darkened 
—all within the house seemed still. 

Darkened and silenced Home! with the light 
and sounds of the jocund day all iround it. 
Was there yet Hope in the Universe for me? 
All to which I had trusted Hope, had broken 
down; the anchors I had forged for her hold 
in the beds of the ocean, her stay from the drifts 
of the storm, had snapped like the reeds which 
pierce the side that leans on the barb of their 
points, and confides in the strength of their 
stems: No hope in the baffled resources of 
recognised knowledge! No hope in the daring 
adventures of Mind into regions unknown; vain 
alike the calm lore of the practised physician, 
and the magical arts of the fated Enchanter. 
I had fled from the common-place teachings of 
Nature, to explore in her Shadow-land marvels 
at variance with reason. Made brave by the 
grandeur of love, I had opposed without quail- 
ing the stride of the Demon, and my hope, when 
fruition seemed nearest, had been trodden into 
dust by the hoofs of the beast! And yet, all the 
while, | had scorned, as a dream more wild than 
the word of a sorcerer, the hope that the old man 
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and child, the wise and the ignorant, took from 
their souls as in-born! Man and fiend had alike 
failed a mind, not ignoble, not skilless, not ab- 
jectly craven; alike failed a heart not feeble and 
selfish, not dead to the hero’s devotion, willing 
to shed every drop of its blood for a something 
more dear than an animal’s life for itself! What 
remained—what remained for man’s hope?— 
man’s mind and man’s heart thus exhausting 
their all with no other result but despair? What 
remained but the mystery of mysteries, so clear 
to the sunrise of childhood, the sunset of age, 
only dimmed by the clouds which collect round 
the noon of our manhood? Where yet was Hope 
found? In the soul; in its every-day impulse to 
supplicate comfort and light, from the Giver 
of soul, wherever the heart is afflicted, the mind 
is obscured. 

Then the words of Ayesha rushed over me: 
“What mourner can be consoled, if the Dead 
die for ever?” Through every pulse of my 
frame throbbed that dread question. All Nature 
around seemed to murmur it. And suddenly, as 
by a flash from Heaven, the grand truth in 
Faber’s grand reasoning shone on me, and lighted 
up all, within and without. Man alone, of all 
earthly creatures, asks, “‘Can the Dead die for 
ever ?” and the instinct that urges the question 
is God’s answer to man! No instinct is given 
in vain. 

And, born with the instinct of soul is the in- 
stinct that leads the soul from the seen to the 
unseen, from time to eternity, from the torrent 
that foams towards the Ocean of Death, to the 
source of its stream, far aloft from the Ocean. 

“Know thyself,” said the Pythian of old. 
“That precept descended from Heaven.” Know 
thyself! is that maxim wise? If so, know thy 
soul. But never yet did man come to the 
thorough conviction of soul, but what he ac- 
knowledged the sovereign necessity of prayer. 
In my awe, in my rapture, all my thoughts 
seemed enlarged and illumed and exalted. I 
prayed—all my soul seemed one prayer. All my 
past, with its pride and presumption and folly, 
grew distinct as the form of a penitent, ‘kneel- 
ing for pardon before setting forth on the pil- 
grimage vowed toa shrine. And, sure now, in 
the deeps of a soul first revealed to myself, that 
the Dead do not die for ever, my human love 
soared beyond its brief trial of terror and sorrow, 
Daring not to ask from Heaven’s wisdom that 
Lilian, for my sake, might not yet pass away 
from the earth, I prayed that my soul might be 
fitted to bear with submission whatever my 
Maker might ordain. And, if surviving her, 
without whom no beam from yon material sun 
could ever warm into joy a morrow in human 
life—so to guide my steps that they might rejoin 
her at last, and, in rejoining, regain for ever ! 

How trivial now became the weird riddles that, 
a little while before, had been clothed in so 
solemn an awe. What mattered it to the vast 
interests involved in the clear recognition of Soul 
and Hereafter,—whether or not my bodily sense, 





for a moment, obscured the face of the Nature, 
I should one day behold as a spirit? Doubtless 
the sights and the sounds which had haunted the 
last gloomy night, the calm reason of Faber 
would strip of their magical seemings ;—the Eyes 
in the space and the Foot in the circle might be 
those of no terrible Demons, but of the Wild’s 
savage children whom I had seen, halting, curious 
and mute, in the light of the morning. The 
tremour of the ground (if not, as heretofore, 
explicable by the illusory impression of my own 
treacherous senses) might be but the natural 
effect of elements struggling yet under a soil un- 
mistakably charred by voleanoes. The luminous 
atoms dissolved in the caldron might as little 
be fraught with a vital elixir as are the splendours 
of naphtha or phosphor. As it was, the weird 
rite had no magic result. The magician was not 
rent limb from limb by the fiends. By causes as 
natural as ever extinguished life’s spark in the 
frail lamp of clay, he had died out of sight— 
under the black veil. 

What mattered henceforth to Faith, in its far 
grander questions and answers, whether Reason, 
in Faber, or Fancy, in me, supplied the more pro- 
bable guess at a hieroglyph which, if construed 
aright, was but a word of small mark in the 
mystical language of Nature? If all the arts of 
enchantment recorded by Fable were attested by 
facts which Sages were forced to acknowledge, 
Sages would sooner or later find some cause for 
such portents—not supernatural. But what 
Sage, without cause supernatural, both without 
and within him, can guess at the wonders he 
views in the growth of a blade of grass, or the 
tints on an insect’s wing? Whatever art Man 
can achieve in his progress through time, Man’s 
reason, in time, can suffice to explain. But the 
wonders of God? These belong to the Infinite ; 
and these,O Immortal! will but develop new 
wonder on wonder, though thy sight be a spirit’s, 
and thy leisure to track and to solve, an eter- 
nity. 

As I raised my face from my clasped hands, 
my eyes fell full upon a form standing in the 
open doorway. There, where on the night in 
which Lilian’s long struggle for reason and life 
had begun, the Luminous Shadow had been 
beheld in the doubtful light of a dying moon and 
a yet hazy dawn ; there, on the threshold, gather- 
ing round her bright locks the auriole of the 
glorious sun, stood Amy, the blessed child! And 
as I gazed, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
silenced house, and that Image of Peace on its 
threshold, I felt that Hope met me at the door— 
Hope in the child’s steadfast eyes—Hope in the 
child’s welcoming smile ! 

“T was at watch for you,” whispered Amy. 
* All is well.” 

“She lives still—she lives! Thank God— 
thank God!” 

“She lives—she will recover!” said another 
voice, as my head sunk on Faber’s shoulder. 
“ For some hours in the night her sleep was dis- 
turbed—convulsed. I feared, then, the worst. 
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Suddenly, just before the dawn, she called out | on this occasion sufficiently considered the cha- 


aloud, still in sleep, 
“¢The cold and dark shadow has passed away | 


| racter of the composition you have selected. I quite 
appreciate the laudable motive of the promoters of 
the readings to raise the moral tone amongst the 


from me, and from Allen—passed away from us working class of the town and to direct this taste 
both for ever ! | in a familiar and pleasant manner. The Bloomsbury 


“ And from that moment the fever left her ; the | 
breathing became soft, the pulse steady, and the 
colour stole gradually back to her cheek. The 
crisis is past. Nature’s benign Disposer has 
permitted Nature to restore your life’s gentle 
partner, heart to heart, mind to mind——” 

And soul to soul,” I cried, m my solemn joy. 
** Above as below, soul to soul!” ‘Then, at a 
sign from Faber, the Child took me by the hand 
and led me up the stairs into Lilian’s room. 

Again those dear arms closed round me in 
wife-like and holy love, and those true lips kissed 
away my tears ;—even as now, at the distance of 
years from that happy morn, while I write the 
last words of this Strange Story, the same faith- 
ful arms close around me, the same’tender lips 
kiss away my tears. 

THE END OF A STRANGE STORY. 





AN ENLIGHTENED CLERGYMAN. 

At various places in Suffolk (as elsewhere) 
penny readings take place “for the instruction 
and amusement of the lower classes.” There is 
a little town in Suffolk called Eye, where the 
subject of one of these readings was a tale (by 
Mr. Wiixte Cottrs) from the last Christmas 
Number of this Journal, entitled “ Picking up 
Waifs at Sea.” It appears that the Eye gen- 
tility was shocked by the introduction of this 
rude piece among the taste and musical glasses 
of that important town, on which the eyes of 
Europe are notoriously always fixed. In parti- 
cular, the feelings of the vicar’s family were 
outraged; and a Local Organ (say, the Tattle- 
snivel Bleater) consequently doomed the said 
piece to everlasting oblivion, as being of an 
** injurious tendency” ! 

When this fearful fact came to the know- 
ledge of the unhappy writer of the doomed tale 
in question, he covered his face with his robe, 
previous to dying decently under the sharp 
steel of the ecclesiastical gentility of the ter- 
rible town of Eye. But the discovery that he 
was not alone in his gloomy glory, revived him, 
and he still lives. 

For, at Stowmarket, in the aforesaid county of 
Suffolk, at another of those penny readings, it 
was announced that a certain juvenile sketch, 
culled from a volume of sketches (by Boz) and 
entitled Tur Broomspury CHRISTENING, would 
be read. Hereupon, the clergyman of that place 
took heart and pen, and addressed the following 
terrific epistle to a gentleman bearing the very 
appropriate name of Gudgeon : 

Stowmarket Vicarage, Feb. 25, 1861. 

Sir,— My attention has been directed to a piece 
called the Bloomsbury Christening which you pro- 
pose to read this evening. Without presuming to 


Christening cannot possibly do this. It trifles with 
a sacred ordinance, and the language and style, in- 
stead of improving the taste, has a direct tendency 
to lower it. 

I appeal to your right feeling whether it is de- 
sirable to give publicity to that which must shock 
several of your audience, and create a smile amongst 
others, to be indulged in only by violating the con- 
scientious scruples of their neighbours. 

The ordinance whichtis here exposed to ridicule 
is one which is much misunderstood and neglected 
amongst many families belonging to the Church of 
England, and the mode in which it is treated in 
this chapter cannot fail to appear as giving a sanc- 
tion to, or at least excusing, such neglect. 

Although you are pledged to the public to give 
this subject, yet I cannot but believe that they 
would fully justify your substitution of it for 
another did they know the circumstances. An 
abridgment would only lessen the evil in a degree, 
as it is not only the style of the writing but the 
subject itself which is objectionable. 

Excuse me for troubling you, but [ felt that, in 
common with yourself, I have a grave responsibility 
in the matter, and I am most truly yours, 

T. S. Coxzs. 

To Mr. J. Gudgeon. 


It is really necessary to explain that this is 
not a bad joke. It is simply a bad fact. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGOMAN. 

My one-eyed Cairo dragoman, Abool Hoo- 
sayn, calls himself thirty, but, from a certain 
snipyness of waist and cranyness of leg, I should 
have set him down as forty, at least. Certain 
white tufts in his spare beard would also have 
led me to the more unfavourable supposition, 
had he not accounted for that peculiarity in a 
narration which I may here abridge, imitating as 
well as I can Abool’s rather imperfect English. 

He told me the story one evening, at Suez, 
coiled up in his wadded quilt, his capote over 
his head, his seeptre of power—a crooked jessa- 
mine chibouk-stick—in his signet hand; his 
Cairene merkhoob, or Turkish slippers, framed 
of leather dyed yellow with the juice from 
the rind of pomegranates, on his feet; that 
glorious star, Canopus, or, as the Arabs call it, 
“the uncle of the moon,” sparkling above his 
red and yellow bound turban. 

* All this, effendi (rubbing the stunted beard 
on his yellow chin), came sixteen year ago, when 
Arab ship went down-stairs in the Red Sea, two 
days journey from Aden.” 

“ As how ?” said I. 

“El Arakee—Bedowee village, two days’ 
journey from Aden.” 

Here I may observe that Abool Hoosayn’s 
knowledge of English is of that peculiar kind 
that it never enables him to give a right answer 
to anything I ask him: while my knowledge of 








claim any interference in the arrangement of the 


Arabie is of that kind that, although I can utter 
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sneers, chidings, jokes, proverbial sayings, vale- 
dictions, greetings, and other forms of speech, 
in the language of the Thousand and One 
Nights, I cannot always understand what the 
person who answers me says: more especially 
if the reply be couched in rhetorical language, 
or be much interlarded with quotations from the 
Koran. 

Abool Hoosayn went on : 

“One day, English officer come to my master 
and say, ‘My son sick—he go to Bombay. Let 
this young man, Abool Hoosayn, who waiteth at 
thy table, go with my son to Bombay.’ Several 
hundred rupees, I go. When I get Bombay, 
young officer say, ‘Go—steamer, bumboat, na- 
tive boat—any way, go back to Cairo! Give 
me several hundred rupees—whatever way I 
like. I go to steamer and find it; one hundred 
rupee. say, ‘No, I go native boat—own 
country boat—cotton boat, for thirty a 
(Here he laughs cunningly.) ‘I pay shall for 
myself, and shall for my wife, and go back in 
my country boat.’ One night in Red Sea, I go 
sleeps, and boat strike rock, and boat break. 
Captain, twenty men, go down-stairs—all kill ; 
five men get into dinghy and beat all rest who 
try to get overboard.. Beat me too, dam rascal 
—bad men! I see plank, and get shore.” 
(Here Abool Hoosayn goes through a vigorous 
pantomime of swimming.) “ All Gibdel desert— 
three days without food—then beard grow white; 
three days expect Bedouins meet and kill us; 
third day come to Bedowee village—just as | 
was born was I then. Arab man not all bad 
men. 
I been rich, they kill me and cut throat; now | 
poor—strange man Bedowee—they put me on 
camel, and take me three days to Aden. Then 

wait one year on English officer—earn one 
hundred rupee—then take own country boat, 
and come back Cairo. ‘T'wo year after, young 
English officer—stout—well—come to Cairo— 
hear how boat break, and box go down-stairs— 
give me five pound. That, effendi, is how 
come white beard.” 

Abool Hoosayn is a little spare young-old 
man, with a lantern-jawed yellow face, big black 
eyebrows, a wondering querulous manner, a 
cat-like sneeze, and a tormenting way of saying, 
with both hands raised, “ What you think ?” 
He wears a curry-coloured jacket, with a hood 
in cold weather, an immense red and yellow 
Syrian sash which, unfolded, is some six yards 
long, full black breeches that swaddle down a 
foot below his knees, a red tarboosh bound with 
a red and rhubarb-yellow handkerchief; he has 
a manner at once fretful, impertinent, self-im- 
portant, fussy, and fantastic. He is a great ad- 
viser of bragging guns being shot off at night- 
time, during desert encampment; but I see no 
sigus of “ fight” in his shabby vulturine fea- 
tures, though I cannot fail to detect some greed, 
much love of tyranny, and some blustering pol- 
troonery. With him, “ directly” means that 
you must wait ten minutes; and “all right,” 
all right for the dragoman’s interest. His one 
thought is his own profit. 1 never saw him 


They give me bread—give me milk. If 





wash, nor does he attend to any Mussulman 
rules of prayer. At noonday he is cleaning 
knives, and at sunset he is serving soup. He 
smiles on me till he gets my certificate; but 
woe to the miserable drudge who is in the 
power of Abool Hoosayn, whose hand is velvet 
to the rich, but iron to the poor. To see him in 
his grandeur, see him straddle his little warped 
legs and abuse an Arab guide! The word 
*kelb” (dog) occurs every three seconds; and 
“son of a Jew,” every two. minutes. When 
a poor fellow dropped his saddle-bags in the 
great oasis, I saw him with mine own eyes draw 
back like a specially vicious asp, and then spit 
in the poor Egyptian’s eyes, who, with the 
sufferance that is the badge of all his tribe, 
calmly bent forward his old shorn skull, and 
wiped off the insult with the blue rag that he 
called his sleeve. 

Abool Hoosayn fervently believes in the truth 
of the Egyptian proverb, “The stick came 
down from heaven,” and he has no wish that 
such a divine gift should be allowed to moulder 
away unused. I use the word stick meta- 
phorically for anything by which a blow may be 
given, 

I was at the Suez station, waiting for my 
trunk and carpet-bag to appear under the eare of 
Abool Hoosayn, who, presently arriving, left the 
luggage in the care of a poor old Arab, and ran 
to procure me my ticket and a draught of water. 
In five minutes he returned, and, to his utter 
wrath, observed four other fellahs carrying off 
my trunk between them in their peaceful way 
to the railway carriage. The old Arab still 
adhering with smiling obstinacy to his former 
charge, Abool’s blood at once boiled over; he 
ran, and using his mildest form of argument 
with fellahs, he hit the grave and reverend 
signior a dreadful punch on the head. I heard 
his head sound against the hard bag, and saw it 
bound from it. At once convinced of the infamy 
of his conduct, the old fellah bent his head, 
shouldered the bag, and trotted off quietly in 
the right direction. Abool Hoosayn smiled at 
the force of his arguments. 

At another time, I was on a boat excur- 
sion of several weeks ou the Nile. The second 
day, to Abool’s infinite rage, our cook, Ibrahim, 
an old decrepit Mussulman, was taken ill. ‘The 
first day, he coughed his life nearly out; the 
next day, fairly overcome by a cold north wind 
(for it caw be cold, and can rain too, in Egypt), 
he laid down his favourite stewpan with a 
sigh, aud rehearsing a small Charles-the-Fifth 
sort of abdication, crept down into the hold, 
closed the planks over him, and lay there twenty- 
four hours. 

My friend Abool’s face grew black as night 
when he had that day with his own august 
hands to clean boots and scour pans; but wien 
it came to the preparing of soup and the intri- 
cate fabrication of sweetmeats, his temper failed 
him altogether, and he burst forth a flagrant, 
intolerable, volcanic, fire-spitting old tyrant. 

I quietly asked him how Ibrahim was, and 
whether a cup of tea would do him good ? 
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“ 7'll cure Ibrahim!” said the wrathful dra- 
goman; and at it he went, tooth and nail. 

He roused him out of bed, he called him 
“dog!” three hundred times, he spat at the 
invalid, he asked him how he dared to catch 
inflammation of the lungs just after signing 
a contract with a dragoman, and that drago- 
man Abool Hoosayn ; he swore by the beard of 
the Prophet that Ibrahim was sheklehan (hum- 
bug) for not, at least, delaying such an illness 
until we reached Thebes, ten days farther on. 
He stormed at him, he soviled: at him as a 
cheating lazy old woman, referred again to 
the dog, until even the Arab captain had to 
rise, gravely shake his brown robes, and re- 
quest “‘ Peace.” The poor old cook feebly re- 
taliated, but could make no head at all against 
the storm. He drew his ragged zaboot around 
him, and, with tottering step, crawled to clean 
some dishes: groaning out, “I am very ill; 
truly, O Abool! thou art barbarous, O Abool !” 
and other gentle recriminations. But nothing 
moved the iron-hearted Abool, and, wonderful 
to relate, the scolding seemed to act as a tonic 
and counter-irritant upon the cook, for he got 
better after it, and resumed his cooking. It 
was a cruel, and yet, for the time, certainly an 
effectual remedy. 

Unhappy, indeed, the traveller who, entirely 
ignorant of the language of the country he 
travels in, wanders as a dumb man among deaf 
men, a child led about by a servant, compelled to 
witness the caprices, the insolence, the folly, the 
selfishness, the vulgarity, of an ignorant upstart, 
who, with the soul of a valet assumes a swagger 
which he thinks makes him pass for a gentleman, 
and who prejudices you against the honest, 
the well-meaning, and the no-flatterer, and 
praises those who do him court, who fee him, 
and who answer his ends; unhappy the traveller 
in the power of a man who secretly despises 
him as an infidel, who has no sympathy with 
him, who hates the work of showing him “old 
buildings ;” who is a formalist, yet without 
religion; whose only interest it is to finish the 
journey and get his money; who is probably 
a coward, possibly a thief, and certainly a cheat. 
Lose no time, travellers, in learning the language 
of the country you travel in, if only to frustrate 
the deceptions and plots, tricks frauds and rob- 
beries, of that nuisance of all nuisances, a drago- 
man. 

The moment the camels set down your 
luggage at the door of an Eastern hotel, 
and you have obtained the key of your cool 
stone-floored room — looking out, maybe, on 
flowering sont-trees, or a stubby palm-tree 
aud an indigo-bush, or a great lavish-leaved 
castor-oil plant, or a large sycamore strung 
with flesh-coloured fruit—ihe dragoman plague 
begins. You have washed, and are loos- 
ening the buckles of your trunk, hoping to 
be able to arrange your clothes betore the 
second dinner gong sounds. Suddenly a low 
knock comes at your door—such a knock as 
Edgar Poe’s raven gave; you open it, and find 


Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Second Cataract, 
or anywhere, and comes to show you his testi- 
monials. Five other similar vultures are wait- 
ing for you on benches in the passage. Achmed 
Doodeh, with the First Cataract in his eye ; 
Abdallah Bumba, with the Second; Osman 
Saffra, with the Third ; the wretch at the door, 
who is fumbling for forged certificates in 
an embroidered bag, is that notorious rascal, 
Mahommed Kammoonee, a Maltese, better 
known as Giovanni Balducchi: a great thief who 
was last year tied to the mast at Assonam by 
his employers, three American gentlemen, and 
there left, some hundreds of miles from Cairo, to 
find his way back as he could. He has an irre- 
sistible weakness for gold watches. The fourth 
is Ghorab, a Christian—that is, a Copt—a 
greater rascal than Kammoonee, for he takes his 
travellers cheap, and then half starves them. 
The sixth is that notorious liar, the long-nosed 
Hoosan Aswed, a man who, in the days of the 
severe Mohammed Ali, could have saved his 
nose and ears, only by angelic interference. His 
father died rather publicly in a certain sandy 
square under the walls of the citadel. 

There is a great variety in the manner of these 
vultures who feed on travellers. Doodeh is a 
shellabee, or dandy (the Arabic word means 
literally “an effeminate person”). His beard is 
a scented sable, his sash is of the daintiest 
colours, his tarboosh of the most blooming 
crimson, his under cap of the purest white. 
I tremble to think what it costs to keep up 
that style of dressing. Bumba is, on the con- 
trary, careless, slovenly, and repeats the words 
“my master” before every sentence. Ghorab 
is very old and shaky, and is ready to take 
anything, being, indeed, worn out, and of no 
use to any traveller. Aswed is preposterous in 
his prices. Saffra is a sanguine man, who treats 
you at once as his own, and requests you to 
“ee gag dinner and come at once and look at a 

oat. 

The testimonials, generally forged, or bor- 
rowed, or inherited, are of most unqualified 
kind. The bad and genuine testimonials are all 
at the bottom of the Nile, or blowing about the 

iant dust-heaps that environ Cairo. The pro- 
Sosa testimonials are generally dated three or 
four years back, and run somewhat in this way : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hushman having travelled 
through Syria and up the Nile with Mohammed 
Kammoonee as their dragoman, beg to say that 
they found him intelligent, well informed, low 
in his charges, untiring, and particularly atten- 
tive to the cooking and supply of food, and 
cordially and unhesitatingly recommend him to 
all English travellers contemplating a similar 
tour. ‘They beg to add, that Mohammed is a 
most sincere and devoted Christian. He is 
cleanly and obliging, and leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 

Now, from the formal and mannered tone of 
all these testimonials, one may be tolerably cer- 
tain that they have generally been written as mere 
matters of course, like servants’ testimonials in 
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would refuse a certificate to a dragoman, unless 
he had attempted homicide, theft, or arson ? The 
man pleased with a journey, or glad that it is 
over, is equally in a good humour and is equally 
in a certificate-giving humour. If Mr. H. is 
angry, then Mrs. H. pleads for the “ poor fellow,” 
and the mischievous certificate is given. How 
much better if a book were kept by the English 
eonsul—who by-the-by, charges a very heavy 
fee for protecting his countrymen—in which 
all the dragomans’ names were entered, with 
a line of comment on each voyage, writien by 
their employers for the guidance of future 
travellers. Then we might find such serviceable 
landmarks, as “ drinks,” “ lies,” “steals,” 
“ impertinent,” “lazy,” “speaks bad English,” 
“plots with the men,” “ coward,” “keeps no 
promises ;” or, on the other hand, “ cheerful,” 
“active,” “sensible,” “speaks good French,” 
“is fond of antiquities,” “ attentive,” “ good 
cook,” and the like. 

The fact is, the dragoman originally was 
nothing but a valet, who could speak English 
and the language of the country in which his 
employer was travelling; but foolish rich people, 
from spoiling him, overpaying him, and doing 
nothing for themselves, have let him grow into 
the great man, and the tyrant who rules you, 
and who himself wants servants to wait on him. 
He drives, he bullies, he swaggers, he looks big ; 
he is, in fact, “a regular Turk.” 

No smile in the world can equal the smile of 
a dragoman who smiles at the mention of a low 
price. It is at once contemptuous, servile, and 
deprecating. He gently pinches your hand ina 
coaxing way, and lays the matter before you: 

“ But, my master, you no want stinky boat— 
rat boat—you want nice boat, quick boat—you 
want meals as hotel, you want go’ ’tendance— 
you want good camel, good donkey.” 

“Go away! I amjust going down to dinner.” 

“Very well, my master—any time—to-mor- 
row morning, six o’clock—very well, my master 
—salamat—good night, my master !” 

“Tell all the other dragomans to come to me 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Very well, my master—God bless you, my 
master—good night—remember my name—Mo- 
hammed Kammoonee.” 

“ Mo-hammed Kam-moon-ee.” 

“ All right, my master.” 

Forgetting the somewhat tedious etiquette 
of a Moslem country, I (in my own case) 
banged the door on Mohammed, by the same 
act nearly flattening the nose of the too ob- 
trusive and watchful Achmed Doodeh, who, 
though much injured, shouted an unavailing 
assurance that he would take me to Mount 
Sinai for ten pounds less than would pay him, 
because he was a young man wishing to become 
a dragoman, as his father had been. 

After all, I took neither Doodeh, nor Kam- 
moonee, nor Bumba, but the lean imperious 
Abool Hoosayn, recommended to me by a 
Cairo wine-seller, who knew the keeper of a 
curiosity-shop, who knew an Alexandria com- 
mission agent, who knew me. I found him the 








ignorant, conceited, strutting, sallow little tyrant 
I have already mentioned. 

I hear him now (I write on board a Nile 
boat), in a gale of wind, storming at and insult- 
ing the Arab captain for allowing one of my 
shirts to blow off the line on the quarter-deck. 
The captain says, with fierce stolidity, and some 
justice, “ Wullah! O dragoman! J did not blow 
it over. Speak tp’ sailors, O dragoman ! 
Am I the son of a‘dog that thou thus speakest 
tome? Curses on thee, and on the kaffir, thy 
master, and may his face be blackened in the 
day of doom !” 

As I am supposed not to understand this, I 
am not in the Jeast angry, and smoke away at my 
leisure at my cabin window: attending more or 
less to the welfare of a long line baited for the 
sluggish Nile fish. 

We have just bumped on an earth-bank, or 
grated over a sand reef, and now six of our men 
are poling ns off. 

Hear thkir semi-religious chorus, which the 
reis, or captain, leads. I do not translate it 
word for word, but give the tenor of it. The 
reis calls out some attribute of Allah, to which 
his boatmen answer, “God is great!” The 
chorus runs thus : 

“The Omnipotent !” 

“God is great !” 

“The All-merciful 

“God is great !” 

“The Bountiful !” 

“God is great !” 

“The Omnipresent !” 

“God is great !” 

“ The Gracious !” 

**God is great !” 

“The Just !” 

“God is great !” 

“The Lord of Paradise !” 

“God is great !” 

And so on for some two hours, until the palms 
on the Nile-bank become mere black tufts, and 
the moon blazons her crescent of white fire 
against a golden cloud, gorgeous as a caliph’s 
banner of conquest. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON FRENCH 
SONGS. 
TWO SITTINGS. SITTING THE SECOND. 

THERE is a very curious account of a custom 
and a song handed down from 1586 in the town 
of Castellane, in the Basses Alpes. Castellane 
in that year was besieged by the Protestants, 
and repulsed the aggressors, much assisted by 
the exploit of a woman, who is traditionally 
named Brave Judith. She placed herself abov 
one of the gates of the town at the time of the 
siege, and threw down a tub, plastered over 
with burning pitch, on the assailants, who were 
trying to break through the gate by means of a 
petard. The leader of the men was crushed 
under this tub. The song to commemorate this 
event is called La Chanson du Pétard. Until 
1825 the anniversary of this deed of “derring- 
do” was kept up by various ceremonies in 
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the city of Castellane. A procession walked 
all round the town, the town council, the 
singers whom they appointed, following the 
procession at a distance, and chanting loudly 
the verses of the Song of the Petard. Every 
councillor had at his button-hole a kind of 
nosegay made of dry wood with grains of maize 
tied to it. This maize had been swelled over 
hot ashes, and made an explosive sound when 
heated, which served to remind the inhabitants 
of Castellane of the explosion of the petard 
averted by the device of the Brave Judith. 

The famous song of Malbrook is supposed by 
the commission to be of a much earlier date 
than the battle of Blenheim, and to have been 
adapted to the Duke of Marlborough at that 
epoch. They base this opinion on internal 
evidence, as much in it bears reference to feudal 
and chivalrous times. The original medisval 
words (to the same air) had previously been 
arranged, so as to bear reference to the Duc de 
Guise, who took part in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. It is also sung to this day by 
the Breton peasants, who have little idea how 
many traces of former thought and customs 
their rude ditty embalms. 

Qui veut ouir chanson ? (7s) 
C’est du grand Duc de Guise, 
Doub, dan, doub, dans, don, don, 
Don, don, don, 
Qui est mort et enterré ; 
Qui est mort et enterré. (bi) 
Aux quatr’ coins de sa tombe, 
Doub, &e. 
Quatr’ gentilshom’ y avoit, (ter) 
Dont l'un portoit le casque 
L’autre les pistolets, (is) 
Et Pautre son épée, 
Qui tant d’Hugu’nots a tués. (bis) 
Venoit le quatriéme, 
C’étoit le plus dolent, 
Aprés venoient les pages 
Et les valets de pied. 
Qui portaient de grands crépes, 
Et des souliers cirés; 
Et de biaux bas d’estame, 
Et des culott’s de piau: 
Aprés venoit la femme, 
’ Et touts les biaux enfants, 
La cérémonie faite 
Chacun s’allit coucher, 
Les uns avec leurs femmes, 
Et les autres touts seuls. 

[Who will hear a song about the great Duke of 
Guise, who is dead and buried? At the four corners 
of his tomb stood four gentlemen: one bore his 
helmet, another his pistols, another the sword which 
has slain so many Huguenots; the fourth came, he 
was the most doleful of all. After him came the 
pages and the footmen, wearing much crape, and 
waxed shoes, and fine worsted stockings, and leather 
breeches. After them came the wife and all the 
pretty children. When the ceremony was ended 
they all went home to bed, some with their wives, 
and the others all alone.] 

The last couplet is the same as the last in Mal- 
rook, 

One can hardly help feeling as if historical 
secrets were impressed more deeply upon the 
popular mind of France than upona similar class 


of intelligence in England. At any rate, few 
traditions existing now amongst us extend fur- 
ther back than to wars of the Commonwealth. 
In Yorkshire, where Cromwell protected the ma- 
nufacture of woollen cloths, good times are still 
occasionally spoken of as “ Oliver’s days ;” but 
in many other places he is spoken of as a kind 
of ogre. It is not long since a friend of mine 
was looking over an old house which had once 
for a short time been inhabited by Cromwell, 
and he was shown a great old-fashioned brick 
oven, into which (his companion told him) Oliver 
used to throw his cooks to be burnt, whenever 
they sent him up a dinner that displeased him. 
I myself went over an old house im the north of 
England not long ago, and tried in vain to 
convince the housekeeper that the portrait 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth was not that 
of “ Oliver’s miss.” She listened with civil, 
unbelieving silence, till I ventured to say that 
Louise de Quérouaille was better acquainted 
with King Charles the Second than with the 
stern Cromwell. ‘“ Nay,” quoth the woman, in- 
dignantly—(the picture of Charles the Second 
hung in the same room as that of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth)—“ he were the real king, it were 
Oliver as did all the mischief.” But the French 
have ballads still extant on historical and national 
events (not merely local, like our Chevy Chase), 
as far back as the captivity of Francis the First ; 
and the tragical end of the Duc de Biron (in 
our Queen Elizabeth’s days) is variously looked 
upon in different French ballads, some taking 
Biron’s part against Henry the Fourth and the 
court; another, still current in the depart- 
ment of the Vosges—where Biron governed for 
a time as deputy of the king—mocks his sor- 
rowful death. But in Brittany he is treated 
more tenderly : 


LE MARKCIFAL BIRON. 


Le roi fut averti par un de ses gendarmes, 
“* Donnez.vous bien de garde du Maréchal Biron, 
Il vous f’rait des affaires qui vous coaiteraient bon. 


— Quelle entreprise a-t-il? dis-le moi, capitaine. 
— Faire mourir la reine et monsieur le dauphin, 
Et de votre couronne il veut avoir le fin.” 


Dessus ce propos-l&, voila Biron qui entre, 

Le chapeau & la main au roi fait révérence: 

** Bon jour, aimable prince; vous plairait-il jouer 
Double million d’Espagne que vous m’allez gagner 2” 
Le roi il lui répond, rougissant de colére: 

“ Va-t-en trouver la reine, au’ elle tu joueras— 

Des plaisirs de ce monde longtemps tu ne jouiras.” 


Biron n’a pas manqué, s’en va trouver la reine: 

“ Bonjour, aimable reine, vous plairait-il jouer 

Double million d’Espagne que vous m’allez gagner ?” 

La reine lui répond, reugissant de colére, 

“Je ne joue point au’ princes % tant qu’ils sont 
armés ; 

Mettez & bas vos armes, avec vous je jouerai.’ 


’ 


Biron n’s pas manqué, il a mis bas ses armes ; 

Son épée si brillante, et son poignard joli, 

Les a mis par bravade droit au chevet du lit. 

N’ont pas trois coups joué, les sergents ils arrivent: 
“ Bonjour, aimable prince; sans vouloir vous facher, ° 
Ce soir & la Bastille il vous faudra coucher.” 
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Il y fut bien six mois, six mois et davantage, 

Messieurs de la justice faisant les ignorants, 

Qui demandaient, “ Beau prince, qui vous a mis 
céans ? 


— Celui qui m’y a mis en anra repentance, 
Car c’est le roi de France que j'ai si bien servi, 
Qui pour ma récompense la mort me fait souffrir. 


Je vois mon cheval blanc errer & l’aventure, 

A un autre que moi servira de monture. 

Adieu, toutes mes troupes, mal menées ell’ seront, 
On regrett’ra en France le Maréchal Biron.” 


[The King was cautioned by one of his men-at-arms. 
“Take good heed of the Maréchal Biron; he will 
play you a trick which will cost youdear.” ‘* What 
work has he on hand? tell me, my captain?” “To 
cause the death of the Queen, and Monsieur the 
Dauphin, and to make an end of your crown.” 
Right in the middle of this talk, here is Biron, 
entering in; with his hat in his hand he makes 
reverence to the king: ‘Good day, my lord the 
King! Will it please youto play? You shall gain 
a thousand Spanish doubloons from me this day.” 

The king to him replied, crimsoning with anger, 
“Go find the Queen, with her I bid thee play (of 
earthly games and pleasures thou hast well-nigh 
ta’en thy fill).” Biron failed not to go and seek 
the Queen: “ Good day, my gracious Queen, will 
it please you to play? You shall gain a thousand 
Spanish doubloons from me this day.” The Queen 
to him replied, with anger crimsoning o’er, “ I never 
play with princes as long as they are armed: put 
down your arms, and I will play with you.” Biron 
failed not to obey ; his weapons laid aside; and his 
glittering shining sword, his pretty dagger; and in 
bravado stuck them in the bolster of the bed. Not 
three throws have they thrown when the sergeants 
entered in: ‘Good day, my gracious Prince, we do 
not wish to vex you, but this night you must sleep 
at the Bastille.” He was there six months, six 
tedious months and more; my lords, the judges, pre- 
tending ignorance, asked of him, “* My fine Prince, 
who placed you here?” ‘He who placed me here 
will bitterly repent it, for ’sis the King of France, 
whom I so well have served; but who, for my 
reward, will make me suffer death. I see my white 
charger roaming wild; he will serve to mount to 
another man than I. Farewell my gallant troops, 
ill-guided will they be, and sorrow will be in France 
for the loss of the Maréchal Biron.” ] 

But popular songs are not merely historical 
when they recapitulate or refer to the fasts of 
history; they deserve the name when they re- 
produce the manners of an age. ‘The time of 
Henry the Fourth, so picturesque in the distance, 
was troubled in the extreme by the many causes 
of differences of opinion existing between the 
provincial gentry, who hardly mci on any public 
occasion without forming themselves into parties 
and fighting—much in the same way as the 
lower class of Irish do now, when they break 
out into “faction-fights ;’ and a good deal for 
the same reasons—the remembrance of old in- 
juries, difference of religious opinions, and an 
exaggerated spirit of clannishness, which made 
it a duty to take up arms in the quarrel of any 
relation, be he right or wrong. It is curious to 
observe how revisions of the code of morals 
begin among the more enlarged and educated, 
and percolate downwards ; probably the Lrish of 
the west have now very neaily the same standard 





of right and wrong, as the French gentlemen 
who fought under the white plume of Henry of 
Navarre. There are parts at the end of the 
following ballad, written about the time of 
which I speak, which remind one of similar 
touches of nature in the old Scottish ballads : 


Ce fut & la male heure 

Un jour de vendredi 

Que Monsieur de Bois-Gille, 
La, la, sol, fa, 

Prit congé de Paris, 
La, sol, fa mi. 

Que Monsieur de Bois-Gille 

Prit congé de Paris, 

Pour convoyer deux dames, (b/s) 
La, ete. 

Jusque dans leur logis. (dis) 
La, sol, etc. 

La conduite finie, (dis) 

jf La, ete. 

Etant pour reparti’, (dis) 
La, sol, ete. 

“ Restez, restez, Bois-Gille, 

Restez, Bois-Gille, ici, ete. 

— Non ma dame m’espére 

A coucher cette nuit.” 

Quand il fut dans la plaine 

Voit grande compagnie. 

I] appela son page: 

“ Petit-Jean, mon ami, 

Dis-moi, dis-moi, mon page, 

Qui sont tous ces gens-ci? 

— C’est Monsieur de Vendéme, 

Votre grand ennemi; 

Piquez, piquez, mon maitre, 

Et tirez & couri’.” 

— Courir! un De Bois-Gille! 

Page, tu perds l’esprit !” 

Auprés de la grand’ borne 

La rencontre se fit, 

Comme entre gentilshommes 

Le bon jour se donnit: 

* Bon jour, bon jour, Bois-Gille! 

— A toi, Vendéme, aussi ! 

— Te souviens-tu, Bois-Gille, 

L’affront que tu me fis? 

Devant la jeune reyne 

Trois fois me démentis, 

Devant la reyne mére 

Un soufilet me donnis ?” 

Achevant ces paroles, 

Le combat s’engagit. 

Bois-Gille en tua trente, 

Mais son épé’ faillit. 

Il appela son page: 

* Petit Jean, mon ami! 

Va-t-en dire 4 ma femme 

Qu’ell’ n’a plus de mari. 

Va dire & la nourrice 

Qu’elle ait soin du petit, 

Et qu'il tire vengeance 

Un jour de ces gens.ci.” 

Achevant ces paroles, 

Bois-Gill’ reudit esprit. 

[It was an evil hour on an accursed day that 
Monsieur de Buis-Gille took his leave of Paris to 
convey two ladies unto their home. When he had 
taken them home, and was on the point of leaving, 
“ Stay, stay, O Bois-Gille—stay here!” “No, my 
lady looks for me at sunset this night.” Riding 
across the plain there was a great company to be 
seen. He called to his page: “Johnnie, my boy, 
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tell me, tell me, my page, whose colours do these 
people bear?” “It is the Duc de Vendéme, your 
great enemy. Spur, spur, my master, and draw 
bridle for flight.” “Fly! a Bois-Gille! Page! 
thou art losing thy wits.” They met near the great 
landmark, and gave each other good-day, like gen- 
tlemen. ‘ Good-day, good-day, Bois-Gille.” “ And 
good-day to thee, Vendéme!” “ Dost thou remember, 
Bois-Gille, the affront thou didst offer me? Before the 
young queen three times thou gavedst me the lie? 
Before the queen-mother thou didst strike me a 
blow ?” When these words were ended, the com- 
bat began. Bois-Gille slew thirty, but his good 
sword gave way. He called to his page: “O 
Johnnie, my boy, go quick, tell my wife that she is a 
widow. Go quick, tell the nurse to cherish my boy, 
that one day he avenge me on these people here.” 
And when he had spoken, Bois-Gille was no 
more. | 

The following is a Breton ballad : 

En chevauchant mes chevaux rouges, 
Laire, laire, laire, loure ma !an laire. 

En chevauchant mes chevaux rouges, 

J’entends le rossignol chanter. (dis) 

Qui me disait dans son langage, 
Laire, &e., 

“ Tu ris quand tu devras pleurer 

De la mort de ta pauvr’ Jeanne, 

Qu’on est & c’t’ heure a enterrer. 

—T’en as menti, maudite langue; 

Car j‘étas hier au sa’ au’ I¢, 

Oi c’ qu’al’ filait sa quenouillette 

Su’? billot dans le coin du fouyer.” 

La, quand je fus dedans les landes, 

J’sentis les cloches hober ; 

Et quand je fus dans le cemm’tarre, 

J’entendis les prétres hucher ; 

Et quand je fus dedans l’église, 

Je vis un corps qui repensait. 

Je daubis du pied dans la chasse : 

* Reviell’ ous, Jeanne, s’ ous dormez ? 

—Non, je ne dors ni ne soumeille 

Je sis dans l’enfer & briler. 

Auprés de moi reste une place, 

C’est pour vous, Piar’, qu’on l’a gardée. 

—Ha! dites-moi plutot, ma Jeanne, 

Comment fair’ pour n’y point aller. 

—II faut aller & Ja grand-messe, 

Et aux vépres sans y manquer; 

Faut point aller aux fileries 

Comm’ vous aviez d’accoutumé.” 

[Harnessing my chesnut horses, thus I heard the 
nightingale sing. Her song was words to me, and 
thus I heard: “ Thou smilest when thou shouldst be 
weeping, for the death of thy poor Jeanie; at this 
moment they are burying her.” ‘ Thou liest, ac- 
cursed tongue! I was with her but last night; she 
was spinning with her distaff, on the settle in the 
chimney-corner. There when I was on the heath, | 
heard the church-bells toll; and when I came to the 
graveyard I heard the priests’ loud tones ; and when 
1 went into the church I saw a corpse laid there. 
I hurt my foot in hunting. Wak’st thou or sleep’st 
thou, Jeanie?” “I neitherslumber nor sleep, I am 
burning in hell-fire. By me there is a place, a place 
kept well for thee.” ‘“ Ha! Jeanie, tell me rather 
how must I save me from it? To high mass must 
thou go, nor vespers must thou shirk, nor must thou 
g0, as is thy wont, to the ungodly spinnings.”’] 

Villemarqué says that the gatherings called 
Fileries, or Spinnings, where the women meet to 





spin, the men to make love, or gossip, with now 


and then the professional story-teller or ballad- 
singer coming in with their amusements for an 
interlude, are very common to this day in Brit- 
tany, and are not favoured by the priests, as they 
are supposed to lead to immorality. It is curious 
to trace similar customs in countries widely 
apart. The peasants of the Black Forest meet in 
a somewhat similar way of winter evenings, the 
women to spin, the men to sing songs or tell 
tales ; and an especial class of literature has 
been provided for them in late years to take the 
lace of tales and songs that were deemed ob- 
jectionable by the clergy of the province. And in 
the volume of Miscellanies published by Southey’s 
executors after his death, and purporting to be 
the collection which he had made for his con- 
tinuation of The Doctor, there is a pathetic 
little narrative called “Th’ terrible Knitters 
o’ Dent,” from which we may gather that the 
inhabitants of the Yorkshire dales met in the 
same manner not many years ago; only their 
a~* was knitting, not spinning. 
he following is a ballad of Auvergne, and 
allows a tragical sentiment to appear through 
the small trivial details : 


DE DION ET DE LA FILLE DU ROL. 
Le roi est la-haut sur ses ponts 
Qui tient sa fille en son giron. 


C'est en lui parlant de Dion : 


“*Ma fille, n’aimez-pas Dion, 

Car c’est un chevalier félon, 

C’est le plus pauvre chevalier 

Qui n’a pas cheval pour monter. 
— J’aime Dion, je l’aimerai ; 

Plus que la mér’ qui m’ a portée, 
Plus que vous, peére, qui parlez, 
J’aime Dion, je l’aimerai.” 

Le roi appelle ses geoliers : 
“Vite! ma fille emprisonnez 
Dans la plas haute de mes tours; 
Qu'ell’ n’y voye ni soleil ni jour.” 
Elle y fut bien sept ans passés 
Sans qu’ son per’ vint la visiter ; 
Et quand il y eut sept ans passés, 
Son pére fut la visiter. 

“Eh bien! ma fill’, comment qu’ ¢a va? 
— Hélas! mon per’ ¢a va for mal. 
J’ai un coté dedauns les fers, 

Et l’autr’ qu’est rongé des vers. 


— Ma fille, n’aimez pas Dion, 
Car c’est un chevalier félon; 
C'est le plus pauvre chevalier, 
Qui n’a pas cheval pour monter. 
— J’aime Dion, je l’'aimerai ; 
Plus que la mér’ qui m’a portée, 
Plus que vous, pcre, qui parlez, 
J’aime Dion, je l’aimerai,” 

Le roi rappelle ses geoliers : 
“Vite! ma fille emprisonnez 
Dans la plus haute de mes tours, 
Qu’elle n’y voye ni soleil ni jour!” 
Le beau Dion passa par-la, 

Un mot de lettre lui jeta, 

Oi il y a dessus écrit : 

“« Faites-vous morte enseveli’ !” 
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La belle n’y a pas manqué, 

S’est fait morte en terre porter. 
Les prét’s vont devant en chantant, 
Son pére derriére en pleurant. 


“‘Le beau Dion passa par-la, 
— Arrétez, prét’s! arrétez-la! 
Encore une fois je verrai 
M’amie que j’ai tant aimée. 

II tira ses ciseaux d’or fin 

Et décousit le drap de lin. 

La belle un soupir & poussé, 
Un doux rire lui a jeté. 


—Mariez, prét’s, mariez-les! 
Car jamais ne se quitteraient. 
Et quand ils furent mariés 
Tous les deux ils s'en sont allés. 


Ils y fur’nt bien cing ou six lieues, 
Sans s’étre dit un mot ou deux, 

Sinon qu’ la belle lui a dit: 

“ Mon Dieu, Dion, que j’ai grand’ faim! 
Mon Dieu, Dion, que j'ai grand’ faim ! 
J’y mangerais volontiers mon poing ! 
—Mangez-y, belle, votre poing, 

Car plus ne mangerez de pain !” 

Ils y fur’nt bien six ou sept lieues, 
Sans s’étre dit un mot ou deux, 

Sinon qu’ la belle lui a dit: 

“Mon Dieu, Dion, que j’ai grand’ soif! 
Mon Dieu, Dion, que j'ai grand’ soif! 
J’y boirais volontiers mon sang! 
—Buvez-y, belle, votre sang, 

Car plus ne boirez de vin blanc. 


Il y a la-bas un vivier 

Ou quinze dam’s se sont baignées, 
Ou quinze dam’s se sont noyées, 
Et vous la seizieme ferez.” 


Et quand ils furent au vivier, 

Lui dit de se déshabiller. 

“ C’ n’est pas l’honneur des chevaliers 
D’ voir les dam’s s’déshabiller. 


Mettez votre épée sous vos pieds, 
Votre manteau devant vot’ nez, 
Et tournez-vous vers le vivier, 
Alors je me déshabillerai.” 


Il mit son épée sous ses pieds, 
Et son manteau devant son nez, 
Et s’est tourné vers le vivier ; 
La bell’ par derriér’ l’a poussé. 


*% Tenez, ma belle, voici les clefs 
De mes chateaux, de mes contrées. 
—Je n’ai que faire de vos clefs, 
J’y trouverai des serruriers. 


—La bell’, que diront vos amis 
D’avoir noyé votre mari? 

—Je dirai & tous mes amis, 

C’ qu'il a voulu m’ fair’ je lui fis.” 

[The king is there upon his bridge, his daughter 
on his knee... ... Of Dion they are speaking. 
“Do not love Dion, daughter mine! He is a felon 
knight; a beggar knight is he who hath not horse 
to ride.” ‘I love Dion, and I will love—he’s more 
to me than the mother who bore me, or, father, than 
thou who speakest. I love Dion, and I will love!” 
The king calls his jailers, “Quick! shut up my 
daughter in the highest of my towers, where she can 
see neither sun nor day.” Full seven years passed 
away, and her father came not near her, When 
seven years had come and gone her father came to 





see her. “ Well, daughter, how farest thou?” ‘ But 
evil do I fare; one side is pierced with iron, the 
worms have gnawn the other.” “ Donot love Dion, 
daughter mine! He is a felon knight, a beggar 
knight is he,who hath not horse to ride.” **I love Dion, 
and I will love; he’s more to me than the mother 
who bore me, or the father who speaks to me. I love 
Dion, and I will love.” The king recals his jailers. 
“ Quick! shut up my daughter in the highest of my 
towers, where she can see neither sun nor day.” 
Handsome Dion passed thereby; a letter short he 
threw her, wherein these words were writ: ‘“ Cause 
yourself to be dead and buried.” The beauty failed 
not to obey; she caused herself to die and be borne 
to earth; the priests went before, singing; her father 
followed after, weeping. Handsome Dion passed 
thereby. “Stay, priests, I bid thee stay; and 
then once again I can see my love, whom I have 
held so dear.” He took his golden scissors, and 
cut the shroud open; the beauty softly sighed, and 
then she smiled on him. “Marry them, priests, 
marry them, for never shall they part!” And 
when they were married, they took their distant 
way. When five leagues were travelled o’er, and ne'er 
a word been spoken, the beauty said to him: “ Good 
lack, Dion, 1 hunger sore. Good lack, Dion, I hunger 
sore, I could eat this little hand.” “ Eat, my beauty, 
eat thine hand, for bread thou wilt never eat more.” 
And when six leagues were travelled o’er, and ne’er 
a word been spoken, the beauty said to him: ‘* Good 
lack, Dion, I suffer drought! Good lack, Dion, I 
suffer drought, I could drink my own red blood!” 
“ Drink, my beauty, drink thy blood, for white wine 
thou shalt drink no more. Down by there there is 
a fish-pond ; fifteen ladies there have bathed; fifteen 
ladies there are drowned. Thou, my love, shalt 
make the sixteenth.” When they came unto the 
fish-pond, he commanded her to undress. “ No true 
knight did ever stand by to behold a maid undress- 
ing. Put your sword beneath your feet, and your 
cloak before your eyes, and turn your face unto the 
fish-pond, then, Dion, I will undress.” He put his 
sword beneath his feet, his cloak before his eyes, and 
turned his face unto the fish-pond. Quickly from 
behind she pushed him. “ Here, my darling, are the 
keys of all my castles, all my lands.” ‘ What care 
I for all your keys, locksmiths I can find in plenty ?” 
“What, my beauty, will your friends say when 
your husband you have drowned?” “TI shall say 
to all my friends, that what he would have done to 
me I did to him.”] 

When the Prince of Wales was in Canada, he 
was everywhere greeted by the national air La 
claire Fontaine, an air carried over by the 
French emigrants who first colonised Canada. 
On this account I will give the words sung to 
the tune; both are still popular in France ; 


En revenant des noces, dondaine, 

Bien las, bien fatigué, dondé, 

Bien las, bien fatigué, (dis) 

Prés de la claire fontaine, dondaine, &c. 
Je me suis reposé (&c., with repetition). 
A la claire fontaine 

Les mains me suis lavé, 

A la feuille d’un chéne 

Me les suis essuyé, 

A la plus haute branche 

Le rossignol, chantait ; 

Chante, rossignol, chante, 

Puisqu’ tu as le coeur gai. 

Le mien n'est pas de méme, 

Car il est affligé; 


| 
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C’est mon ami Pierre 
Qu’ avec moi s'est brouillé; 
C’est pour une rose 
Que je lui refusai. 
Je voutrais que la rose 
Fiat encore au rosier, 
Et qu’ mon ami Pierre 
Fat encore & m’aimer. 
[Coming home from the wedding, weary and tired, 
I rested myself by the clear water-spring. In the 
clear water-spring my hands I washed; on an oak- 
leaf I dried them; on the highest branch a nightin- 
gale sang. Sing, nightingale, sing! Thy heart is 
merry, mine is not so; alas! mine is heavy thinking 
of my sweetheart Pierre, who has quarrelled with 
me. It was about a rose I would not give him. I 
wish that the rose grew again on the rose-tree, and 
that my sweetheart Pierre would love me once 
more. | 
There are also popular songs which are sung 
at country weddings, all over France ; but more 
especially in Brittany, of which mention is made 
in Madame de Sévigné’s letters. There are cer- 
tain traditional ways of singing this bridal song 
with action almost amounting to pantomime. 
The following song was sung at a wedding 
among the vintagers, the bride sitting on a seat 
apart, and a young girl advancing before the 
other guests, and addressing her in these cou- 
plets : 
Rossignolet des bois, rossignolet sauvage, 
Rossignolet d'amour, qui chante nuit et jour. 
Il dit dans son jargon, dans son joli langage, 
‘Filles, mariez- vous, le mariage est doux. 
Nous sommes v’nus ce soir du fond de nes bocages 
Vous faire compliment de votre mariage, 
A monsieur votre époux aussi bien comme & vous. 
Vous voila donc, madame la mariée, 
Avec un lien d’or qui ne délie qu’ la mort. 
Avez-vous bien compris c’ qu’a dit le prétre ? 
A dit la vérité ce qu’il vous fallait étre: 
Fidéle & votre époux et l’aimer comme vous. 
Quand on dit son époux, souvent on dit son maitre ; 
Ils ne sont pas toujours doux comme ils ont promis 
d@étre, 
Car doux ils ont promis d’étre toute leur vie. 
Vous n’irez plus au bal, madame la mariée, 
Vous n’irez plus au bal, & nos jeux d’assemblée, 
Vous gard’rez la maison tandis que nous irons, 
Quand vous aurez chez vous des beeufs, aussi des 
vaches, 
Des brebis, des moutons, du lait et du fromage, 
Ii faut soir et matin veiller & tout ce train; 
Quand vous aurez chez vous des enfans & conduire, 
Il faut bien leur montrer, et bien souvent leur dire, 
Car vous seriez tous deux coupables devant Dieu 
Si vous avez chez vous des gens & conduire, 
Vous veillerez surtout qu’ils aillent & confesse, 
Car un jour devant Dieu vous répondrez pour eux. 
Recevez ce giteau que ma main vous présente, 
Il est fait de fagon & vous faire comprendre 
Quw’il faut, pour se nourrir, travailler et souffrir. 
Recevez ce bouquet que ma main vous présente, 
Il est fait de fagon & vous faire comprendre 
Que tous les vains honneurs passent comme les 
fleurs.” 

[Nightingale of the woods, wild nightingale, night- 
ingale, thou bird of love, that singest night and day! 
He says 1n his warbling, in his pretty jargon: “ Mai- 
dens, get married, for marriage is sweet. We have 


compliments on your marriage, and to your husband 
as well as to you. You are now bound, my lady the 
bride, with a golden bond which nothing but death 
can undo. Have you fully understood what the 
priest said to you? He told the truth, that you must 
be faithful to your husband, and love him like 
yourself. When we say your husband, we often say 
your master. For they are not always what they 
have promised to be; for they promise to be gentle 
all their lives. You will no longer go to balls, my 
lady the bride; you will no longer go to balls nor 
to merry-makings; you will keep the house while 
we go. When you have oxen and cows, sheep and 
ewes, milk and cheese, every morning, every even- 
ing, you must look after all these things. When 
you have children in the house you must set a good 
example, and often chide them well; for you will 
both be guilty before God if you neglect them. If 
you have at home serving-men and maids you must 
take good care that they go to confession, for one 
day you will have to answer for their souls before 
God. Take this cake which is offered by my hand. 
It is made in such a fashion that from it you may 
learn that in order to eat you must toil and suffer. 
Take this nosegay which is offered by my hand. It 
is made in such afashion that from it you may learn 
that vain earthly honours pass away like flowers.” ] 


It would almost seem fitter if this poetical 
address on the duties and sacrifices of married 
life were made to the bride before she had 
assumed her golden bond, which can only be un- 
done by death; and it certainly gives a new 
signification to the wedding-cake and bridal 
bouquet. One would like to know of what 
articles the French peasant’s cake is composed, 
or how it is made, thus to be interpreted into so 
grave a lesson. 

In the south of France, and also in Corsica, 
extempore songs in honour of the dead are com- 
posed and addressed to the corpse by the nearest 
relation. This custom is always prevalent 
among the Irish under the name of Keene; in 
Scotland, where it is termed a Coronach; and 
in Greece, where they are called Myriologues, 
The following is a Corsican vocero, addressed by 
a mother to her dead daughter - 

Or voici ma fille, 

Jeune fille de seize ans, 

La voici sur la tala, 

Aprés tant de souffrance, 
La voici vétue, 

De ses plus beaux habits; 
Avec ses plus beaux habits, 
Elle veut partir & présent, 
Parce que le Seigneur 

Ne veut plus la laisser ici. 


Oh! combien & present le paradis, 
Sera plus beau ! 

Mais aussi, pour moi, comme 

Le monde sera plein de tourments. 

Un jour sera mille ans 

En pensant & toi, 

Demandant toujours & tous, 

“ Ou est ma fille? 

O mort! pourquoi arracher 

Ma fille de mon sein, 

Et pourquoi me laisser 

Ici-bas pour pleurer toute seule ? 





come this evening all across the thickets to pay you 





Que veux-tu que je iasse ici 
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Si elle n’est plus la pour me consoler? 

Au milieu de voisins sans amour, 

Si je tombe malade au lit, 

Qui est-ce qui essuiera ma sueur ? 

Qui est-ce qui me donnera une goutte d’eau ? 
Qui est-ce qui ne me laissera pas mourir? 


. . . . 


[Here is my daughter, a girl of sixteen, lying 
on the tala (mortuary-table) after so much suf- 
fering. She is lying here, dressed in her best 
clothes. In her best clothes she is leaving us now, 
because the Lord will no longer leave her here. . . . 
Oh, how much more lovely will heaven itself be 
now! But for me, alas! earth will be full of agony. 
One day will be like a thousand years thinking on 
thee! asking always of each one, Where is my 
daughter? Oh, death, wherefore didst thou tear my 
child from my breast ; wherefore leave me alone here 
below toweep? What wilt thou that I should do 
on earth when she is no longer here to comfort me? 
In the midst of relations without affection, neigh- 
bours without love, if I fall ill in bed, who will 
wipe the sweat from my brow? Who will give me 
a drop of water? Who will take care lest I 
Seas a oes 

One of the most curious things of all dis- 
covered by the researches of those interested 
in the proposed commission is, that they have 
traced some of the burdens or choruses in use 
at this day at the south of France up to the 
ancient Greeks, brought to France, doubtless, by 
the Pheenician colony that settled there; and 
one of these refrains lis been discovered to be 
identical in meaning with a couplet in hiero- 
glyphics addressed by an Egyptian labourer to 
his oxen three thousand years ago, and inter- 
preted by Champollion : 

Battez pour vous (dis) 
O beeufs! 
Battez pour vous, 
Des boisseaux pour vos maitres. (is.) 

{Thrash for yourselves, O oxen! Thrash for 

yourselves; and bushels for your masters. | 


And the hieroglyphic which is interpreted by 
the monosyllable “bis,” shows that repetitions 
of a line were familiar to the Egyptians. The 
huntsmen, the fishermen, and the shepherds, 
have also their especial ditties, which almost in- 
variably turn upon one subject. A knight meets 
a shepherdess, and offers her his love ; trequently 
she rejects, sometimes she yields, to the tempta- 
tion. There is one song of a much more modern 
date in which a rustic beauty rejects the offers of 
a wealthy burgess, saying she prefers her sweet- 
heart, Nicholas. The subject, as well as the 
style of this last, shows that it has been com- 
posed since the land was sufficiently peaceful to 
allow the inhabitants of towns to do sometimes 
more than pass as rapidly as possible from place 
to place. 

All sorts of burlesque or drinking songs, pro- 
vided they do not outrage decency, are to be 
collected ; and under this head are included the 
songs they chant in dancing the dances of their 
province, whatever that may be—bourée in the 
south of France, for instance; rondes in the 
north. In the chants with which these latter 
are accompanied, there are many traces of the 





heroic poetry of the middle ages; for instance, 
the refrain of one of the rondes preserve the 
memory of Ogier the Dane, the enemy, and 
afterwards the prisoner, of Charlemagne, as told 
in the romances of that date. While Ogier was 
in captivity, Charlemagne decreed that any one 
who pronounced his name should be put to a 
cruel death. But three hundred faithful squires 
braved death; and came around the palace of 
Charlemagne, crying aloud as if with one voice, 
Ogier! Ogier! Ogier! and Charlemagne un- 
willing to lose the flower of his future knights, 
had to yield and pardon Ogier the Dane. This 
tradition is evidently the basis of the Breton 
chorus of the nineteenth century : 
Who is in this castle ? 

Ogier! Ogier! Ogier! 
Who is in this castle ? 

A gallant knight. 


Qui est dans ce chiiteau? 
Ogier! Ogier! Ogier! 
Qui est dans ce chateau? 

Beau chevalier. 

Even the games of children reveal traces of a 
time when a different state of manners existed 
to the present. When boys and girls at play 
call out 
La tour, prends garde 
De te laisser abattre— art taken —] 
it is a relic of feudal times. When they sing 


[We shall no longer go to 
the wood, the laurels are cut 
down—] 


(Tower, take care, lest thou 


Nous n’irons plus au bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés— 





we perceive that the words have been composed 
in some warmer climate than that of Paris, as 
no laurels grow wild in the woods so far north. 
Two specimens of nursing songs or lullabies 

will close this paper. The first is extremely 
popular : 

Le roi a un’ nourrice 

Belle comme le jour, 

Le roi a un’ nourrice, 

Grand dieu d’amour, 

Belle comme le jour. 

Elle s’est endormie, 

Le dauphin dans ses bras, 

Elle s’est endormie, 

Grand Dieu! hélas! 

Le dauphin dans ses bras, 

Quand ell’ s’est réveillée, 

L’a trouvé etouffé. 

EII Je prend, l’emmailloite, 

Ell’ dit qu’ell’ va laver. 

Le roi est & la f’nétre, 

Le roi l’a vue passer. 

“ Od allez-vous, nourrice ? 

Le dauphin pleurera— 

—N’ayez pas peur qu'il pleurera, 

J’ Vai bien emmaillotté.” 

Ell’ va fair’ dire un’ messe 

A notr’ Dame-de-Pitié. 

Au premier évangile 

L’enfant a soupiré, 

Au dernier évangile 

L’enfant s’est relevé 


[The King has a nurse as fair as day (dis). She 
fell asleep, the dauphin in her arms. When she 
awakened, she found him smothered. She took him 
and swaddled him, and said she was going to wash. 
The King is at the window. The King saw her go 
past. Where are you going, nurse? the dauphin 
will cry. Do not fear he will cry, I have swaddled 
him well. She causes a mass to be said at Our 
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Lady of Pity. At the first gospel, the baby sighed. 
At the second gospel, the baby rose up.] 

The last is a verse out of a Corsican lullaby ; 
there is a soft, monotonous burden to the cradie 
song: 

Quand enfin vous naquites 

On vous fit baptiser : 

La lune fut la marraine 

Et le soleil le parrain. 

Les étoiles qui étaient dans le ciel 
Avaient des colliers d’or. 


[When at length you were born, they had you 
baptised. The moon stood godmother, the sun was 
godfather, and all the stars in heaven had golden 
necklaces. ] 
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No country pays more liberally than England 
for the clothing of its soldiers, but although the 
English infantry soldier of to-day is, as to 
clothing, twice the man he was only ten years 
ago, still ours is, in that respect, nearly the least 
effective army left in Europe. This may seem 
the more extraordinary when we observe that, 
with very few exceptions, our volunteer corps 
have adopted uniforms perfectly suitable for 
campaigning work ; so that the spirit of per- 
sistence in old blunders is certainly not national, 
but is of the Horse Guards, local, and only of 
the old school military. 

We have but to visit Paris and see at what 
distance Napoleon the Third has left us behind, 
by the improvements he has lately made in the 
dress of his infantry. In Italy, the same altera- 
tions for the better are visible in the equip- 
ment of the troops of every arm, whilst even 
in Prussia and Austria, wherever it is found 
that any change in clothing increases either 
the comfort or the efficiency of the soldier, such 
change is immediately adopted. In England 
alone, the military authorities as a body—in 
spite even of better enlightenment in their 
highest chiefs—resist a full reform of soldiers’ 

ess. 

It was my lot to serve—in an English regi- 
ment—some sixteen years in India, and al- 
though I went through four campaigns and 
was many times in action, 1 saw more men in- 
jured and killed by bad and unsuitable clothing, 
than by the bullets of the enemy. No weapon 
of Afighan, Sikh, Burmese, or Pandy, has caused 
the death of half so many men as that most 
detestable instrument of destruction, the leather 
stock has; nor, have the worst climates of the 
East caused half the amount of fever that has 
been engendered by the wretched garments 
called great-coats, which were until very lately 
issued to the army, and which, being of about 
as much use as cloaks of brown paper, afforded 
no protection whatever against the deadly night 
dews of tropical countries. Let any man, even 
in the best of health and the prime of life, try 
one day’s shooting, fishing, hunting, or walking 
over plain ground, clad in a stiff shako with a 
glazed top; a stock—no matter how soft the 
material—round his neck; a tight fitting tunic 





such as our troops now wear; sixty rounds of 
ammunition slung over his shoulder and always 
weighing, hanging, dangling, on the same spot 
of his body, and he will have some idea of 
the difficulties with which an English soldier 
has to contend, even during a common field-day, 
to say nothing of what he has to go through 
during a campaign. Would any man in his 
senses assume such a dress when about to 
undergo physical exertion? I don’t speak of 
the colour or cut of the garments, but of 
their ill-fitting, free-motion-hindering qualities, 
even for the every-day business of life. Why, 
then, should our troops be obliged to do their 
work in such senseless and preposterous uni- 
forms? I am very far from advocating that mili- 
tary clothing should be fashioned like the gar- 
ments of civil life, but I maintain that while 
it is quite “ soldierlike,” it may be at the same 
time easy to wear, and that the more it is made 
with a view to giving the wearer free use of his 
limbs, the more it will have of that ‘ workman- 
like” character which every true soldier rejoices 
to behold. The French have proved the truth 
of this. The dress of their troops is easy 
and comfortable : consequently their officers aud 
men look at all times as if they were ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice. In the 
English army our uniforms are so ungainly, stiff, 
and uncomfortable, that our troops always give 
one the idea of having only been got up for a 
parade. With our neighbours the uniform is 
made for the men; with us the men are delivered 
over to the uniforms. A French officer finds his 
dress so comfortable that he always wears it; 
in the English army an officer discards it on 
every possible occasion. Before our troops had 
been a month in the Crimea, it became almost 
impossible to know by his dress to what corps 
—often to what branch of the service—an officer 
belonged, so numerous were the make-shifts sub- 
stituted for parts of the regular uniform. The 
reason for this was, that nearly every article of 
regulation dress was found to be so utterly un- 
suited to active service, that whatever an officer 
could discard, he at once discarded, adopting as 
a - see the first thing that might come to 
hand, 

To begin with the head-dresses of our army. 
Is there one of them, from the showy helmet of 
the Life Guards to the hideous shako of the 
line, which is in any way suited for campaigning, 
or for active service? They are one and all too 
high, too cumbersome, and far too easy to be 
spoilt when knocked about in camp. Surely our 
military hat-makers might invent some modifi- 
cation of the cloth forage cap with peak, which 
would serve all the required purposes of dress 
and undress—something between the infantry 
officer’s cap as now worn, and the French well- 
known “kepi.” Elderly generals and colonels 
might object to the change as not being 
* dressy” enough, but the first real requisites 
for soldiers’ dress are that it shall be useful and 
workmanlike. With these qualifications, and 
perfect uniformity, a corps cannot help looking 
soldierlike. A military cap should have two 
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covers, one of oilskin with curtain behind, for 
wet weather; the other—like that worn in 
India — of white linen or cotton, for hot 
climates. 

Next in importance to a serviceable head- 
dress, is, that the soldier should be allowed to 
wear his beard. Since the Crimean war, we 
have advanced a step in the way of common 
sense, by authorising the moustache throughout 
the army: thus giving to all a wholesome privi- 
lege formerly only accorded to the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry. The order for the in- 
fantry to grow even this morsel of their beards 
met with disfavour from nearly all the senior 
officers of our army. I myself saw an elderly 
colonel, in command of a regiment, shed tears 
of vexation at what he termed “the un-English 
appearance” his men would have when each 
wore his moustache. In all parts of the East a 
shaved upper lip is looked upon as positive dis- 
grace, and yet, until within the last ten years, 
the English officers of our Sepoy regiments were 
obliged to shave. The moustache is but a por- 
tion of that provision of nature for the health 
of man labouring much in heat and frost, in 
wind and rain, for which soldiers should be 
allowed to thank God in the use. As to the 
miseries of shaving, even with the best razors, 
the finest of Naples soap, the softest of badger- 
hair brushes, the hottest of hot water, and the 
most comfortable of dressing-rooms, shaving is 
a nuisance to which no man would submit 
unless “custom” required it. But what must 
the operation be when performed with one of the 
cheap razors wherewith soldiers have to attack 
their chins, on a dark morning, with cold water 
and hard soap, in a comfortless barrack-room ? 
In the matter of military shaving, the French 
are behind us. Except in the Zouaves and 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, they make the soldier 
shave his cheeks and throat : the very parts for 
which nature especially has given the protection 
of the beard. In the Crimea, our troops wore 
their beards, and found the use of them, as every 
man must who wears his beard, whether under 
exposure to great heat or to severe cold. Shav- 
ing brings in its train sore-throats, toothaches, 
sun-burning, and other ills. An English soldier 
has to encounter all climates, from the cold of 
Canada to tropical heat. And I have no doubt 
whatever that ten years hence our soldiers’ knap- 
sacks will no more contain the materials for 
shaving than they now contain the ingredients 
for making up pigtails. 

Having clothed the soldier’s face and throat 
with what he would find to be his greatest com- 
fort, 1 would next, at once, entirely and for ever, 
abolish that infinitely worse than useless instru- 
ment of torture—the leather stock. It is true 
that of late years the stock has been somewhat 
modified both as to material and size, but why 
should it be worn at all? Would any man, not 
a maniac, wear such a thing willingly at any 
time, more see | when about to undergo as 
much physical exertion as a soldier has even on 
acommon field-day? Why should our troops 
be the only men in England or the Colonies 





whose windpipes must be compressed before 
they are considered fit for duty? Have we not 
the written testimony of the best writers on 
military surgery, and the verbal opinion of 
nearly every medical man who has oun duty 
with soldiers, that the stock has caused or aggra- 
vated innumerable diseases, and is answerable 
for a number of deaths in the ranks? What is the 
last article of dress every soldier puts on when 
getting ready for parade, and the first he takes 
off when parade is over? The stock. When 
a man falls out of the ranks sick or faint, what 
is the first—the only—part of his dress of 
which his comrades relieve him? The stock. 
Or, when too ill to speak, to what does his 
hand move mechanically, if it be still griping 
his neck? Always the stock! I have seen 
again and again, both in England and India, 
men fall out from the ranks during the manceu- 
vres, looking deadly pale, and almost as if about 
to die; but when their stocks were removed 
they at once revived. Yet to this abominable 
relic of stiff Prussian dress, which Frederick the 
Great considered soldierlike, our military autho- 
rities adhere with a tenacity that would be abso- 
lutely incredible, if it were not within our posi- 
tive knowledge. 

Every sportsman and every good walker knows 
that only when a man’s neck is left free and 
unfettered is he able to go through bodily exer- 
tion and fatigue. The French military doctors 
say—and my own experience as a sportsman in 
India confirms the statement—that any one who 
is very much exposed to the sun and wants to 
avoid sunstroke, should wear nothing whatever 
on his neck, but leave the circulation to and 
from the brain perfectly free. Thus the Zouaves, 
who although in the field they wear no other 
protection for the head but a fez or skull-cap 
(winding the turban about it in Algeria only 
on Sundays), suffer much less than any other 
troops from the effects of the sun, and this is 
supposed to be owing to their necks being en- 
tirely uncovered. In the French army, however, 
experience is allowed to teach more quickly than 
in our service. The Emperor is now abolishing 
the stock and substituting for it a black necker- 
chief. Surely if the soldier’s neck must be kept 
warm, it were better done by means of a neck- 
cloth than a stock. If the coat or tunic have a 
stand-up collar, how can it matter what is worn 
under that collar? I look upon the stock—no 
matter of what it is made—as a murderous 
means of inducing all kinds of diseases of the 
brain and eyes, and as a certain means of 
reducing the amount of work to be got out 
of four-fifths of our men. J have, in India, 
often seen soldiers who could not go through 
either a march or a field-day unless they 
slipped their stocks off “on the sly,” and then 
they could do their work as well as any one, 
I never yet asked a soldier—and I have ques- 
tioned very many on the subject—what he 
thought of the stock, who did not say that 
he hated it. And yet what follies, what 
cruelties, have I known committed on soldiers 
by commanding officers, for the sake of main- 
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taining the full rigours of this instrument of 
torture! I have known more than one regi- 
ment stationed in India of which the men were 
not allowed to sit down to dinner, even in the 
hottest of the hot weather, with the thermo- 
meter at a hundred and fifteen degrees in their 
barrack-rooms, unless they had their white 
jackets buttoned up and their stocks on. I, 
who write, when a subaltern, was more than 
once severely reprimanded by the captain of my 
troop because, when inspecting my division 
before parade or field-day, I had overlooked the 
fact that one or iwo of the men had not their 
stocks on. [have seen a dragoon ordered seven 
days’ confinement to barracks by the colonel, 
because, during divine service, in a crowded 
church, ona very hot day in India, he had slipped 
his stock off. I have seen a whole corps of 
officers shirk dining at mess, and therefore 
form private parties at their own houses, which 
ended in cards, quarrels, duels, and what not, 
because, although during the hot months—this 
was in India—they were allowed to dine in 
white waistcoats and open jackets, yet the 
colonel obliged them to wear stocks. In short, 
had there been half the pains and trouble taken 
to make our soldiers good cooks, and to teach 
them to shift for themselves on occasion, that 
has been taken to make them compress their 
windpipes and suffocate themselves, we should 
not have lost half as many men as we did from 
want of good management in the Crimean war. 
The tunic as at present worn in the English 
army is, perhaps, the least objectionable of the 
soldiers’ garments; but it has the prevailing 
fault of English military dress—it is too small, 
too tight, too scrimp, in every way. Why could 
not the regular army take a leaf out of the 
great volunteer book in this matter? We 
seldom, if ever—certainly not among the various 
London corps—see a volunteer with his coat too 
tight for him. Surely even the present style of 
civilians’ dress has done away with the old- 
fashioned idea that to look well a man must feel 
uneasy in his dress-coat. But it is manifest 
that soldiers, of all men, should have their arms, 
chests, shoulders, and loins, as free as pos- 
sible from anything like restraint ; and for this 
reason I am of opinion that if instead of a 
tunic the upper garment were fashioned like a 
blouse, perfectly loose, and only confined at 
the waist by a belt, it would 4 a far more 
useful form of clothing than that now worn in 
the service. Moreover, it would have another 
very great and real advantage : that of allowing 
the soldier to wear under it a waistcoat or other 
under garment, if he felt it requisite. The tight 
uniform we have so long patronised makes no 
allowance for individual differences of consti- 
tution. Whatever the season, whether the sol- 
dier be in good or indifferent health, just out 
of hospital, or never sick in his life, all soldiers 
must, according to the present fashion, have 
just the same amount of clothing oa their bodies, 
ecause there is no room for more under the 
tight-fitting regulation garment. Now, for out- 
ward uniformity of dress 1 am as sivong an ad- 





vocate as any, but I don’t think that the secret 
of making all men sensitive in the same degree 
to cold or heat has yet been discovered. The 
evil arising from the present system is very 
great indeed, more particularly in tropical 
climates, where fevers are common, and where 
a man may be well enough to leave the hos- 
pital, but will nevertheless require for a time 
warmer clothing and more care of his health 
than a stronger comrade. I have often seen a 
man just out of hospital shivering im the ranks 
on a cold raw morning, while right and left of 
him his robust companions were pictures of 
health. It is the want of additional under- 
clothing that sends so many men back again 
and again to the doctor, and ends by their 
having to leave the service while yet young. 
There is another matter in which the Horse 
Guards authorities might with advantage take 
a lesson from the volunteers: namely, the 
bayonet and pouch belts. Throughout the 
English infantry, we used to wear the white 
cross-belts, so manifestly cumbersome and in- 
convenient that they have been abolished, I 
believe, by every army in Europe. We have 
moved in the right direction in this matter, but 
have got only half way. We have abolished 
one of the two cross-belts, substituting a waist- 
belt for the bayonet; but we still leave the 
heavy pouch of the old pattern, most inconve- 
niently hung, and we still retain the old white 
belt, which requires to be daily cleaned with the 
filth called pipeclay. Nothing can be more in- 
convenient than this way of slinging the pouch, 
to say nothing of its requiring more than twice 
the quantity of leather used tor the belt worn 
by the French troops and by most of our volun- 
teers: namely, the single black waist belt, on 
which pouch and bayonet can both be slung, 
and which the wearer can slip round to any 
part of his body: thus enabling him to sleep 
or lie in comparative comfort, even when fully 
accoutred. believe that ours is the only 
army in Europe which has not discarded the 
white belts, that require to be daily smudged 
over with a thick mess of pipeclay, in favour 
of the neat black belts that a damp sponge 
readily cleans. Even the Turkish troops have 
seen the advantage of the black belts, and have 
adopted them. The French army discarded 
white belts about thirteen years ago. Whien 
the present emperor first formed the Imperial 
Guard, he restored as far as possible the uni- 
form worn in the days of his uncle, and among 
other things the old-fashioned white cross-belts 
again came to light. But they were very soon 
abolished. In our service, I believe more men 
are punished for “ dirty belts,” than for any 
other of our minor military offences, and that 
pipeclay is the stupid occasion of great injustice 
being done to the soldier. In India I have often 
seen a sudden puff of wind raise dust about a 
barrack-room, and cover with dirt the still wet 
belts of a whole troop or company, after the 
men had been busy for two hours in cleaning 
them. Or, a man may come off guard at eleven 
A.M,—when, as a matter of course, his belts are 
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soiled with a night spent in the guard-room— 
he will have to attend to his stable or other duties, 
and will be obliged to attend a parade at two or 
three p.m. He has barely time to clean every- 
thing else belonging to him if he look sharp about 
it, but what time to clean and dry his belts? 
On parade the men right and left of him have 
clean belts, as they have not been on guard, and 
this makes his look the more dirty. Yet for 
“ dirty belis” there is no excuse admitted, 
and his captain orders him three days’ con- 
finement to barracks :—to the damage of his 
temper, and the probable destruction of his true 
soldierly feeling. 

Within the last three years there has been 
a general adoption of knickerbockers by most of 
our volunteer corps and by men taking much 
exercise on foot. Even in the French army, 
long trousers have, within the last fifteen 
months, been gradually abolished, and a modi- 
fication of the wide Zouave dress (in fact, 
only a red imitation of the British knicker- 
bocker) has become the universal wear of the 
French infantry. Not so in our service. The 
old shape of trouser is still the only one allowed, 
and the old ammunition boot—perhaps the worst 
ever invented for a pedestrian—still is the “ re- 
gulation,” although by English volunteers and 
French infantry the “ Balmoral” lace boot is 
accepted as the best for work. A French officer 
told me not long ago, that the new pattern of 
short loose trousers and lace-up boots, which 
has lately been adopted for their infantry, was 
copied from the knickerbockers worn by the 
English volunteers; and he expressed his wonder 
that so excellent a walking-dress had not found 
favour in the regular English army. I consider 
that if two equally strong and healthy men were 
put to walk a given distance, the one dressed 
from his waist downward according to the 
French infantry regulation, the other according 
to the English, one would be good for a dis- 
tance of at least five miles more im the day than 
the other. Theshort white gaiter over the boot, 
which also forms part of the new French regu- 
lation dress, is an excellent mode of keeping the 
feet cool during a long hot march, and it is the 
more wouderful that it has not been adopted in 
our service, from its good qualities having been 
for many years proved in our Highland regi- 
ments. As with the dress of our troops, so 
with their arms. Iam only forty years of age, 
yet 1 held a commission in the service when 
there was hardly an officer above the rank 
of major, throughout the army, who did not 
strongly object to pereussion taking the place 
of flint muskets. Then, again, when Brown 
Bess gave way to the rifled fire-arms, what a 
storm it raised amongst all the seniors of the 
service ! 

Some years ago, when our troops and those of 
France were on their way to the Crimea, I saw 
at Malta a couple of French soldiers who had 
landed from a transport, and were fraternising 
with some of our men in the Florianna Barracks. 
When I passed through the barrack-room in 
which the Frenchmen, more than half-seas over, 





were entertaining themselves, they were busy 
upon an inspection of each article of dress be- 
longing to their hosts, and under pretence of 
getting a light for my cigar, I remained near 
them. They did not much approve of anything 
that was shown them, but when theycame to look 
at the British great-coats, their wonder passed 
all bounds. Oue thing is certain, that both in 
make and material no great-coat, cloak, top-coat, 
or wrapper, ever was invented more simply and 
completely an encumbrance to those who are 
obliged to carry it about. And this in a country 
where the best of cloth is made, and wherein the 
art of rendering various textures waterproof, is 
better understood than in any part of the world! 
In most garrisons or regular standing camps, 
the soldier on sentry has a cover called a sentry- 
box to get under in bad weather, but in the field 
he must stand or walk about for two hours, ex- 
posed to rain, wind, or snow, after which he is 
relieved and goes to sleep for two hours, again 
to take his turn in the openair. For such work 
surely he ought to have an outer covering im- 
pervious to weather, or which would at an 

rate keep him as dry as possible. The English 
soldier is provided with a long-skirted garment, 
of a cloth so thin, that, when held up to the 
light, it looks more like green baize than any- 
thing else. This coat is so far from turning 
off water, that it becomes soaked through and 
through in half an hour. For his head, ears, 
or neck, the English soldier has no protection 
whatever, and the glazed leather of his shako 
serves as a water-pipe to convey all the rain 
that falls upon it down his back. The inevitable 
consequences are, that no sooner does one of our 
regiments or brigades go on active service, than 
the men who have to do night duty, fall sick, and 
our hospitals are full. Not so the Frenchman. 
He of the line regiments has a compact well- 
fitting great-coat of stout warm cloth, which in 
cold weather he wears over his vest, or fatigue 
jacket, and which, when he marches in summer, 
he wears by itself. As for tle Zouaves and Chas- 
seurs, they have a large cape of very stout water- 
proof cloth, with an ample hood that comes up 
over the cap, and keeps all dry and warm about 
the head and neck. Moreover, besides these 
garments, there is provided for every man on 
sentry, and handed over to each man as he re- 
lieves his companion, a large Arab cloak with 
arms and ink—a waterproof coat that can be 
put off and on in a moment, and that covers the 
soldier from head to foot, keeping him warm, 
and keeping his rifle as well as his knapsack and 
accoutrements dry. Something of this sort 
should be introduced into our service, only it 
would be preferable that every man should have 
one to himself, and that they were made of stout 
oil-cloth, so that in camp the men could use them 
to spread under their bedding. These cloaks 
should be in addition to good stout watch coats, 
of athick warm cloth, coming well down to the 
knees, and with large hoods which, in very cold 
weather, or during rain, the soldier could draw 
over his head. Such an outfit of top clothing 
might at first be expensive, but the better the 
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uality the longer it would last. Moreover, the 
ormed British soldier costs the state a con- 
siderable amount of money, and for that, if 
for no other reason, he ought to be well taken 
care of. 

Next after the British soldier’s great-coat, 
the knapsack is, perhaps, the most useless thing 
he possesses, ms is certainly the most useless 
thing of its kind to be found in any European 
army. With all other troops, the knapsack, or 

ack, is a small, handy cover, in which an in- 
antry soldier carries what is absolutely neces- 
sary for his comfort and health on the march. 
What he can want with more than a change of 
shirt, socks, and shoes, a brush, a piece of soap, 
and a towel, has only been discovered in the 
English service. In our army the soldiers are 
mn to carry small portmanteaus on their 
backs, and so leuiielle is the encumbrance 
fastened on them, that after a few years’ ser- 
vice few men are free from chest complaints. 
What with razors, pipeclay, brushes, cotton 
shirts, cotton socks, and a number of things 
which look very well at “inspection of kits,” 
but are utterly useless on service, our infantry 
have to carry on their backs at least one-fourth 
more weight than there is really any need for, 
and when even the minimum quantity of clothes, 
ammunition, pack, provisions, and haversack, is 
taken into consideration, the reduction of only 
a pound of this would be an act of mercy. By 
substituting for the present absurdly large 
knapsack, a small, convenient pack, like that 
worn by the Italian Bersigliere (rifle corps) ; 
by doing away with all that is not positively 
necessary in a soldier’s kit; by abolishing 
pipeclay, razors, and all such absurdities; by 
a iditeblin one flannel shirt off and one on, 
for three cotton shirts, the same number of 
worsted socks for three pairs of cotton ; the 
weight carried by the soldier could be reduced, 
not by a fourth, but by a half; and I feel con- 
vince’ that the wear and tear of human life 
would be reduced in no trifling proportion. 
When General Nott’s army advanced from 
Candahar to Cabool, the only two European 
corps -with this foree—her Majesty’s Fortieth 
and Forty-first Regiments—carried noknapsacks, 
nor could the commissariat department provide 
more camels than were enough to carry the 
nien’s bedding. Every soldier had his great- 
coat folded square and strapped on his [a 
and in it carried a single change of each 
article of clothing. With this outfit the troops 
went through several months of very hard 
work, and, when they reached British India, at 
the end of the campaign, had a remarkably 
small number of men in hospital. If such an 
outfit be enough for Affghanistan, it is enough 
for England. 


THE END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


There is one article of dress I would strongly 
recommend for infantry, cavalry, and every 
branch of the service: that is, the large sash, 
or shawl, with which all men in Eastern lands 
—_ up their loins,” and which is gene- 

ly worn even by Western travellers in those 
countries. This sash is about two feet broad, 
and long enough to go three or four times round 
the body. Nearly all our officers who spent 
that fearful winter of 1854-55 before Sebas- 
topol, must have grateful recollections of the 
comfort of the Eastern sash; and many an 
attack of cholera, or of scarcely less fatal chills 
of stomach, did it prevent. Few who have 
sojourned in Egypt, Syria, or any other part 
of the Levant, can be ignorant, of the great 
support to be derived from wearing this sash. 
In the French army it has been introduced for 
all troops going on service, and is, I believe, 
universally worn by regiments stationed in 
Algeria. Last year, I observed that all the men 
of the Syrian expedition wore it; it was made 
of blue merino, very wide, and long enough to 
go several times round the waist. Theo more 
than once seen strong symptoms of cholera 
dispersed, and a sick man restored to health, by 
the mere winding of this warm sash round and 
round his loins. 
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I. 
PICKING UP SOOT AND CINDERS. 

*Anp why Tom Tiddler’s ground?” asked 
the Traveller, 

“Because he scatters halfpence to Tramps 
and such-like,” returned the Landlord, “ and of 
course they pick ’em up. And this being done 
on his own land (which it is his own land, you 
observe, and were his family’s before him), why it 
is but regarding the halfpence as gold and silver, 
and turning the ownership of the property a bit 
round your finger, and there you have the name 
of the children’s game complete. And it’s appro- 
priate too,” said the Landlord, with his favourite 
action of stooping a little, to look across the table 
out of window at vacancy; under the window- 
blind which was half drawn down. “ Leastwise 
it has been so considered by many gentlemen 
which have partook of chops and tea in the 
present humble parlour.” 

The traveller was partaking of chops and tea 
in the present humble parlour, and the Land- 
lord’s shot was fired obliquely at him. 

And you. call him a Hermit ?” said the Tra- 
veller. 

“ They call him such,” returned the Landlord, 
evading personal responsibility; “he is in ge- 
neral so considered.” 

“ What is a Hermit ?” asked the Traveller. 

“ What is it?” repeated the Landlord, draw- 
ing his hand across his chin. 

“ Yes, what is it ?” 

The Landlord stooped again, to get a more 
comprehensive view of vacancy under the window- 
blind, and—with an asphyxiated appearance on 
him as one unaccustomed to definitiona—made no 
answer. 

“ T’ll tell you what I suppose it to be,” said 
the Traveller. “An abominably dirty thing.” 

“Mr. \ ~es is dirty, it cannot be denied,” 
said the I lord. 

“Into . y conceited.” 

“Mr. Mc, s is vain of the life he leads, 
some do say,” replied the Landlord, as another 
concession. 





“A slothful unsavoury nasty reversal of the 
laws of human nature,” said the Traveller; 
“and for the sake of Gon’s working world and 
its wholesomeness, both moral and physical,’ I 
would put ‘the thing on the treadmill (if I had 
= way) wherever I found it; whether on a 
pillar, or in a hole; whether on Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, or the Pope of Rome’s ground, or a 
Hindoo fakeer’s ground, or any other ground.” 

*T don’t know about putting Mr. Mopes on 
the treadmill,” said the Landlord, shaking his 
head very seriously. “There ain’t a doubt but 
what he has got landed property.” 

“ How far may it be to this said Tom Tid- 
dler’s ground ?” asked the Traveller. 

“ Put it at five mile,” returned the Landlord. 

“Well! When I have done my breakfast,” 
said the Traveller, “T’ll go there. I came over 
here this morning, to find it out and see it.” 

“ Many does,” observed the Landlord. 

The conversation passed, in the Midsummer 
weather of no remote year of grace, down 
among the pleasant dales and trout-streams of 
a green English county. No matter what county. 
Enough that you may hunt there, shoot there, 
fish there, traverse long grass-grown Roman 
roads there, open ancient barrows there, see 
many a square mile of richly cultivated land 
there, and hold Arcadian talk with a bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride, who will tell 
you (if you want to — how pastoral house- 
keeping is done on nine shillings a week. 

Mr. Traveller sat at his breakfast in the little 
sanded parlour of the Peal of Bells village ale- 
house, with the dew and dust of an early walk 
upon his shoes—an early walk by road and 
meadow and coppice, that had sprinkled him 
bountifully with little blades of grass, and scraps 
of new hay, and with leaves both young and 
old, and with other such fragrant tokens of the 
freshness and wealth of summer. The window 
through which the landlord had concentrated 
his gaze upon vacancy, was shaded, because the 
morning sun was hot and bright on the village 
street. The village street was like most other 
village streets: wide for its height, silent for 
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its ize, and drowsy in the dullest degtee, 
The quictest little dwellings with the largest 
of window - shutters (to shut up Nothing as 
carefully as if it were the Mint, or the Bank of 
England) had called in the Doctor’s house so 
suddenly, that his brass door-plate and three 
stories stood among them as conspicuous 
and different as the Doctor himself in his 
broadcloth, among the smock-frocks of his 
yatients. The village residences seemed to 
iets gone to law with a similar absence of 
consideration, for a score of weak little lath- 
and-plaster cabins clung in confusion about the 
Attorney’s red-brick house, which, with glaring 
door-steps and a most terrific scraper, seemed 
to serve all manner of ejectments upon them. 
They were as various as labourers—high- 
shouldered, wry-necked, one-eyed, goggle-eyed, 
squinting, bow-legged, knock-knee’d, rheu- 
matic, crazy. Some of the small tradesmen’s 
houses, such as the crockery-shop and the har- 
ness-maker’s, ‘_had a Cyclops window in the 
middle of the gable, within an inch or two of 
its apex, suggesting that some forlorn rural 
Prentice must wriggle himself into that apart- 
ment horizontally, when he retired to rest, after 
the manner of the worm. So bountiful in its 
abundance wasthesurroundingcountry,andsolean 
and scant the village, that one might havethought 
the village had sown and planted everything it 
once possessed, to convert tlie same into crops. 
This would account for the bareness of the little 
shops, the bareness of the few boards and trestles 
designed for market purposes in a corner of 
the street, the bareness of the obsolete Inn and 
Inn Yard, with the ominous inscription “ Excise 
Office,” not yet faded out from the gateway, as 
indicating the very last thing that poverty could 
et rid of. This would also account for the 
detertiined abandonment of the village by one 
stray dog, fast lessening in the perspective 
where the white posts and the eine were, and 
would explain his conduct on the hypothesis 
that he was going (through the act of suicide) 
to convert himself ito manure, and become a 
part proprictor in turnips or mangold-wurzel. 

Mr. Traveller having finished his breakfast 
and paid his moderate score, walked out to the 
threshold of the Peal of Bells, and, thence 
directed by the pointing finger of his host, be- 
took himself towards the ruined hermitage of 
Mr. Mopes the hermit. 

For, Mr. Mopes, by suffering everything 
about him to go to ruin, and by dressing him- 
self in a blanket and skewer, and by steeping 
himself in soot and grease and other nastiness, 
liad acquired great renown in all that country- 
side—far greater renown than he could ever 
have won for himself, if his career had been that 
of any ordinary Christian, or decent Hottentot. 
He had even blanketed and skewered and sooted 
and greased himself, into the London papers. 
And it was curious to find, as Mr. Traveller 





found by stopping for a new direction at. this 
farm-house or at that cottage as he went along, | 
with how much accuracy the morbid Mopes had 
counted on the weakness of his neighbours io 





embellish him. A mist of home-brewed marvel 
and romance surrounded Mopes, in which (as in 
al! fogs) the real proportions of the real object 
were extravagantly heightened. He had mur- 
dered his beautiful beloved in a fit of jealousy 
and was doing penance; he had made a vow 
under the influence of grief; he had made a 
vow under the influence of a fatal accident; he 
had made a vow under the influence of religion ; 
he had made a vow under the influence of 
drink ; he had made a vow under the influence 
of disappointment; he had never made any 
vow, but “had got led into it” by the possession 
of a mighty and most awful secret; he was 


‘enormously rich, he was stupendously cha- 


ritable, he was profoundly learned, he saw 
spectres, he knew and could do all kinds of 
wonders. Some said he went out every night, 
and was met by terrified wayfarers stalking along 
dark roads, others said he never went out, some 
knew his penance to be nearly expired, others 
had positive information that his seclusion was 
not a penance at all, and would never expire but 
with himself. Even, as to the easy facts of how 
old he was, or how long he had held verminous 
occupation of his blanket and skewer, no con- 
sistent information was to be got, from those 
who must know if they would. He was repre- 
sented as being all the ages between five-and- 
twenty and sixty, and as having been a hermit 
seven years, twelve, twenty, thirty—though 
twenty, on the whole, appeared the favourite 
term. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Traveller. “At any 
rate, let us see what a real live Hermit looks 
like.” 

So, Mr. Traveller went on, and on, and on, 
until he came to Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 

It, was a nook in a rustic by-road, which the 
genius of Mopes had laid waste as completely, as 
if he had been born an Emperor and a Conqueror. 
Its centre object was a dwelling-house, suffi- 
ciently substantial, all the window-glass of which 
had been long ago abolished by the surprisin 
genius of Mopes, and all the windows of whic 
were barred across with rough-split logs of 
trees nailed over them on the outside. A rick- 
yard, hip-high in vegetable rankness and ruin, 
contained outbuildings, from which the thatch 
had lightly fluttered away, on all the winds of 
all the seasons of the year, and from which the 
planks and beams had heavily dropped and rotted. 
The frosts and damps of winter, and the heats 
of summer, had warped what wreck remained, 
so that not a post or a board retained the posi- 
tion it was meant to hold, but everything was 
twisted from its purpose, like its owner, and 
degraded and debased. In this homestead of the 
sluggard, behind the ruined hedge, and sinking 
away among the ruined grass and the nettles, 
were the last perishing fragments of certain ricks: 
which had gradually mildewed and collapsed, 
until they looked like mounds of rotten honey- 
couib, or dirty sponge. Tom Tiddler’s ground 
could even show its ruined water; for, there was 
a slimy pond into which a tree or two had 
fallea—oue soppy truak and branches lay across 
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it tlen—which in its accumulation of stagnant 
weed, and in its black decomposition, and in all 
its foulness and filth, was almost comforting, 
regarded as the only water that could have re- 
flected the shameful place without seeming 
polluted by that low office. 

Mr. Traveller looked all around him on Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, and his glance at last en- 
countered a dusty Tinker lying among the weeds 
atid rank grass, in the shade of the dwelling- 
house. A rough walking-staff lay on the ground 
by his side, and his head rested on a small 
wallet. He met Mr. Traveller’s eye without 
lifting up his head, merely depressing his chin a 
little (for he was lying on his back) to get a 
better view of him. 

“ Good day !” said Mr. Traveller. 

“ Same to you, if you like it,” returned the 
Tinker. 

* Don’t you like it? 

“ T ain’t partickler in weather, 
Tinker, with a yawn. 

Mr. Traveller had walked up to where he 
lay, and was looking down at him. “This isa 
curious place,” said Mr. Traveller. 

“ Ay, I suppose so!” returned the Tinker. 
“Tom ‘Tiddler’s ground, they call this.” 

“ Are you well acquainted with it ?” 

** Never saw it afore to-day,” said the Tinker, 
with another yawn, “and don’t care if I never 
see it again. ‘There was a man here just now, 
told me what it was called. If you want to see 
Tom himself, you must go in at that gate.” He 
faintly indicated with his chin, a little mean 
ruin of a wooden gate at the side of the house. 

“ Have you seen Tom?” 

“ No, and I ain’t partickler to see him. I 
can see a dirty man anywhere.” 

“ He does not live in the house, then?” said 
Mr. Traveller, casting his eyes upon the house 
anew. 

“The man said,” returned the Tinker, rather 
irritably, —“‘ him as was here just now, — 
‘this what you’re a lying on, mate, is Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. And if you want to see Tom,’ 
he says, ‘you must go in at that gate.’ The 
man come out at that gate himself, and he 
ought to know.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Traveller. 

* Though, perhaps,” exclaimed the Tinker, so 
struck by the brightness of his own idea, 
that it had the electric effect upon him of 
causing him to lift up his head an inch or so, 
“* perhaps he was a liar! He told some rum’uns 
—him as was here just now, did—about this 
place of Tom’s. He says—him as was here 
just now—‘ When Tom shut up the house, 
mate, to go to rack, the beds was left, all made, 
like as if somebody was a going to sleep in every 
bed. And if you was to walk through the 
bedrooms now, you’d see the ragged mouldy 
bedclothes a heaving and a heaving like seas. 
And a heavitig and a heaving with what ? he 
says. ‘Why, with the rats under ’em.’” - 

“ Twish 1 had seen that man,” Mr. Traveller 
remarked. 
* You’d have been welcome to see him in- 


It’s a very fine day.” 
” returned the 








stead of me seeitig him,” growled the Tinker ; 
* for he was a long-winded one.” 

Not without a sense of injury in the remem- 
brance, the Tinker gloomily closed his eyes. Mr. 
Traveller, deeming the Tinker a short-winded one, 
from whom no further breath of information was 
to be derived, betook himself to the gate. 

Swung upon its rusty hinges, it admitted him 
into a yard in which there was nothing to be 
seen but an outhouse attached to the ruined 
building, with a barred window init. As there 
were traces of many recent footsteps under this 
window, and as it was a low winksé, and un- 
glazed, Mr. Traveller made bold to peep within 
the bars. And there to be sure he had a real 
live Hermit before him, and could judge how 
the real dead Hermits used to look. 

He was lying on a bank of soot and cinders, 
on the floor, in front of a rusty fireplace. There 
was nothing else in the dark little kitchen, or 
scullery, or whatever his den had been originally 
used as, but a table with a litter of old bottles 
on it. A rat made aclatter among these bottles, 
jumped down, and ran over the real live Hermit 
on his way to his hole, or the man in Ais hole 
would not have been so easily discernible. 
Tickled in the face by the rat’s tail, the owner 
of Tom Tidaler’s ground opened his eyes, saw Mr. 
Traveller, started up, and sprang to the window. 

* Humph!” thought Mr. Traveller, retiring 
a pace or two from the bars. “A compound o 
Newgate, Bedlam, a Debtors’ Prison in the 
worst time, a chimney-sweep, a mudlark, and 
the Noble Savage! A nice old family, the 
Hermit family. Hah!” 

Mr. Traveller thought this, as he silently con- 
fronted the sooty object in the blanket and 
skewer (in sober truth it wore nothing else), 
with the matted hair and the staringeyes. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Traveller thought, as the eyes sur- 
veyed him with a very obvious curiosity in as- 
certaining the effect they produced, ‘ Vanity, 
vanity, vanity! Verily, all is vanity !” 

“ What is your name, sir, and where do you 
come from?” asked Mr. Mopes the Hermit—with 
an air of authority, but in the ordinary human 
speech of one who has been to school. 

Mr. Traveller answered the inquiries. 

** Did you come here, sir, to see me ?” 

“TI did. I heard of you, and I came to see 
you.—I know you like to be seen.” Mr. Tra- 
veller coolly threw the last words in, as a matter 
of course, to forestal an affectation of resent- 
ment or objection that he saw rising beneath the 
grease and grime of the face. They had their 
effect. 

“So,” said the Hermit, after a momentary 
silence, unclasping the bars by which he had 
previously held, and seating himself behind them 
on the ledge of the window, with his bare le 
and feet crouched up, “ you know I like to be 
seen ?” 

Mr. Traveller looked about him for something 
to sit on, and, observing a billet of wood in a 
corner, brought it near the window. Delibe- 
rately seating himself upon it, he answered : 
“Just so.” 
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Each looked at the other, and each appeared 
= some pains to get the measure of the 
other. 

“Then you have come to ask me why I lead 
this life,” said the Hermit, frowning in a stormy 
manner. “I never tell that to any human being. 
I will not be asked that.” 

“Certainly you will not be asked that by 
me,” said Mr. Traveller, “for I have not the 
slightest desire to know.” 

“You are an uncouth man,” said Mr. Mopes 
the Hermit. 

“ You are another,” said Mr. Traveller. 

The Hermit, who was plainly in the habit of 
overawing his visitors with the novelty of his 
filth and his blanket and skewer, glared at 
his present visitor in some discomfiture and sur- 
prise: as if he had taken aim at him with a sure 
gun, and his piece had missed fire. 

* Why do you come here at all?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“ Upon my life,” said Mr. Traveller, “I was 
made to ask myself that very question only a few 
minutes a pal a Tinker too.” 

As he g aes | towards the gate in saying it, 
the hermit glanced in that direction likewise. 

“Yes. He is lying on his back in the sun- 
light outside,” said Mr. Traveller, as if he had 
been asked concerning the man, “and he won’t 
come in; for he says—and really very reason- 
ably—‘ What should I come in for? I can see 
a dirty man anywhere.’ ” 

“You are an insolent person. Go away from 
my premises. Go!” said the Hermit, in an im- 
perious and angry tone. 

“Come, come!” returned Mr. Traveller, quite 
undisturbed. “ This is a little too much. You 
are not going to call yourself clean? Look at 
your legs. And as to these being your pre- 
mises :—they are in far too disgraceful a condi- 
tion to claim any privilege of ownership, or any- 
thing else.” 

The Hermit bounced down from his window- 
ledge, and cast himself on his bed of soot and 
cinders. 

“ Lam not going,” said Mr. Traveller, glancing 
in after him: “you won’t get rid of me in that 
way. You had better come and talk.” 

“TI won’t talk,” said the Hermit, flouncing 
round to get his back towards the window. 

“Then I will,” said Mr. Traveller. ‘“ Why 
should you take it ill that I have no curiosity to 
know why you live this highly absurd and 
highly indecent life? When I contemplate a 
man in a state of disease, surely there is no moral 
obligation on me to be anxious to know how 
he took it.” 

After a short silence, the Hermit bounced up 

in, and came back to the barred window. 

“What? You are not gone ?” he said, affect- 
ing to have supposed that he was. 

“Nor going,” Mr. Traveller replied: “I 
design to pass this summer day here.” 

“How dare you come, sir, upon my pre- 
mises ” the Hermit was returning, when 
his visitor interrupted him. 





take credit for. 
thick and dark, Mr. Mopes, but I can see 
enough of you through it, to see that you are 
still a young man.” 


your premises. I cannot allow such a place 
as this to be dignified with the name of pre- 
mises.” 

“ How dare you,” said the Hermit, shaking 
his bars, “ come in at my gate, to taunt me 
with being in a diseased state ?” 

“Why, Lord bless my soul,” returned the 
other, very composedly, “you have not the face 
to say that you are in a wholesome state? Do 
allow me again to call your attention to your legs. 
Scrape yourself anywhere—with anything — 
and then tell me you are in a wholesome state. 
The fact is, Mr. Mopes, that you are not only 
a Nuisance——” 

* A Nuisance ?” repeated the Hermit, fiercely. 

“What is a place in this obscene state of 
dilapidation but a Nuisance? What is a manin 
your obscene state of dilapidation but a Nui- 
sance? Then, as you very well know, you can- 
not do without an audience, and your audience 
is a Nuisance. You attract all the disreputable 
vagabonds and prowlers within ten miles round, 
by exhibiting yourself to them in that ob- 
jectionable blanket, and by throwing copper 
money among them, and giving them drink out 
of those very dirty jars and bottles that I see in 
there (their stomachs need be strong!) ; and in 
short,” said Mr. Traveller, summing up in a 
quietly and comfortably settled manner, “ you 
are a Nuisance, and this kennel is a Nuisance, 
and the audience that you cannot possibly dis- 
pense with is a Nuisance, and the Nuisance is 
not merely a local Nuisance, because it is a 
general Nuisance to know that there can be 
such a Nuisance left in civilisation so very long 
after its time.” 

“ Will you go away? I have a gun in here,” 
said the Hermit. 

* Pooh!” 

“1 have!” 

“Now, I put it to you. Did I say you 
had not? And as to going away, didn’t I say I 
am not going away? You have made me forget 
where | was. now remember that I was 
remarking on your conduct being a Nuisance. 
Moreover, it is in the last and Towest degree 
inconsequent foolishness and weakness.” 
“Weakness ?” echoed the Hermit. 

** Weakness,” said Mr. Traveller, with his 
former comfortably settled final air. 

“T weak, you fool?” cried the Hermit, “I, 
who have held to my purpose, and my diet, and 
my only bed there, all these years ?” 

“The more the years, the weaker you,” re- 
turned Mr. Traveller. “Though the years are 
not so many as folks say, and as you willingly 
The crust upon your face is 


“TInconsequent foolishness is lunacy, I sup- 


pose ?” said the Hermit. 


“T suppose it is very like it,” answered Mr, 


Traveller. 


“ Do I converse like a lunatic ?” 
“One of us two must have a strong pre- 





* Really, you know, you must of talk about 





sumption against him of being one, whether or 
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no. Either the clean and decorously clad man, 
or the dirty and indecorously clad man. I don’t 
say which.” ~ 

“Why, you self-sufficient bear,” said the 
Hermit, “not a day passes but I am justified 
in my purpose by the conversations I hold here ; 
not a day passes but I am shown, by everything 
I hear and see here, how right and strong I am 
in holding my purpose.” 

Mr. Traveller, lounging easily on his billet of 
wood, took out a pocket pipe and began to fill 
it. “Now, that a man,” fe said, appealing to 
the summer sky as he did so, “that a man— 
even behind bars, in a blanket and skewer— 
should tell me that he can see, from day to day, 
any orders or conditions of men, women, or 
children, who can by any possibility teach him 
that it is anything but the miserablest drivel- 
ling for a human creature to quarrel with his 
social nature—not to go so far as to say, to 
renounce his common human decency, for 
that is an extreme case; or who can teach 
him that he can in any wise separate him- 
self from his kind and the habits of his kind, 
without becoming a deteriorated spectacle cal- 
culated to give the Devil (and perhaps the 
monkeys) pleasure; is something wonderful ! 
I repeat,” said Mr. Traveller, beginning to 
smoke, “the unreasoning hardihood of it, is 
something wonderful—even in a man with the 
dirt upon him an inch or two thick—behind 
bars—in a blanket and skewer !” 

The Hermit looked at him irresolutely, and 
retired to his soot and cinders and lay down, and 
got up again and came to the bars, and again 
ooked at him irresolutely, and finally said with 
sharpness : 

“I don’t like tobacco.” 

“T don’t like dirt,” rejoined Mr. Traveller; 
* tobacco is an excellent disinfectant. We shall 
both be the better for my pipe. It is my in- 
tention to sit here through this summer day, 
until that blessed summer sun sinks low in the 
west, and to show you what a poor creature you 
are, through the lips of every chance wayfarer 
who may come in at your gate.” 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired the Hermit, 
witb a furious air. 

“TI mean that yonder is your gate, and there 
are you, and here am I; I mean that I know it 
to be a moral impossibility that any person can 
stray in at that gate from any point of the com- 
pass, with any sort of experience, gained at first 
and, or derived from another, that can confute 
me and justify you.” 

“You are an arrogant and boastful hero,” 
said the Hermit. “You think yourself pro- 
foundly wise.” 

“Bah!” returned Mr. Traveller, quietly 
smoking. “There is little wisdom in knowing 


that every man mast be up and doing, and that 
all mankind are made dependent on one an- 
other.” 

“You have companions outside,” said the 
Hermit, “I am not to be imposed upon by your 
assumed confidence in the people who may 
enter,” 








“A depraved distrust,” returned the visitor, 
compassionately raising his eyebrows, ‘“ of 
wre 3 belongs to your state. I can’t help 
that.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you have no confe- 
derates ?” 

“T mean to tell you nothing but what I have 
told you. What I have told you, is, that it isa 
aaa impossibility that any son or daughter of 
Adam can stand on this ground that I put my 
foot on, or on any ground that mortal treads, 
and gainsay the healthy tenure on which we 
hold our existence.” 

“ Which is,” sneered the Hermit, “ according 
to you-——” ! 

“‘ Which is,” returned the other, “ according 
to Eternal Providence, that we must arise and 
wash our faces and do our gregarious work 
act and re-act on one another, leaving only the 
idiot and the palsied to sit blinking im the cor- 
ner. Come!” apostrophising the gate; “ Open 
Sesame! Show his eyes and grieve his heart! 
I don’t care who comes, for I know what must 
come of it !” 

With that, he faced round a little on his 
billet of wood towards the gate; and Mr. 
Mopes the Hermit, after two or three ridiculous 
bounces of indecision at his bed and back again, 
submitted to what he could not help himself 
against, and coiled himself on his window-ledge, 
holding to his bars and looking out rather 
anxiously. 

II, 
PICKING UP EVENING SHADOWS. 

Tue first person to appear at the gate, was a 
gentleman who looked in accidentally, and who 
carried a sketch-book under his arm. From the 
amazement and alarm expressed in his look and 
manner, it was plain that the Hermit’s fame had 
not reached him. As soon as he could speak, 
he mentioned apologetically that he had been 
struck, as a stranger in that part of the country, 
by the picturesquely-ruinous appearance of the 
yard and out-houses, and that he had looked in 
at the gate, with the idea of finding nothing 
more remarkable than the materials for a sketch 
of still-life. 

After revealing the mystery of the Hermit 
to this bewildered stranger, Mr. Traveller ex- 
plained that any narrative-contributions towards 
the enlivening of Mr. Mopes and the morning, 
drawn from the personal experience of visitors 
at the gate, would be highly appreciated in that 
mouldy locality. At first, the visitor thus ad- 
dressed hesitated ; not so much, as it afterwards 
appeared, from want of means to answer the call 
made upon him, as from want of resources in 
his own memory to use on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Pondering on Mr. Traveller’s request, he 
entered rather absently into conversation with 
the Hermit. 

“I never knew any good to come yet,” said 
this gentleman, “of a man shutting himself up 
in the way you’re doing. I know the tempta- 
tion to it myself, have experienced it myself, 
and yielded to it myself; but I never knew any 
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good—stop, though,” he added, correcting him- 
self as a scrupulous man does, who will not 
accept the help of the smallest false statement 
to aid his dearest theory—“ I do remember one 
good thing which came, in some degree, of a 
man’s leading a solitary life.” 

The Hermit hugged his bars in triumph. 
Mr. Traveller, nothing diseouraged, requested 
the stranger to mention the circumstance. 

** You shall hear it,” was the answer. ‘‘ But, 
before I begin, I must tell you that the period 
of my tale dates some years back into the past, 
that at the time of which I shall speak I had 
newly experienced a considerable reverse of for- 
tune, and that, fancying my friends would make 
me feel the loss if I remained among them, 
I had determined to shut myself up away from 
them, and lead an entirely solitary life till 1 could 
in some degree retrieve my losses.” 


T is a tale, this that I am about to tell, 

of good deeds revealed, of good instincts 

roused, of a good work done, and a good result 
attained, and all through Evening Shadows. 

I have often thought what tell-tell things 
shadows are. I mean the shadows that one who 
stands outside sees in the windows of a lighted- 
up room or building; the shadows thrown on a 
blind by figures interposing between it and the 
lamp-light. I have noticed these in churches 
during divine service, when I, wandering about 
outside, have looked up at the windows and 
seen the shades of a pair of lovers reading out 
of the same hymn-book ; of children evidently 
chattering and grinning together ; and sometimes 
a shadow which bobbing forward from time to 
time in a jerking fashion, then catching itself, 
still with a jerk, then remaining preternaturally 
erect and still, and then beginning to bob again, 
has suggested to me that the fourth head of a 
sermon in eight compartments was being de- 
veloped, and that the shadow before me was 
that of one who was taking refuge from oratory 
in sleep. 

Among the number of the shadows which 
my memory retains, there are some that lie upon 
it with no dark and‘shuddering chill ; some that 
were cast by objects in themselves so pure and 
noble that the shade itself seemed only a sub- 
dued brightness, and the light that cast it—a 

lory. 

My story begirs at the time, some years ago, 
when, as a single man, 1 was living in a narrow 
and rather crowded street in one of the old parts 
of London—one of those streets where very 
decent houses are mixed with much poorer ones 
-—and in one of the best and cleanest of which 
I oceupied two rooms; a bedroom and a 
sitting-room. Having at that time, as 1 have 
now, a great dread of noise while at work, 
I made use of the back room as my studio, 
sleeping in the front of the house, which was 
quiet at night but not in the daytime, by reason 
ol the day traflic. My painting-room, then, was 
On the second floor, and at the back of the house, 
and as there was a street running at an acute 


only a few yards higher up, it will easily be | 
understood that the backs of the houses in this 
slanting thoroughfare, which was called appro- 
priately enough, Cross-street, were in tolerably 
close proximity to my painting-room window. 
I have been thus exact in describing the topo- 
graphy of my place of abode, because then 
you will be better able to understand how it 
happened that my attention was directed to the || 
circumstances which I am about to detail. 

You will be able to understand how it was 
that, sitting, especially during the short days, 
as the dusk was beginning to fall, looking 
meditatively out of window and thinking of 
my work, my attention would often be drawn, 
almost without my knowledge, to some of the 
windows in the slanting street which I have 
described, and how I found myself not unfre- 
quently speculating about some of the inhabi- 
tants of the rooms which were separated from 
that in which I was sitting, by so small a space. 

There was one window more than all the rest 
which, for some reason or other, used espe- 
cially to occupy my thoughts. It was a window 
exactly level with my own, and exactly oppo- 
site to it. During the daytime, though the 
blind was always drawn up as high as it could 
be, I could see but little of the room, but 
what I could make out only showed me that it | 

| 





was a very poor place indeed. Long habits || 
of a speculative use of my eyes, if I may so ex- | 
press myself, have perhaps given me a tendency || 
to attach much importance to the external as- || 
pects of things as indicative of what goes on || 
within. Be that as it may, I possess that ten- || 
dency, and possess it very strongly on the sub- | 
ject of windows. I think that the windows of 
a house give one a great idea of the dispositions, || 
the habits, and the tempers of the occupants. 
Who has not felt, in passing by a house whose 
well-cleaned windows are filled with flowers, 
where the solid white and green of the Arum, 
and the delicate shades of colour in the rows of || 
blossoming hyacinths, stand out in pleasant fresh- | 
ness ugainst the dark background formed by the 
interior of the roon—who has not felt that the 
inhabitant of a house whose windows are thus 
decorated, are in a calmer and happier condition 
thantheir next-door neighbours, where the yellow | 
blind hangs crookedly across the dirty window, | 
and the wire screen beneath has got a bulging 
ragged hole in it ? | 
Holding, then, the theory which I have ven- 
tured thus to put forward, it will be readily be- || 
lieved that I augured the better of the occupants 
of the room opposite, from the fact that I could 
see through the lower panes of the window the 
leaves and branches of a great big fuchsia spread 
out fan-wise on a wooden frame. Other little | 
contrivances and adornments there were about | 
this poor casement, which,though of the cheapest | 
and most twopenny order of decorative art, || 
a 





showed yet some love of the gentler side of 

things, and a wish to put a good face on || 

poverty. 
But it is, as I have already said, towardsdusk || 





angle to that in which I lived, and joining it 





and in the evening that my attention has been 
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oftenest fixed on the window which I have been 
describing. It is then that, the room being 
lighted up, the shadows of things and persons 
within it are thrown upon the blind with a 
clearness and distinctness which those who have 
never observed such matters would hardly eredit. 
The shadows tell me, then, that the room is 
tenanted by a husband and wife both young, I 
am certain. The man, as I gather from his po- 
sition, and what I take to be the shadow of a 
tissue-paper screen behind which he stoops over 
his labour, is a poor drudging engraver for 
whom the days are not long enough, sitting 
cramped up at his patient toil through many 
hours of the night. As I watch him, he will 
rise and stretch back his head to relieve the 
muscles of his neck, and then I see that the 
shadow thrown on the blind is that of a young 
figure, spare but well made. The light shows 
me also that he wears ay it is a very 
strong light indeed, and this makes me more 
sure than ever that he is an engraver. The 
shadow of his wife is there beside him—almost 
always. How she watches over and tends him, 
how she hangs over !\is chair, or kneels be- 
side him! 1 had never, at the time I speak 
of, seen her, but I could not heip fancying 
that she was pretty and good enongh to light 
up a darker room than that in which she 
lives, and to make her hushand’s life of toil— 
if he can keep it up—not only bearable but de- 
lightful. 

Ir he can keep it up—but can he? Mis 
shadow is all that I have seen of him, but it 
looks like the shadow of one in delicate health. 
I never miss him from his place at night, and I 
can see the edge of his blind by which he works, 
at his window all day. “If he sits drudging 
there,” thought I, “he will surely, as is the case 
in all excess, defeat his own object and end in 
being disabled altogether.” 

It was not long 5 I began to fear that 
what I had apprehended had taken place. There 
came a day when the blind was not drawn up to 
Jet in the light on the engraver’s work, but re- 
mained drawn down the whole day. It would 
be difficult to express how anxiously I longed 
for the evening, and the shadows which should 
tell me more. 

That evening the light was burning in the 
room as usual, but the straight-edge of the en- 

raver’s blind was not seen cutting against it. 

‘here was the shadow of but one person, it was 
that of a woman, and as the figure which cast it 
moved so quietly about, I could make out that 
she was pouring out drugs and mixing the dif- 
ferent compounds wanted in a sick-room by the 
light of thelamp. Sometimes she would pause 
in these occupations and look towards one end 
of the room, where I concluded the bed was 

laced; and sometimes I could even imagine, 

ut this must have been pure fancy, that, look- 
ing still in the same direction, her lips would 
move at times, and that she was speaking. I 
could even see her tasting the food she was mix- 
ing, with her head a little on one side ; altering 
and tasting it often before she carried it across 








the room to where, I felt sure, the sick man lay. 
So much will shadows tell. 

From my front window I can see a long way 
up and down the street, even to that corner 
where the early breakfast dept is found every 
morning—a poor stall enough, and driving a 
poor business, I should have thought; a busi- 
ness, however, in which I am so deeply inte- 
rested that my first morning act is to go to the 
window and see if the poor old proprietor has 
got a customer—nay, once I put on a pilot-coat 
and a wideawake hat to appear in character, and 
purchased a cup of his coffee, which was a sound 
coffee enough, though a little gritty, and per- 
haps a thought weak. Enough of that, I can 
see to the coffee-stall one way, and nearly as far 
the other, and at the back I command a bit of a 
court, two mewses and a half, and, by great dis- 
location of neck, a little serap of Brewer-street, 
Golden-square. Now in all these regions which 
are continually under my eye, I haye noticed 
one constantly pervading presence, one figure 
which comes upon the scene without fail every 
day in the year and at all conceivable hours. Lt 
is the figure of a tallish gentleman of about five- 
and-thirty, who stoops a little, has a very round 
back, wears spectacles, is always dressed in a 
buttoned black frock-coat, is always iu a hurry, 
always expected anxiously at the houses he 
visits, and always followed to the door, on coming 
out again, by some who question him eagerly as 
he leaves them, and who seem to seek for com- 
fort in his most inscrutable face. Of course I 
have not watched this gentleman’s proceedings 
long, without coming to the conclusion that it is 
Mr. Cordial, the parish doctor, whose surgery in 
Great Pulteney-street I am so often in the habit 
of passing. 

Tf there had been any previous doubt on my 
mind as to the state of things in the house op- 
posite, it would at once have been put to flight 
when, on the day succeeding that evening on 
which I had watched the engraver’s wife in her 
capacity of nurse, I caught a dark glimpse of 
this gentleman’s head (rather a bald head for so 
young a man) at the window of the room oppo- 
site, which he had come to, to prepare some 
mixture or other. 

“Now here,” I thought to myself, “is a 
pretty business. This is just what 1 feared. 
Here is this poor fellow laid up, unable to work, 
and probably not only ill in body, but harassed 
in mind by the consciousness that as long as he 
is ill, there can be no money coming in to 
supply the daily expenses which, however poorly 
they live, he and his wife must of necessity 
incur.” 

I thought over this matter, and turned it all 
sorts of ways, as people who are unlucky 
enough, or unwise enough, to live alone do 
turn and twist things, and was so haunted by 
the thought of what was going on in the room 
opposite, that in the course of the afternoon 1 
was obliged to go out and take a long walk, in 
order to fill up the time that must necessarily 
intervene before ihe lamp would be lit, and the 
shadows thrown upon the blind, When I got 
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back from that walk I was in such hot haste for 
such silent news as I might reasonably hope to 
in, that I did not even stay to light my candle, 
fat felt my way as well as I could across the 
room, and stationed myself at the window. 

At first I thought that there were no shadows 
at all on the white glaring blind, except those 
of the poor bits of curtain and of the spread- 
out fuchsia before mentioned, but by-and-by, 
noticing a small and continually moving shadow 
mixed up with that of the curtain, and observing 
that it rose and fell regularly and quickly, I 
presently connected it with another mass of 
shade a little above it, and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this last was thrown by a woman’s head, 
and by the moving shadow by her hand, as it rose 
and fell in the action of working with the needle. 
It was not long before I found out that my 
hypothesis was well grounded ; for a little while 
the shadow of the hand was still and that 
of the head was raised, as if the person whose 
silhouette lay thus upon the blind was in 
the act of listening—and then it rose, and 
I saw the well-known figure of the engraver’s 
wife pass the light, and knew that she had moved 
towards that quarter of the room in which I had 
made. up my mind that the bed with the sick 
man in it was placed, 

During the greater part of that evening, as I 
watched, and my occupations were frequently 
interrupted that I might do so, I made out no 
shadow but that which I have just mentioned. 
But, at about nine o’clock, 1 saw another 
shadow pass before the blind, and as it was that 
of a man, I had for a moment the hope that it 
was cast by the invalid, It was only for a mo- 
ment, another glance showed me that this person 
wore no beard, and that there was greater bulk 
of figure than would have been cast by the poor 
engraver. I soon concluded that it was the 
doctor ; and if I had any doubt on this subject it 
was. removed when I presently observed the 
workman-like angle of elbow made by the 
shadow as it stood before the light, pouring 
something into what I suppose, from its size, 
must have been a teacup. 

Twice a day, then. He was ill enough for 
the doctor to come to him twice a day. 

My determination was taken as I made that 
reflection. I had got wrought up to a great 
state of interest and suspense about this case 
which I could hardly explain to myself, I felt a 
strange longing to know more of it, and I came 
to the resolution—it was like what might have 
been expected of a man half-cracked with living 
alone—that I would go out then and ‘there, 
waylay the doctor as he came away from his 
patient, and ask, him all about it. 

I had lost some. time in reflection, and when 
I looked hastily across before leaving my room 
I did not see any shadows.on the blind, yet it 
‘was reasonable to suppose that I might still 
eatch the doctor in the street; so out 1 rushed. 
Sure’ enough there was the doctor just. coming 
out of ;No. 4, Gross-street. .How lucky I was 
to be in time! 

T found the parish medical authority not very 





communicative or prone to take a very romantic 
view of sickness and suffering. He was a good 
sort of man enough, no doubt, but dry and 
matter-of-fact. He had seen so much of sick- 
ness and misery that he was used to it. He 
answered all my questions, however, politely, 
though seeming a good deal surprised at them. 

“ He had just been visiting a sick man in that 
house, had he not ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ he had. Bad case of low 
fever.” 

“ Second floor—a married couple ?” was my 
next inquiry. 

Again an answer in the affirmative. 

“ Was it a case of great distress ?”” 

“Yes, of very great distress.” 

“ They have nothing to live upon but what the 
husband makes by his labour?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer. 

* And he is laid up and unable to work.” 

“That is the state of the case,” replied the 
doctor. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said I. “Would you 
be kind enough, Doctor Cordial,” I continued, 
“to take charge of this small sum” (it was a 
very smail one) “for the benefit of these poor 
people—on no account mentioning how you 
came by it.” 

The doctor promised that he would, and I was 
just going to leave him, when I thought I would 
ask the poor fellow’s name. 

‘His name is Adams,” said the doctor, and so 
we parted. 

I now felt quite a sense of proprietorship in 
looking at my poor shadows opposite, and 
watched them more eagerly than ever. There 
was one action of the shadow, now unfortu- 
nately the only action to watch, which used 
to puzzle me not a little. The sick man’s 
wife used at times to stand before the light, 
and, as it appeared to me, used to hold some 
article of clothing, or other piece of drapery, 
and examine it closely; sometimes I fancied 
that I couid make the object out to be a 
shirt, or a coat, at another time a pair of 
trousers, After this she would disappear, and I 
always noticed that the lamp would then be 
turned down till its light was very low, and 
would remain so for a considerable period. I 
could not understand this at the time, though 
I did afterwards. She was testing the condition 
of different articles of clothing before taking 
them to the pawnbroker’s. 

And now I began to discover one of the bad 
results of my solitary life. Though I had given 
Doctor Cordial a small sum to go towards help- 
ing these poor people, it was quite impossible, 
in my straitened circumstances, that I could 
spare more. If I had resolutely kept my 
friends about me, there would have been some- 
body or other to whom I could apply in behalf 
of my poor shadows, while now it was impossible 
to do so. Even when the idea entered my mind 
of trying to revive some former friendships with 
this view, the fear that any one so applied to 
might imagine I wanted the help for myself, at 
once deterred me. 
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Whilst I was engaged in turning all these 
things over in my mind, there came across it the 
memory of one individual to whom I really felt 
as if I should not mind applying in this difficulty. 

This was a certain Mr. Pycroft, a copper- 
plate printer, with whom I had formerly had 
dealings. He was an old man, and it so happened 
that at one time in my life I had been in a 

osition to do him a service, and had done it. 
There was something about his age, his posi- 
tion, and our former relations, which made me 
feel less shy of approaching him than | should 
have felt with any one else. He was a fat, 
jolly-looking old boy, and was, as far as I had 
had opportunities of judging, as good natured as 
he looked. 

There was, however, one circumstance con- 
nected with his history which seemed to show 
him in a less amiable light, and the remembrance 
of which made me for a time hesitate about 
applying to him. I remembered to have heard 
that some short time ago he had acted with 
great severity towards his eldest son, who, having 
contracted a marriage against his father’s wishes, 
had been deprived of his share in the business, 
which he had formerly enjoyed, and left to make 
a living as well as he coal by his own exertions. 
The fact is, that the old man had had a darling 
project of marrying his eldest son to a young 
girl whose father was a business connexion of 
his own. The old copper-plate printer was not 
only thwarted in this, but was further outraged 
by his son’s choice having fallen in a direction 

articularly distasteful to him for private reasons. 
i suspected also from what I had heard, that the 
conduct of the eldest son, which had been repre- 


sented to his father as being violent and re-| now 


bellious in no ordinary degree, had been made 
the worst of by the younger brother, who not 
only stepped into the lion’s share of the business 
on his brother’s removal, but himself contracted 
the marriage which his brother had declined. I 
could not help thinking when I heard the cir- 
cumstances of the case that this younger son 
had had a great deal to do in poisoning the old 
man’s mind with regard to his elder Brother's 
conduct. 

At all events, old Mr. Pycroft was the only 
i I could think of just now as likely to 
help my unfortunate shadows, and to him I de- 
termined to apply, but in a roundabout way. It 
occurred to me that if I could enlist his sym- 
pathy in the fate of these poor people, just as 
my own had been awakened, by means of the 
eae, it would be a far better plan than any 
other. 

It so happened that I had often promised my 
old acquaintance to show him a collection which 
I had of Rembrandt etchings, and it occurred to 
me that now was the time when these might 
come into play with great effect. So, making an 
excuse in relation to the matter of business 
which had formerly brought us together, I 
called on my old acquaintance, and, in the course 
of conversation, invited him, naming an evening, 
to cone to my lodgings, and examine these 
curiosities, intimating that we would moisten 





that pleasing labour with a glass of brandy-and- 
water. Punctual to the time named Mr. Pycroft 
arrived, and we got through the first hour very 
comfortably, though I conld not help feeling 
rather anxious about the success of my scheme. 

After examining the etchings, Mr. ‘Pycroft, 
over the second glass, began to rally me about 
living in such a labyrinth of streets, asking me 
¥ I did not find it dreadfully confined at the 
pack. 

“ By-the-by,” I said—and here I must own 
that I was guilty of some small amount of de- 
ception, for I spoke as if the matter in hand 
were of no sort of importance—“ by-the-by, Mr. 
Pycroft, you wouldn’t imagine how much re- 
creation | derive from observing my neighbours 
in that very cross street which you find comes 
too near my windows.” 

“If you was to come out of this kind of 
solitary life,” replied Mr. P., “ you would have 
other things to amuse yourself with besides the 
goings on of a parcel of people whom you know 
nothing about.” 

“ Now here, for instance,”’ I went on, unmind- 
ful of the interruption, as 1 drew aside my own 
curtain and pointed out the window of the room 
occupied by my poor young couple—“ here is a 
window which has revealed to me all sorts of 
interesting matter—enough to make a story 
out of almost, I can tell you.” 

“What, this window opposite? But do you 
mean to say, Mr. B., that you think it right to 
look into people’s rooms like that ?” 

“T have scrupulously abstained from doing 
so,” was my answer, “and have made all my ob- 
servations with the blind down, as you see it 


“ With the blind down? But howcould you 
make any observations with the blind down?” 

“ By means of the shadows of the occupants 
of the apartment,” was my answer. 

“Shadows?” cried Mr. Pycroft, obviously in- 
credulous. “You don’t mean to tell me that 
you could make out what was going on in that 
room by means of the shadows on the blind ?” 

“Something of what goes on,” I replied, “at 
any rate. Enough to interest me in the fortunes 
of those to whom the room belongs.” 

“Well, really Mr. B.! If T had it on any 
other testimony than your own I should have 
thought it simply impossible,” 

“Would you like to look for yourself?” I 
said. “I dare say something will take place 
behind the blind before long, which will give 
you an opportunity of testing the accuracy of 
what I have said.” 

“ Well, without doubting that at all,” replied 
my guest, “I really think 1 should.” 

r. Pycroft was sitting near the window, but 
my reading-lamp upon the table made the room 
rather too light for our observations. So I 
pushed the table away to the other end of the 
room, turned down the wick of the lamp, and 
lowered the shade over it as well. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pycroft, “I sce nothing at 
present but a white blind with a light behind it.” 

The shadow of the little wife’s head was 
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there in the corner by the curtain, and the 
shadow of the hand rose and fell as usual; but 
Mr. Pycroft had not such a practised eye as I 
had for detecting such matters. I pointed these 
out to my friend. 

“T do see something bobbing up and down,” 
he said, “now you mention it. But I should 
never have found it out without your help. 
Stop! there’s a shadow now covering nearly 
the whole blind. What’s that ?” 

“T suspect that it is the shadow of the saine 
person,” was my answer. “She will probably 
go nearer the window and farther from the light 
presently, and then you will see.” 

In a minute or two the shadow appeared 
again, and this time not so large. 

“TI can make it out now,” said my friend, 
“quite easily; it is the shadow of a woman. 
I can see the line of the waist and of the skirts 
of the dress.” 

“Can you make out the face at all?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” answered Mr. P. “It is turned 
sideways, looking to the left there. She’s gone 
now,” he added in a moment. 

In a few minutes her shadow was thrown again 
upon the blind. 

“ What’s she about now ?” asked Mr. Pycroft. 

“ Nay, you shall tell me,” I answered. 

“Well, she seems to have some small object 
in her hand which she is shaking.” 

** And now ?” I asked again. 

**T can’t make out, her clbow seems raised— 
both hands are raised. No, I can’t make out 
at all.” 

“J think she is pouring something out,” 
said I. 

**So she is, no doubt,” answered my guest, 
who was evidently becoming much interested. 
“ Stay,” he continucd, after a moment’s pause, 
aud looking at me quite anxiously as he spoke— 
“shaking, pouring—‘ to be well shaken before 
taken’—why, it must be medicine.” 

“ T suspect it is medicine,” was my answer. 

** Ts there some one ill, then?” asked Mr. 
Pycroft. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “her husband.” 

* And did the shadow tell you that, too?” 

“ Yes, the shadow of her husband used to 
appear on the blind as often as hers, now I 
never see it. Exactly coincident with the dis- 
appearance of the husband’s shadow has been 
the arrival of another shadow, which has been 
that of the parish doctor.” 

* And pray,” asked Mr. Pycroft with the air 
of one whose credulity had been really too much 
tasked at last, “ may I ask how you knew it to 
be the doctor’s shadow ?” 

“ Doctor Cordial has the roundest back you 
ever saw in your life,” was my answer. 

“ Well, this is really very curious,” ejaculated 
the old copper-plate printer, who was now evi- 
dently powerfully interested. 

As we continued to look, the light was sud- 
denly removed, and the room was left in dark- 
Ness. 

“ What do you suppose has happened now ?” 


“T suppose,” was my answer, “that she has 
left the room for a short time. We shall see 
more presently, no doubt;” and almost as I 
spoke the light reappeared, and another shadow 
was in the room besides that of the little wife. 

“ The doctor ?” asked Mr. Pycroft. 

“There,” I cried, triumphantly, “you see how 
much may be discovered & shadows. You are 
expert already.” 

“He has a round back, certainly,” said the 
old copper-plate printer. 

The round-backed shadow now faded off softly 
in the direction towards which the profile of the 
little wife was turned so often. The white blind 
remained for some minutes shadowless. 

*“T suppose he is examining his patient now,” 
said Mr. Pycroft; “here he is again,” he added 
in anotler minute. The doctor, however, stood 
so near the light this time and so completely 
with his back towards us, that we were unable 
to determine what he was doing. This was, 
naturally, often the case with the shadows, 
Much as one was able to make out, there was, 
of course, infinitely more, an explanation of 
which it was impossible even to guess at. 

In a short time the round-backed shadow was 
joined by that of the sick man’s wife, and then 
the two stood for some time in conversation ; at 
least it was reasonable to suppose so. 

* Giving her directions, I shouldn’t wonder,” 
said the copper-plate printer. 

“ Most likely,” I answered. 

“YT wonder if he’s very bad,” said my com- 
panion. After this there was a pause. The 
two shadows continued standing by the’ table. 
At last, we both thought that the doctor’s 
shadow appeared to give something to the shade 
of the engraver’s wife, and immediately after, the 
light was removed as it had been before: it had 
been probably taken out on to thie landing in 
order that the doctor might see his way down 
stairs. 

“ And so they’re very poor,” said Mr. Pycroft, 
as if talking to himself. 

“They had nothing but what the husband 
could earn,” I answered, “and he is wholly in- 
capable of working, and will remain so probably 
for weeks to come.” 

The light had now reappeared in the room. 
The shadow of the little wife seemed to linger 
by the table after setting it down. Her figure 
was motionless for a considerable time, and then 
we noted that the head fell forward, and that 
the face was buried in the hauds as if in an 
agony of silent grief. 

We neither of us spoke, and at the same mo- 
ment I dropped the curtain of my own window 
which had before been fastened back, for I felt 
that this was sorrow with which a spectator had 
no right to intermeddle. 

Soon afterwards my old friend rose to go, and 
we spoke not another word on the matter. Just 
before I retired to rest, however, I looked out 
once more. The shadow of the little wife’s head 
was in its usual place, and the shadow of her 
hand rose and fell as usual. She was at work 





inquired my companion. 
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The next day, by an early post, I received a 
letter from Mr. Pycroft.: He had been thinking 
a great deal, he said, of what he had seen the 
night before, and enclosed a little money, which 
he asked me to see applied to the benefit of the 
young couple in whose fortunes I had interested 
myself. He also begged me from time to time 
to let him have tidings of what “the shadows” 
were about. 

I handed the money over to Dr. Cordial, ask- 
ing him to apply it as might seem best to his 
judgment, but making no thention of who it 
came from. I asked him also to let me have 
news as frequently as possible of the condition 
of his patient. These 1 transmitted pretty nearly 
as often as I received them to the old copper- 
plate printer. 

For some days there was not much to report, 
nor did the shadows tell me anything different 
from what they had before revealed. The poor 
engraver’s shadow was still wanting, and that of 
his little wife was either stationary in the corner, 
when she did whiat she could to earn a little 
money with her needle, or else was seen flitting 
about the room in attendance on her sick hus- 
band. At length there came a time when the 
fever reached its crisis, and when it was clear, 
according to the doctor’s report, that the sufferer 
must sink under it or recover. ‘to make my 
story as short as possible, I will not dwell on 
the details of this period of suspense. The 
one quality of youth, possessed by the patient, 
enabled his constitution to rally, and after this 
crisis in his disorder he began to mend. 

And now a long convalesence followed, and a 
time arrived when one evening the shadow of a 
wasted figure moved slowly past the light, and I 
could guess as I watched it, and observed that 
it was accompanied by the well-known shadow 
of the little wife, that the sick man was moving 
from his bed to a chair by the fire. 

Of course I made this advance known to my 
friend, the copper-plate printer, and kept him 
well acquainted witli all the particulars of the 
gradual improvement in our invalid’s health, 
even to the. period when it was. so far re- 
established that he was able at last to sit up 
for a certain number of hours every day at his 
engraving table, and work once more for his 
wile’s support. 

“They are very grateful,” I said, when I 
made this announcement to my old acquaintance, 
‘to the unknown friend who has assisted them 
from time to time throughout their trouble.” 

“Oh no, nonsense, nonsense; it’s nothing, 
nothing at all—nothing at all,” ejaculated the 
old fellow, trying to get away from the subject. 

“ And they are very anxious,” I continued, re- 
solutely, “to thank him personally, if he would but 
reveal himself and give them the opportunity.” 

* No, no, not for the world,” was the answer ; 
“oh dear no, impossible. Here, here’s a little 
trifle extra just to set them going you know, 
because he mustn’t work too much at first.” 

“ And you won’t Iet them see you?” I asked 
again. 
* No, no, no, on no account,” said the old 


boy. “T’ll tell you what, though,” he contmued 
in a moment, “I should like to see them—see 
them as I did before—the shadows you know,” 
he added. “Tl come and have a glass of 
brandy-and-water with you some evening, and 
have a look at the shadows again.” 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this, and 
making an engagement with my old friend for 
an early day, | left him, and went home. 

The evening came, and with it an unusual 
amount of stir and bustle in the quiet foom 
opposite. The figure of the little wife was 
continually flitting backwards and forwards in 
front of the light, as if she were engaged 
in smartening up the poor apartnient. Hang- 
ing in the very middle of the window, and 
so close to the thin white blind that I could 
see it distinctly, there was a birdeage with 
a bird in it; and it was owing to the pre- 
sence of this object that I had been chiefly 
able to form some idea of what my two friends 
opposite were like. When either of them ap- 
proached the birdcage, as would sometimes 
happen, to give a chirp of encouragement to its 
occupant, I could see the profile of the person 
who did so, as distinctly as one used to trace 
the silhouettes of the old black portraits which 
itinerant artists were wont to cut out at fairs. 
Except at such times as this, when the engraver 
or his wife stood thus near the window and far 
from the light, I could distinguish little but 
a shapeless mass ; and when either of them ap- 
proached the candle nearly, their shadows be- 
came so gigantic that the whole space of the 
window—an unusually large one—was com- 
pletely darkened, even by one figure. I must 
repeat what I have said before, that the oppor- 
tunities were very rare when | could make out 
what the shadows were about, and that in all 
cases in which I could detect such processes of 
mixing drinks, pouring out of mediciies, and the 
like, it was owing to the fact that some neces- 
sary object connected with the proceeding was 
placed on some article of furniture which stood 
in or near the window. 

Punctual to the appointed time, my old friend, 
the copper-plate printer, made his appearance, 
and his first question after the usual greeting 
had been exchanged, was: 

“ Well—how are the shadows 

I placed his chair in the old position, and we 
both sat down. 

The bustle and movement to which I have 
adverted as going on in the room opposite, were 
still noticeable, and I had little doubt that the 
apartment was being “cleaned up ;” an impres- 
sion to which additional force was soon given 
by the dawning on the scene of a thin, straight 
shadow, which | took to be a broomstick, and 
which was now brought into active service. 

I must not omit to mention, that at the 
moment of a certain pause in the career of the 
broom, the figure of the poor engraver was 
thrown with great distinctness on the blind. He 
had come to the window to stick some object, 
probably a piece of groundsel, between the wires 
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When this happened, I noticed a great change 
come over the countenance of my guest. He 
raised himself in his chair, and looking eagerly 
forward, said, in quite a strange tone of voice : 

“What did you say was the name of these 
people ?” 

“ Adams,” was my answer. 

* Adams—you are quite sure ?” 

* Quite,” { reniied. By this time the shadow 
had vanished again, but I remarked that for 
a considerable time Mr. Pycroft seemed ab- 
sent and uncomfortable, and we had talked of 
many matters foreign to the subject I had at 
heart, before he again returned to the shadows. 

“They seem quiet enough now,” said Mr. 
Pycroft at last. t 

“T dare say,” I answered, “that the cleaning 
of the room is over, and that they have sat 
down to a bit of supper.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the old copper- 
plate printer. 

“T dare say they have some little luxury, 
furnished by your liberality.” _ 

“ Do you really think so ?” said the old boy, 
who had a great idea of comfort. “‘ What do you 
think they’ve got? I wish the shadows would 
show us that!” 

I darted at once at the opening which I saw 
here. 

“The shadows will not show it,” I said; 
“ but why not go across and see it in substance ? 
It would make their supper all the sweeter to 
them, I am sure.” 

The old gentleman had just finished a tumbler 
of hot grog. He was in high good humour, and 
as I finished speaking his eyes began to twinkle, 
and a latent smile developed itself about the 
corners of his mouth. 

“It wouldn’t be bad fun, would it ?”’ he said. 

I wanted nothing more, and in another mi- 
nute I had him on his legs, and we were on our 
way to No. 4. 

A little girl was on the door-step with a pot 
of beer in her hand, and we had no sooner 
stopped before the house than she made known 
a want incidental to the lives of maidens who 
stand only three feet two inches in their stock- 
ings : 

* Please, sir, will you ring the second bell 
from the top?” 

“ Second floor?” I said, as I complied; 
“that’s where Mr. and Mrs. Adams live, isn’t 
it ?” 

“Yes, sir, and he’s my father,” said the 
young lady, who evidently looked upon the 
couple alluded to as one flesh. I thought it 
odd I had never seen this child’s shadow on the 
blind. 

“Well, I want to see him, then,” I replied, 
“and so does this gentleman.” 

“Oh, but you can’t, though,” said the little 
girl, who, by the way, appeared to be a pre- 
cocious shrew—‘for father’s at supper, and 
there’s a fowl, and father’s been ill, and you 
can’t disturb him just as he’s a little better—so 
that you can’t.” 

“You just hold your tongue, miss, will you ?” 


said a voice at this juncture, “and let me talk 
to the gentleman.” 

I looked up and saw that the door had been 
opened by a tall gaunt-looking woman, with a 
large nose. 

“Who did you please to want, sir ?” she asked 
in a whining tone, which I disliked very mueh. 

I told her briefly who we were, and the object 
of our visit. 

“Oh, what a joyful surprise!” said the gaunt 
woman, whining as before in a manner infinitely 
offensive to me. “Get along up-stairs, Lizzy,” 
she continued, addressing the child, “and tell 
your father that the kind gentleman as assisted 

im in his illness is coming to see him; I’m 
his wife, kind gentlemen”—(éhis the shadow 
that I had interested myself in!)—“ I’m his 
poor wife that nussed him through his illness, 
and—take care of the stairs, kind gentlemen— 
and this is the room, gentlemen; and here’s a 
joyful surprise, James; the gentlemen that’s 
been so kind all the time you’ve been ill; and 
be pleased to take a seat, gentlemen, and honour 
our poor room by sitting down in it.” 

I was thunderstruck. A little common-look- 
ing man was sitting at the table on which a 
smoking fowl, a bit of bacon, and some potatoes 
had been placed. He bore the evident marks of 
recent illness, and rose with some effort at our 
entry. He resumed his seat, however, as I and 
my companion sat down. I took a chair, as I 
should have taken anything that was offered me 
in sheer surprise and bewilderment. I looked 
once more at the man’s wife. What, was that 
the substance of the neat little shadow which I 
knew so well—that great gaunt sloping crea- 
ture? Were shadows so deceptive as this? 
Would anybody tell me that my opposite neigh- 
bour could have had such a nose as I now saw, 
and that it would not have stood out in bold 
relief and left its mark upon my memory every 
time she approached the window ? 

The husband, too. That was not my poor 
engraver. He was an inoffensive man enough, 
as he sat there full of clumsy expressions of 
gratitude to my companion for the assistance 
accorded to him during his recent attack of 
fever. He was a harmless little man, no doubt. 
Not quite such a heavy blow as his wife; but 
still, he was not my engraver. 

All this time, even while her husband was 
speaking, the gaunt woman kept up an under- 
current of gratitude of the slimiest description, 
to which the old gentleman answered not a 
word, for he seemed as little prepared for the 
real Mr. and Mrs. Adams by what he had seen 
of their shadows as I was. In short, beyond a 
few words of inquiry as to the state of the in- 
valid’s health, which 1 had managed to utter on 
first coming into the room, we had neither of us 
spoken a word. 

Suddenly the tremendous idea entered my 
mind that there must be some mistake. I had 
been staring some time at the little girl whom 
we originally met on the door-step, and who, 
to do her justice, returned the compliment with 





interest, when it struck me that her head came 
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considerably above the window-sill, and that 
we ao it was a most extraordinary thing 
that its shadow had never caught my attention. 
My eyes having in the course of this comparison 
of the young ‘lady with the window-sill been 
directed towards this last part of the room, I 
next observed that there was no birdcage hang- 
ing in the window. 

* Halloa !”’ I ejaculated, “ you’ve taken down 


the birdcage.” 

Birdcage, sir?” whined the gaunt woman, 
deferentially. 

“ We ain’t got no birdcage,” burst out the 


small child of the door-step, “ nor never haven’t 
had none—nor yet no bird neither.” 

* Will you hold your tongue, miss ?” inter- 
posed her mother. 

There was an awkward pause. I looked again 
about the room, I looked at the woman, I looked 
at her husband—he had no beard, I now ‘ob- 
served. I had, however, presence of mind enough 
not to ask after that missing appendage as I had 
done after the birdcage. 1 determined to make 
assurance doubly sure, and walking towards the 
window and vellieg aside the blind, observed, as 
an excuse for looking out : 

“T am afraid you must be a good deal choked 
up at the back with houses. Isn’t that rather 
unwholesome ?” 

A voluble answer on the subject of confined 
lodgings, their advantages and disadvantages, 
followed, but I did not hear it. I was looking 
for my own window in the house opposite. I 
had left the lamp alight and the blind half drawn 
up. ‘The window before me, exactly in front 
of that which I was looking from, was fastened 
up and secured with shutters. Stretching my 
neck, and glancing in a slanting direction towards 
the next of the opposite houses, I saw that the 
second-floor window was illuminated, and that 
the blind was half lowered. 

“ Your supper is getting cold,” I said, coming 
back to the table, and exchanging a glance of 
meaning with my companion ; “ my friend and I 
only wished to come in and see how you were 
enjoying yourselves, and so now we will leave 
you to do better justice to the fowl than you 
could if we remained here.” 

So saying, and resisting all entreaties to stay 
and take'a share of the good things, I made for 
the door, and was soon on the staircase, fol- 
lowed closely by Mr. Pycroft, who, speechless as 
long as we remained in the room, did nothing now 
but repeat, “ Wrong people, eh ?—been feeding 
the wrong people, haven’t we?” in a loud and 
perfectly audible whisper. The gaunt woman 
was, however, too loquacious herself to hear 
what was said, and during the time that she 
lighted us down the stairs, never ceased whining 
out her gratitude for a single moment. 

When we got into the street I turned round 
and looked my companion in the face. 

“It is some comfort, at any rate,” [ said, “to 
think that you have been assisting people who 
were really in need of help, but it is evident 
that every penny of your bounty has gone to the 
ily we have just left.” 








* And how do you account for the mistake ?” 
asked my old friend. 


“Tcan only conclude,” was my answer, “that — 


by a curious coincidence there have been two 
second-floor lodgers ill in two houses next door 
to each other; that after my seeing Dr. Cordial 
at the window opposite to mine, he had gone 
from the one house to the other; that he had 
had time to pay a short visit to the invalid we 
have just left; and that then I had met him 
coming away, as I thought, from attending on 
our poor shadows, but in reality from the de- 
serving personage whose supper has been sup- 
plied by your benevolence.” 

“And the shadows?” gasped Mr. Pycroft, 
utterly aghast. 

“ Have, through my unfortunate mistake, not 
received a single shilling,” was my answer. 

Mr. Pycroft stared at me for some time in 
petrified amazement. 

“We can never leave the thing like this,” he 
said, at last. “Do you think you could be sure 
of the house ¢his time ?” 

“1 can understand your feeling some mistrust 
about it,” TI said, “ but I own that I feel none 
myself, Zhis is the house beyond a doubt.” I 
looked up as I spoke at No. 5. 

“Then let’s bring the matter to a conclusion 
at once,” said the old copperplate printer, 
stoutly ; and with that we actually rang at the 
second bell handle on the left hand door-post. 

After the proper amount of delay the door 
was opened by a slatternly woman. 

* Second-floor back ?” said I, in a mellifluous 
voice. 

“Front,” replied the slatternly woman, in 
rather an injured tone; “you should have rung 
the bell on the right door-post.” 

I begged pardon with all humility, and the 
slatternly woman relented a little. 

“The two-pair-back’s at home, I know,” she 
said, “and if you’re coming up I may as well 
light you.” 

We availed ourselves of this offer, and, ina 
few seconds, we were on the second-floor land- 
ing. The slatternly woman pointed out the 
door at which we were to knock, and opening 
her own, and letting out in so doing a blast of 
onions that almost made my eyes water, she dis- 
appeared into the refreshing vapour, and shut 
herself in with it. 

My curiosity was now powerfully piqued, and 
I felt as if some great’ stake hinged’ upon ‘the 
opening of the door’ at which we stood ‘and 
knocked. 

A clear, cheerfal voice called to us to enter, 
and in another moment we stood inside the 
room. 

Two people, a man and a woman, occupied the 
apartment. One of them, the man, was at’ first 
hidden from view, but ‘in the other, as she rose 
upon our entratce, I recognised at once’ the 
shadow with which I was so familiar. 

The room was a great contrast 'to that which 
we had just left, which was tolerably'well pro- 
vided with ‘furniture. © This room’ was’ utterly 
bare, looking as if all available objects had been 
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removed, as probably they had, to be turned into 
money. A mattress and some bedding were on 
the floor at one end of the room. The table, and 
a couple of old chairs, were the only articles of 
furniture I could see. The engraver’s lamp was 
on the table, and the materials for a very poor 
meal which the two had evidently just _ 
cooking—a very little scrap of bacon and some 
boiled rice. The birdcage was hanging in the 
window, if I had wanted any confirmation of my 
conviction that I had found my shadows at 
last. 

Of course, all these things were taken in b 
me at a single glance, it being necessary that 
should at once account for my visit and that of 
my friend. I had begun to do so in a few hurried 
words, when my attention was suddenly arrested 
by an exclamation from Mr. Pycroft, who had 
followed me. The second occupant of the room, 
whom we had at first seen but imperfectly, had 
now risen to his feet, and stood with the light 
full upon him, straining his eyes into the shade 
where my companion stood behind me, I turned 
hastily round, and met the stern gaze of my old 
friend. 

“If this is a trick, Mr. Broadhead,’ he said, 
speaking very thick, and with choking utterance, 
“T can tell you that it does you little credit.” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, in utter be- 
wilderment. 

“T mean that if this has all been a planned 
thing to bring about a reconciliation between 
me and my son——” 

“Your son ?” I gasped. 

“TI can only say,” continued Mr. Pycroft, 
“that it shall meet with the success it de- 
serves.” 

He turned as he spoke and made for the door, 
but I was beforehand with him. 

“Stay, Mr. Pycroft!”’ I cried. “If you 
choose to retain this feeling of animosity, which 
so ill becomes,.you, you must, but you shall not 
go away with a false impression of this matter 
as far as I am concerned in it. I swear to you 
that your suspicions of me are false, that when 
we came to this room I had no more idea of who 
were its occupants than you had, and that I 
never knew your son was living in this abject 
misery; though, if I had, I would certainly 
have done my best to rouse you to a feeling of 
what, under such circumstances, you owe to one 
who bears your name.” 

Mr. Pycroft had glanced once searchingly 
towards me when I denied his imputation of 
having been concerned in a plot to trick him 
into a reconciliation, and now his eyes were 
directed towards the place where his son stood 
before him. 

He was a fine manly-looking fellow, and as he 
stood there holding his wife’s hand in his, and 
with the refining influence of recent illness 
showing on his worn but handsome face, I could 
not help feeling that surely this picture must 
complete the work which the shadows had so 
well begun. 

“Look at them!” I said—*look at this 


wretchedness and not be moved? If your son 
has displeased you, has he not suffered? If he 
has disobeyed, he has paid the penalty.” 

I looked in my companion’s face, and I 
thought that I saw some shedow of compunction 
working there. 

*Do not,” I said, “let the sympathy which 
you bestowed upon the shadows be wanting for 
the realities which cast them.” 

The little wife at this moment left her hus- 
band’s side, and, advancing to where we stood, 
laid her hand timidly on that of my old friend. 
I looked at him once more, and then, beckoning 
the poor engraver to his father’s side, I pas: 
quietly from the room, where I felt that my 
presence was no longer needed. 





About an hour afterwards I was sitting dis- 
consolately in my room, reflecting on the loneli- 
ness of my own position, and rather envying 
my opposite neigltbours, when I heard my own 
name shouted in a cheery voice from without. 

I looked in the old direction, and saw my 
friend Mr. Pycroft standing at his son’s open 
window. 

“We want you to come over,” said the old 
gentleman, “and spend what is left of the even- 
ing with us.” 

T assented gladly, and was just drawing in 
my head, when I heard myself called once more 
by name. 

* And I say,” said Mr. Pyeroft, in a stage 
whisper, “ as we are rather short of liquor here, 
— you wouldn’t mind bringing a bottle of 

randy in your pocket; and if you happen to 
have such a thing as a lemon——” 

In a few minutes I was sitting one of a com- 
fortable party in the room opposite. 

* Do you know what is one of the first thin 
we intend to do now,” said the little wife, 
smiling as she looked at me. 

“T have not the least idea,” was my answer. 

“* Why, we are going to nail up the thickest 
curtain we can get, in order to prevent our oppo- 
site neighbour from seeing what we are about 
whenever our lamp happens to be alight.” 

* You need not be afraid,” I said; “and you 
may save yourself the trouble of putting up the 
curtain, for the opposite neighbour hopes hence- 
forth to see so much of his new friends in their 
Substance, that he is not likely to trouble him- 
self much more about—their Shadows.” . 


Til. 
PICKING UP TERRIBLE COMPANY. 


Waite the artist was still engaged in telling 
his story, another visitor had come in at the gate, 
and had politely remained in the background, so 
as not tointerrupt theproceedings. Whenthestory 
was over, he came forward, and presented himself 
(in excellent English) as a Frenchman on a visit 
to this country. In the course of an eventful 
life, opportunities had occurred to him of learn- 
ing our language, on the Continent, and neces- 
sity had obliged him to turn them to good ac- 





room—look at that meal! Can you see such 


count. Many years had passed, since that time, 
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and had allowed him no earlier chance of visiting 
England than the chance of which he had now 
availed himself. He was staying with some 
friends in the neighbourhood—the Hermit had 
been mentioned to him—and here he was, on 
the ground of Thomas Tiddler, to deposit his 
homage at the feet of that illustrious landed 
proprietor. 

as the French visitor surprised? Not the 
least in the world. His face showed deep marks 
of former care and trouble—perhaps he was past 
feeling surprised at anything? By no means. 
If he had seen Mr. Mopes on French ground, 
he would have been petrified on the spot. But 
Mr. Mopes on English ground was only a new 
development of the dismal national character. 
Given British spleen, as the cause—followed 
British suicide, as the effect. Quick suicide (of 
which the works of his literary countrymen had 
already informed him) by throwing yourself into 
the water. Slow suicide (of which his own eyes 
now informed him) by burying yourself among 
soot and cinders, in a barred kitchen. Curious 
either way—but nothing to surprise a well-read 
Frenchman. 

Leaving our natioual character to assert itself 
to better advantage, when time had given this 
gentleman better opportunities of studying it, 
Mr. Traveller politely requested him to follow 
the relation of the artist’s experience with an 
experience of his own. After a moment’s grave 
consideration, the Frenchman said that his early 
life had been marked by perils and sufferings 
of no ordinarykind. He had no objection to 
relate one of his adventures—but he warned 
his audience beforehand that they must expect 
to be a little startled; and he begged that they 
would suspend their opinions of himself and his 
conduct, until they had heard him to the end. 

After those prefatory words, he began as fol- 


lows : 

if AM a Frenchman by birth, and my name is 
Frangois Thierry. 1 need not weary you with 
my early history. Enough, that I committed a 
olitical offence—that I was sent to the galleys 
or it—that I am an exile for it to this day. 
The brand was not abolished in my time. If I 
chose, I could show you the fiery letters on my 

shoulder. 
I was arrested, tried, and sentenced, in Paris, 
I went out of the court with my condemnation 
ringing in my ears. The rumbling wheels of the 
rison-van repeated it all the way from Paris to 
Bicétre that evening, and all the next day, and 
the next, and the next, along the weary road 
from Bicétre to Toulon. When I look back 
upon that time, I think I must have been stupi- 
fied by the unexpected severity of my sentence ; 
for [remember nothing of the journey, nor of 
the places where we stopped—nothing but the 
eternal repetition of “travaux forcés—travaux 
forcés—travaux forcés & perpétuité,” over and 
over, and over again. Late in the afternoon of 
the third day, the van stopped, the door was 
thrown open, and I was conducted across a 
stone yard, through a stone corridor, into a huge 


stone hall, dimly lighted from above. Here I was 
interrogated by a military superintendent, and 
entered by name in a ponderous ve bound 
and clasped with iron, like a book in fetters, 

** Number Two Hundred and Seven,” said the 
superintendent. ‘‘ Green.” 

They took me into an adjoining room, searched, 
stripped, and plunged me into a cold bath, 
When I came out of the bath, I put on the 
livery of the galleys—a coarse canvas shirt, 
trousers of tawny serge, a red serge blouse, and 
heavy shoes clamped with iron. Last of all, a 
green woollen cap. On each leg of the trousers, 
and on the breast and back of the blouse, were 
— the fatal letters “T. F.” On a brass 
abel in the front of the cap, were engraved the 
figures “207.” From that moment I lost my 
individuality. I was no longer Frangois Thierry. 
I was Number Two Hundred and Seven. The 
superintendent stood by and looked on. 

“Come, be quick,” said he, twirling his long 
moustache between his thumb and forefinger, 
“Tt grows late, and you must be married before 
supper.” 

** Married !” I repeated. 

The superintendent laughed, and lighted a 
cigar, and his laugh was echoed by the guards 
and jailers. 

Down another stone corridor, across another 
yard, into another gloomy hall, the very counter- 
part of the last, but filled with squalid figures, 
noisy with the clank of fetters, and pierced at 
each end with a circular opening, through which 
a cannon’s mouth showed grimly. 

“ Bring Number Two Hundred and Six,” said 
the superintendent, “ and call the priest.” 

Number Two Hundred and Six came from a 
farther corner of the hall, dragging a heavy 
chain, and along with him a blacksmith, bare- 
armed and leather-aproned. 

** Lie down,” said the blacksmith, with an in- 
sulting spurn of the foot. 

I lay down. A heavy iron ring attached to a 
chain of eighteen links was then fitted to my 
ankle, and riveted with a single stroke of the 
hammer. A second ring next received the dis- 
engaged ends of my companion’s chain and mine, 
and was secured in the same manner. The echo 
of each blow resounded through the vaulted roof 
like a hollow laugh. 

* Good,” said the superintendent, drawing a 
small red book from his pocket. “ Number 
Two Hundred and Seven, attend to the prison 
code. If you attempt to escape without suc- 
ceeding, you will be bastinadoed. If you suc- 
ceed in getting beyond the port, and are then 
taken, you will receive three years of double- 
chaining. As soon as youare missed, three can- 
non shots will be fired, and alarm fl will be 
hoisted on every bastion. Signals will be tele- 
graphed to the maritime guards, and to the 
police of the ten neighbouring districts, A price 
will be set upon your head. Placards will be 
posted upon the gates of Toulon, and sent to 

every town throughout the empire. It will be 


lawful to fire upon you, if you cannot be cap- 





tured alive.” 
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Having read this with grim complacency, the 
superintendent resumed his cigar, replaced the 
book in his pocket, and walked omer 

All was over now—all the incredulous wonder, 
the dreamy dulness, the smouldering hope, of 
the past three days. I was a felon, and (slavery 
in slavery !) chained to a fellow-felon. I looked 
up, and found his eyes upon me. He was a 
swart heavy-browed sullen-jawed man of about 
forty ; not much taller than myself, but of im- 
mensely powerful build. 

“So,” said he, “ you’re for life, are you? So 
am I.” 

** How do you know I am for life?” I asked, 
wearily. 

* By that.” And he touched my cap roughly 
with the back of his hand, “ Green, for life. Red, 
for a term of years. What are you in for?” 

“T conspired against the government.” 

He shragged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“ Devil’s mass! “Then you’re a gentleman- 
convict, I suppose! Pity you’ve not a berth to 
yourselves—we poor forgats hate such fine com- 


“Are there many political prisoners?” I 
asked, after a moment’s pause. 

** None, in this department.” 

Then, as if detecting my unspoken thought, 
“T am no innocent,” he added with an oath. 
* This is the fourth time I have been here. Did 
you ever hear of Gasparo ?” 

“ Gasparo the forger ?” 

He nodded. 

“ Who escaped three or four months since, 
and a 

“ And flung the sentinel over the ramparts, 
just as he was going to give the alarm. I’m 
the man.” 

I had heard of him, as a man who, early in 
his career, had been sentenced to a long solitary 
imprisonment in a gloomy cell, and who had 
come forth from his solitude hardened into an 
absolute wild beast. I shuddered, and, as I 
shuddered, found his evil eye taking vindictive 
note of me. From that moment he hated me. 
From that moment I loathed him. 

A bell rang, and a detachment of convicts 
came in from labour. They were immediately 
searched by the guard, and chained up, two and 
two, to a sloping wooden platform that reached 
all down the centre of the hall. Our afternoon 
meal was then served out, consisting of a mess 
of beans, an allowance of bread and ship-bis- 
cuit, and a measure of thin wine. I drank the 
wine; but I could eat nothing. Gasparo took 
what he chose from my untouched allowance, 
and those who were nearest, scrambled for 
the rest. The supper over, a shrill whistle 
echoed down the hall, each man took his narrow 
mattress from under the platform which made 
our common bedstead, rolled himself in a piece 
of seaweed matting, and lay down for the night. 
In less than five minutes, all was profound! 
silent. Now and then I heard the blacksmith 
going round with his hammer, testing the grat- 
ings, and trying the locks, in all the corridors. 





musket on his shoulder. Sometimes, a convict 
moaned, or shook his fetters in his sleep. Thus 
the weary hours went by. My companion slept 
heavily, and even I lost consciousness at last. 

I was sentenced to hard labour. At Toulon 
the hard labour is of various kinds: such as 
quarrying, mining, pumping in the docks, lading 
and unlading vessels, transporting ammunition, 
and so forth. Gasparo and I were employed 
with about two hundred other convicis in a 
quarry a little beyond the port. Day after day 
week after week, from seven in the morning 
until seven at night, the rocks echoed with our 
blows. At every blow, our chains rang and re- 
bounded on the stony soil. In that fierce 
climate, terrible tempests and tropical droughts 
succeed each other throughout the summer and 
autumn. Often and often, after toiling for 
hours under a burning sky, have I gone back 
to prison and to my pallet, drenched to the skin. 
Thus the last days of the dreary spring ebbed 
slowly past; and then the more dreary summer, 
and then the autumn-time, came round. 

My fellow-convict was a Piedmontese. He 
had been a burglar, a forger, an incendiary. In 
his last escape, he had committed manslaughter. 
Heaven alone knows how my sufferings were 
multiplied by that abhorred companionship— 
how t shrank from the touch of his hand—how 
I sickened, if his breath came over me as we lay 
side by side at night. I strove to disguise my 
loathing; but in vain. He knew it as well as [ 
knew it, and he revenged himself upon me by 
every means that a vindictive nature could de- 
vise. ‘That he should tyrannise over me was 
not wonderful; for his physical strength was 
gigantic, and he was looked upon as an autho- 
rised despot throughout the port; but simple 
tyranny was the least part of what I had to 
endure. I had been fastidiously nurtured; he 
purposely and continually offended my sense of 
delicacy. I was unaccustomed to bodily labour; 
he imposed on me the largest share of our daily 
work. When I needed rest, lhe would insist on 
walking. When my limbs were cramped, he 
would lie down obstinately, and refuse to stir. 
He delighted to sing blasphemous songs, and 
relate hideous stories of what he had thought 
and resolved on in his solitude. He would 
even twist the chain in such wise that it should 
gall me at every step. I was at that time 
just twenty-two years of age, and had been 
sickly from boyhood. To retaliate, or to defend 
myself, would have been alike impossible. To 
complain to the superintendent, would only have 
been to provoke my tyrant to greater cruelty. 
There came a day, at length, when his hatred 
seemed to abate. He allowed me to rest when 
our hour of repose came round. He abstained 
from singing the songs I abhorred, and fell into 


long fits of abstraction. The next morning, 
shortly after we had begun work, he drew near 
= to speak to me in a whisper. 

“Frangois, have you a mind to escape ?” 
I felt the blood rush to my face. I clasped 
my hands. I could not speak. 





Now and then, the guard stalked past with his 


“Can you keep a secret ?” 
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“To the death.” 

“Listen, then. To-morrow, a renowned mar- 
shal will visit the port. He will inspect the docks, 
the prisons, the quarries. There will be plenty 
of cannonading from the forts and the shipping, 
and if two conviets escape, a volley more or less 
will attract no attention round about Toulon. 
Do you understand ?” 

“You mean that no one will recognise the 
signals ?” 

“ Not even the sentries at the town-gates— 
not even the guards in the next quarry. Devil’s 
mass! What can be easier than to strike off 
each other’s fetters with the pickaxe when the 
superintendent is not looking, and the salutes 
are firing? Will you venture?” 

“ With my life !” 

“A bargain. Shake hands on it.” 

T had never touched his hand in fellowship 
before, and I felt as if my own were blood- 
stained by the contact. I knew by the sullen 
fire in his glance, that he interpreted my falter- 
ing touch aright. 

e were roused an hour earlier than usual 
the following morning, and went through a 
general inspection in the prison-yard. Before 
going to work, we were served with a double 
allowance of wine. At one o’clock, we heard 
the first far-off salutes from the ships of war in 
the harbour. ‘The sound ran through me like a 
galvanic shock. One by one, the forts took up 
the signal. It was repeated by the gun-boats 
closer in shore. Discharge followed discharge, 
all along the batteries on both sides of the port, 
and the air grew thick with smoke. 

“ As the first shot is fired yonder,” whispered 
Gasparo, pointing to the barracks behind the 
prison, “strike at the first link of my chain, 
close to the ankle.” 

A rapid suspicion flashed across me. 

" thi do, how can I be sure that you will 
free me afterwards? No, Gasparo; you must 
deal the first blow.” 

“ As you please,” he replied, with a laugh 
and an imprecation. 

At the same instant, came a flash from the 
battlements of the barrack close by, and then a 
thunderous reverberation, multiplied again and 
again by the rocks around. As the roar burst 
over our heads, I saw him strike, and felt the 
fetters fall. Scarcely had the echo of the first 
gun died away, when the second was fired. It 
was now Gasparo’s turn to be free. 1 struck; 
but less skilfully, and had twice to repeat the 
blow before breaking the stubborn link. We 
then went on, apparently, with our work, stand- 
ing somewhat close together, with the chain 
huddled up between us. No one had observed 
us, and no one, at first sight, could have de- 
tected what we had done. At the third shot, 
a party of officers and gentlemen made their ap- 
pearance at the bend of the road leading up to 
the quarry. In an instant, every head was 
turned in their direction ; every felon paused in 
his work; every guard presented arms. At 
that moment we flung away our caps and pick- 


had been toiling, dropped into the ravine below, 
and made for the mountain passes that lead into 
the valley. Encumbered still with the iron 
anklets to which our chains had been fastened, 
we could not run very swiftly. To add to our 
difficulties, the road was uneven, strewn with 
flints and blocks of fallen granite, and tortuous 
as the windings of a snake. Suddenly, on turn- 
ing a sharp angle of projecting cliff, we came 
upon a little guard-house and a couple of 
sentries. To retreat was impossible. The 
soldiers were within a few yards of us. They 
presented their pieces, and called to us to sur- 
render. Gasparo turned upon me like a wolf at 
bay. 

‘ Curse you!” said he, dealing me a tre- 
mendous blow, “stay and be taken! I have al- 
ways hated you!” 

i fell, as if struck down by a sledge hammer, 
and, as I fell, saw him dash one soldier to the 
ground, dart past the other, heard a shot, and 
then... all became dark, and I know no more. 

When I next opened my eyes, I found myself 
lying on the floor of a small unfurnished room, 
daly lighted by a tiny window close against 
the ceiling. It seemed as if weeks had gone by, 
since I lost consciousness, I had scarcely 
strength to rise, and, having risen, kept my feet 
with difficulty. Where my head had lain, the 
floor was wet with blood. Giddy and perplexed, 
I leaned against the wall, and tried to think. 

Tn the first place, where was I? ccna | 
in no part of the prison from which I had escaped. 
There, all was solid stone and iron grating ; here, 
was only whitewashed lath and plaster. I must 
be in a chamber of the little eg : pro- 
bably in an upper chamber. Where, then, were 
the soldiers? Where was Gasparo? Had I 
strength to clamber up to that window, and if 
so, in what direction did that window look out ? 
I stole to the door, and found it locked. [ lis- 
tened, breathlessly, but could hear no sound 
either below or above. Creeping back again, I 
saw that the little window was at least four 
feet above my head. The smooth plaster offered 
no projections by which I could raise myself, 
and there was not even a fireplace in the room 
from which I could have wrenched a bar to dig 
out holes in the wall for my feet and hands. 
Stay! There was my leathern belt, and on the 
belt, the iron hook which used to sustain my 
chain when I was not at work. I tore off the 
hook, picked away the lath and plaster in three 
or four places, climbed up, opened the window, 
and gazed out eagerly. Before me, at a distance 
of not more than thirty-five or forty feet, rose the 
rugged cliff under whose shelter the guard-house 
was built ; at my feet, lay a littie kitchen-garden, 
divided from the base of the rock by a muddy 
ditch which seemed to run through the ravine ; 
to the right and left, as well as [ could judge, 
lay the rocky path along which our course 
been directed. My decision was taken at once. 
Yo stay was certain capture; to venture, at all 


hazards, would make matters no worse. Again 
I listened, and again all was quiet. I drew 





axes, scaled the rugged bit of cliff on which we 





myself through the little casement, dropped 
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as gently as I could upon the moist earth, 
and, crouching against the wall, asked myself 
what I should do next. To climb the cliff 
would be to offer myself as a target to the first 
soldier who saw me. ‘To venture along the ra- 
vine would be, perhaps, to encounter Gasparo 
and his captors face to face. Besides, it was 
getting dusk, and, under cover of the night, if I 
could only conceal myself till then, I might yet 
escape. But where was that concealment to be 
found? Heaven be thanked»for the thought ! 
There was the ditch. 

Only two windows looked ou: upon the garden 
from the back of the guard-house. From one 
of those windows I had just now let myself down, 
and the other was partly shuttered up. I did 
not dare, however, openly to cross the garden. 
I dropped upon my face, and crawled in the 
furrows between the rows of vegetables, until 1 
came to the ditch. Here, the water rose nearly 
to my waist, but the banks on either side were 
considerably higher, and, by stooping, I found 
that I could walk without bringing my head to 
the level of the road. I thus followed the course 
of the ditch for some two or three hundred yards 
in the direction of Toulon, thinking that my 
pursuers would be less likely to suspect me of 
doubling back towards prison, than of pushing 
forward towards the country. Half lying, half 
crouching under the rank grasses that fringed 
the bank above, [ then watched the gathering 
shadows. By-and-by I heard the evening gun, 
and a moment after, something like a distant 
sound of voices. Hark! was that a shout ? 
Unable to endure the agony of suspense, I lifted 
my head, and peeped cautiously out. ‘There 
were lights moving in the windows of the guard- 
house—there were dark figures in the garden— 
there were hasty tramplings of feet upon the 
road above! Presently a light flashed over the 
water only a few yards from my hiding-place! 
I slid gently down at full length, and suffered 
the foul ooze to close noiselessly over me. Lying 
thus, 1 held my breath till the very beatings of 
my heart seemed to sutfocate me, and the veins 
in my temples were almost bursting. I could 
bear it no longer—I rose to the surface—I 
breathed again—I looked—TI listened. All 
was darkness and silence. My pursuers were 
gone by! 

I suffered an hour to go by, too, before I ven- 
tured to move again. By that time it was in- 
tensely dark, and had begun to rain heavily. 
The water in the ditch became a brawling tor- 
rent, through which I waded, unheard, past the 
very windows of the guard-house. 

After toiling through the water for a mile or 
more, I ventured out upon the road again: and 
60, with the rain and wind beating in my face, 
and the scattered boulders tripping me up con- 
tinually, I made my way through the whole 
length of the winding pass, and came out 
upon the more open country about midnight. 
With no other guide than the wind, which was 
blowing from the north-east, and without even a 
star to help me, I then struck off to the right, 
following what seemed to be a rough by-road, 











lying through a valley. By-and-by the rain 
abated, and I discerned the dark outlines of a 
chain of hills extending all along to the left of 
the road. These, I concluded, must be sthe 
Maures. All was well, so far. I had taken 
the right direction, and was on the way to 
Italy. 

Treeptiog to sit down now and then fora few 
minutes by the wayside, I never paused in my 
flight the whole night through. Fatigue and 
want of food prevented me, it is true, from walk- 
ing very fast; but the love of liberty was strong 
within me, and, by keeping steadily on, I suc- 
ceeded in placing about eighteen miles between 
myself and Toulon. At five o’clock, just as the 
day began to dawn, I heard a peal of chimes, 
and found that I was approaching a large town. 
In order to avoid this town, I was forced to 
turn back for some distance, and take to the 
heights. -The sun had now risen, and I dared 
go no farther; so, having pulled some turnips in 
a field as 1 went along, i took refuge in a little 
lonely copse in a hollow among the hills, and 
there lay all day in safety. When night again 
closed in, | resumed my journey, keeping always 
among the mountains, and coming now and then 
on grand glimpses of moonlit bays, and tranquil 
islands lying off the shore; now and then, on 
pastoral hamlets nestled up among the palmy 
heights; or on promontories overgrown wit 
the cactus and thealoe. I rested all the second 
day in a ruined shed at the bottom of a deserted 
sand-pit, and, in the evening, feeling that I could 
no longer sustain life without some fitting nou- 
rishment, made my way down towards a tiny 
fishing village on the coast. below. It was quite 
dark, by the time 1 reached the level ground. I 
walked boldly past the cottages of the fishermen, 
meeting only an old woman and a little child on 
the way, and knocked at the curé’s door. He 
opened it himself. 1 told my story in half a 
dozen words. The good man Relieved and pitied 
me. He gave me food and wine, an old hand- 
kerchief to wrap about my head, an old coat to 
replace my convict’s jacket, and two or three 
francs to help me on my way. I parted from 
him with tears. 

I walked all that night again, and all the 
next, keeping somewhat close upon the coast, 
and hiding among the cliffs during the daytime. 
On the filth morning, having left Antibes behind 
me during the night’s march, I came to the 
banks of the Var; crossed the torrent about 
half a mile below the wooden bridge; plunged 
into the pine-woods on the Sardinian side of the 
frontier ; and lay down to rest on Italian ground 
at last! 

How, though comparatively safe, I still pur- 
sued my journey by the least frequented ways 
—how I boughit a file at the first hamlet to which 
I came, and treed myself from the iron anklet— 
how, having lurked about Nice till my hair and 
beard had grown, I begged my way on to Genoa 
—how, at Genoa, I hung about the port, earning 
a scanty livelihood by any chance work that 1 
could get, and so struggled, somehow, through 
the inclement winter—how, towards the early 
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spring, I worked my passage on board a small 
trader from Genoa to Fiumicino, touching at 
all the ports along the coast—and how, coming 
slowly up the Tiber in a barge laden with oil 
and wine, I landed one evening in March on the 
Ripetta quay, in Rome ;—how all these things 
as and what physical hardships I endured 
in the mean while, I have no time here to relate 
in detail. My object had been to get to Rome, 
and that object was at last attamed. In so 
large a city, and at so great a distance from the 
scene of my imprisonment, I was personally safe. 
I might hope to turn my talents and education 
to account. I might even find friends among the 
strangers who would flock thither to the Easter 
festivals. Full of hope, therefore, I sought a 
humble lodging in the neighbourhood of the 
quay, gave up a day or two to the enjoyment of 
my liberty and of the sights of Rome, and then 
set myself to find some regular employment. 

Regular employment, or, indeed, employment 
of any kind, was not, however, so easily to be 
obtained. It was a season of distress. The 
previous harvest had been a failure, and the 
winter unusually severe. There had also been 
disturbances in Naples, and the travellers this 
spring were fewer by some thousands than the 
ordinary average. So dull a carnival had not 
been known for years. The artists had sold no 
paintings, and the sculptors no statues. The 
cameo-cutters and mosaicists were starving. ‘The 
tradesmen, the hotel-keepers, the professional 
ciceroni, were all complaining bitterly. Day 
by day, my hopes faded and my prospects 
darkened. Day by day, the few scudi I had 
acraped together on the passage melted away. 
I had thought to obtain a clerkship, or a 
secretaryship, or a situation in some public 
library. Before three weeks were over, I would 
gladly have swept a studio. At length there 
came a day when I saw nothing before me but 
starvation ; when my last bajocco was expended ; 
when my padrone (or landlord) shut the door in 
my face, and I knew not where to turn for a meal 
or ashelter. All that afternoon, I wandered hope- 
lessly about the streets. It was Good Friday, 
of all days in the year. The churches were 
hung with black; the bells were tolling; the 
thoroughfares were crowded with people in 
mourning. I went into the little church of 
Santa Martina. They were chanting a miserere, 
probably with no great skill, but with a pathos 
that seemed to open up all the sources of my 
despair. 

Outcast that I was, I slept that night under a 
dark arch near the theatre of Marcellus. The 
morning dawned upon a glorious day, and I crept 
out, shivering, into the sunshine. Lying crouched 
against a bit of warm wall, I caught myself 
wondering more than once how long it would 
be worth while to endure the agonies of hunger, 
and whether the brown waters of the Tiber 
were deep enough to drown a man. It seemed 
hard to die so young. My future might 
have been so pleasant, so honourable. The 
rough life that [ had been leading of late, too, 
had strengthened me in every way, physically 


a 


and mentally. [had grown taller. My muscles 
were more developed. I was twice as active, as 
energetic, as resolute, as I had been a year before. 
And of what use were these things tome? I 
must die, and they could only serve to make me 
die the harder. 

I got up and wandered about the streets, as I 
had wandered the day before. Once I asked for 
alms, and was repulsed. I followed mechanically 
in the stream of carriages and foot passengers, 
and found myself, by-and-by, in the midst of the 
crowd that ebbs and flows continually about 
Saint Peter’s during Easter week. Stupified and 
weary, I turned aside into the vestibule of the 
Sagrestia, and cowered down in the shelter of a 
doorway. Two gentlemen were reading a 
printed paper wafered against a pillar close es 

“Good Heavens!” said one to the other, 
“that a man should risk his neck for a few 
pauls |” 

“ Ay, and with the knowledge that out of 
eighty workmen, six or eight are dashed to 
pieces every time,” added his companion. 

“Shocking! Why, that is an average of ten 
per cent !” 

“No less. It isa desperate service.” 

“But a fine sight,” said the first speaker, 
philosophically; and with this they walked 
away. 

I sprang to my feet, and read the placard 
with avidity. It was headed “Illumination of 
Saint Peter’s,” and announced that, eighty 
workmen being required for the lighting of the 
dome and cupola, and three hundred for the 
cornices, pillars, colonnade, and so forth, the 
amministratore was empowered, &c. &c, In 
conclusion, it stated that every workman em- 
ployed on the dome and cupola should receive 
in payment, a dinner and twenty-four pauls, the 
wages of the rest being less than a third of that 
sum. 

A desperate service, it was true; but I was a 
desperate man. After all, 1 could but die, and 
IT might as well die after a good dinner as from 
starvation. I went at once to the amministra- 
tore, was entered in his list, received a couple 
of pauls as earnest of the contract, and engaged 
to present myself punctually at eleven o’clock 
on the following morning. That evening I 
supped at a street stall, and, for a few bajocchi, 
obtained leave to sleep on some straw, in a loft 
over a stable at the back of the Via del Arco. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of Easter 
Sunday, April the sixteenth, I found myself, 
accordingly, in the midst of a crowd of poor 
fellows, most of whom, I dare say, were as 
wretched as myself, waiting at the door of the 
administrator’s office, The piazza in front of 
the cathedral was like a moving mosaic of life 
and colour. The sun was shining, the foun- 
tains were playing, the flags were flying over 
Saint Angelo. It was a glorious sight; but I 
saw it for only a few moments. As the clocks 
struck the hour, the folding-doors were thrown 
open, and we passed, in a crowd, into a hall, 
where two long tables were laid for our accom- 





modation, A couple of sentinels stood at the 
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door; an usher marshalled us, standing, round 
the tables; and a priest read grace. 

As he began to read, a strange sensation came 
upon me. [ felt impelled to look across to the 
opposite table, and there . . . yes, by Heaven! 
there I saw Gasparo. 

He was looking full at me, but his eyes dropped 
on meeting mine. I saw him turn lividly white. 
The recollection of all he had made me suffer, 
and of the dastardly blow that he had dealt me 
on the day of our flight, overpowered for the 
moment even my surprise at seeing him in this 
place. Oh that I might live to meet him yet, 
under the free sky, where no priest was praying, 
and no guards were by! 

The grace over, we sat down, and fell to. 
Not even anger had power to blunt the edge of 
my appetite just then. I ate like a famishing 
wolf, and so did most of the others. We were 
allowed no wine, and the doors were locked upon 
us, that we might not procure any elsewhere. 
It was a wise regulation, considering the task 
we had to perform; but it made us none the 
less noisy. Under certain circumstances, danger 
intoxicates like wine ; and on this Easter Sun- 
day, we eighty sanpietrini, any one of whom 
might have his brains dashed about the leads 
before supper-time, ate, talked, jested, and 
laughed, with a wild gaiety that had in it some- 
thing appalling. 

The / en lasted long, and when no one 
seemed disposed to eat more, the tables were 
cleared. Most of the men threw themselves on 
the floor and benches, and went to sleep ; Gas- 
paro among the number. Seeing this, I could 
refrain no longer. I went over, and stirred him 
roughly with my foot. 

**Gasparo! You know me?” 

He looked up, sullenly. 

** Devil’s mass! I thought you were at Tou- 
lon.” 

“Tt is not your fault that [ am not at Tou- 
lon! Listen to me. If you and I survive 
this night, you shall answer to me for your 
treachery !” 

He glared at me from under his deep brows, 
and, without replying, turned over on his face 
again, as if to sleep. 

* Ecco un maladetto!” (There’s an accursed 
fellow !), said one of the others, with a signi- 
ficant shrug, as I came away. 

* Do you know anything of him ?” I asked, 
eagerly, 

“Cospetto! I know nothing of him ; but that 
solitude is said to have made him a Wolf.” 

I could learn no more, so [ also stretched my- 
self upon the floor, as far as possible from my 
enemy, and fell profoundly asleep, 

At seven, the guards roused those who still 
slept, and served each man with a small mug of 
thin wine. We were then formed into a double 
file, marched round by the back of the cathedral, 
and conducted up an inclined plane to the roof 
below the dome. From this point, a long series 
of staircases and winding passages carried us up 
between the double walls of the dome; and, at 


of us were detached and posted ready for work. 
I was detached about half way up, and I saw 
Gasparo going higher still. hen we were all 
posted, the superintendents came round and 
gave us our instructions. At a given signal, 
every man was to pass out through the loophole 
or window before which he was placed, and 
seat himself astride upon a narrow shelf of wood 
hanging to a strong rope just below. This ro 
came through the window, was wound round a 
roller, and secured from within. At the next 
signal, alighted torch would be put into his right 
hand, and he was to grasp the rope firmly with 
his left. At the third si nal, the rope was to be 
unwound from within by an assistant placed 
there for the purpose, he was to be allowed to 
slide rapidly down, over the curve of the dome, 
and, while thus sliding, was to apply his torch 
to every lamp he passed in his downward pro- 
gress. 

Having received these instructions, we waited, 
each man at his window, until the first signal 
should be given. 

It was fast getting dark, and the silver illu- 
mination had been lighted since seven. All the 
great ribs of the dome, as far as I could see ; all 
the cornices and friezes of the fagade below; all 
the columns and parapets of the great colonnade 
surrounding the piazza four hundred feet below, 
were traced out in lines of paper lanterns, the 
light from which, subdued by the paper, gleamed 
with a silvery fire which had a magical and 
wondrous Jook. Between and among these lan- 
ternoni, were placed, at different intervals all 
over the cathedral on the side facing the piazza, 
iron cups called padelle, ready filled with tallow 
and turpentine. To light those on the dome and 
cupola, was the perilous task of the sanpietrini; 
when they were all lighted, the golden illumina- 
tion would be effected. 

A few moments of intense suspense elapsed. 
At every second the evening grew darker, the 
lanternoni burned brighter, the surging hum of 
thousands in the piazza and streets below, rose 
louder to our ears. I felt the quickening breath 
of the assistant at my shoulder—I ro | almost 
hear the beating of my heart. Suddenly, like 
the se of an electric current, the first 
signal flew from lip to lip. I got out, and 
crossed my legs firmly round the board—with the 
second signal, I seized the blazing torch—with 
the third, I felt myself launched, and, lighting 
every cup as I glided past, saw all the moun- 
tainous dome above and below me spring into 
lines of leaping flame. The clock was now striking 
eight, and when the last stroke sounded, the whole 
cathedral was glowing in outlines of fire. A 
roar, like the roar of a great ocean, rose up from 
the multitude below, and seemed to shake the 
very dome against which I was clinging. I 
could even see the light upon the gazing faces, 
the crowd upon the bridge of St. Angelo, and 
the boats swarming along the Tiber. 

Having dropped. safely to the full length of 
my rope, and lighted my allotted share of 7 
I was now sitting in secure enjoyment of this 





different stages in the ascent, a certain number 





amazing scene, All at once, 1 felt the rope 
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vibrate. I looked up, saw a man clinging by 
one hand to the iron rod supporting the padelle, 
and with the other. . . . Merciful Heaven! It 
was the Piedmontese firing the rope above me 
with his torch! 

I had no time for thought—I acted upon in- 
stinct. It was done in one fearful moment. I 
clambered up like a cat, dashed my torch full in 
the solitary felon’s face, and grasped the rope 
an inch or two above the spot where it was 
burning! Blinded and baffled, he uttered a ter- 
rible cry, and dropped like a stone. Through all 
the roar of the living ocean below, I could hear 
the dull crash with which he came down upon 
the leaded roof—resounding through all the 
years that have gone by since that night, I hear 
it now ! 





I had scarcely drawn breath, when I found 
myself being hauled up. The assistance came 
not a moment too soon, for I was sick and 
giddy with horror, and fainted as soon as I was 
safe in the corridor. The next day I waited on 
the amministratore, and told him all that had 
happened. My statement was corroborated by 
the vacant rope from which Gasparo had de- 
scended, and the burnt fragment by which I had 
been drawn up. The amministratore repeated 
my story to a prelate high in office; and while 
none, even of the sanpietrini, suspected that my 
enemy had come by his death in any unusual 
manner, the truth was whispered from palace to 
palace until it reached the Vatican. I received 
much sympathy, and such pecuniary assistance 
as enabled me to confront the future without 
fear. Since that time my fortunes have been 
various, and I have lived in many countries, 


IV. 
PICKING UP WAIFS AT SEA. 


Some little time elapsed, after the French 
gentleman’s narrative was over, before any more 
visitors made their appearance. At last, there 
sauntered in slowly a light-haired melancholy 
man; very tall, very stout; miserably dressed 
in cast-off garments; carrying a carpenter’s 
basket, and looking as if he never expected any 
such windfall of luck as a chance of using the 
tools inside it. Surveying Mr. Traveller with 
watery light-blue eyes, this dismal individual 
explained (in better language than might have 
been expected from his personal appearance) 
that he was in search of work ; and that, finding 
none, he had come in to stare at Mr. Mopes for 
want of anything better to do. His name was 
Heavysides ; his present address was the Peal 
of Bells down in the village; if Mr. Traveller 
had the means of putting a job in his hands, he 
would be thankful for the same; if not, he would 
ask leave to sit down and rest himself agreeably 
by looking at Mr. Mopes. 

Leave. dod ae he sat down, and stared 
to his heart’s content. He was not astonished, 
as the artist had been; he was not complacently 
impenetrable to surprise, like the Frenchman— 
he was simply curious to know why the Hermit 








had shut himself up. ‘ When he first skewered 
that blanket round him, what had he got to 
complain of?” asked Heavysides. ‘ Whatever 
his grievance is, I could match it, I think.” 

“Could you?” said Mr. Traveller. “ By all 
means let us hear it.” 

There has never yet been discovered a man 
with a grievance, who objected to mention it. 
The carpenter was no exception to this gene- 
ral human rule. He entered on his griev- 
ance, without a moment’s hesitation, in these 
words : 


I SHALL consider it in the light of a personal 

favour, at starting, if you will compose your 
spirits to hear a pathetic story, and if you will 
kindly picture me in your own mind as a baby 
five minutes old. 

Do I understand you to say that I am too big 
and too heavy to be pictured in anybody’s mind 
asa baby? Perhaps I may be—but don’t men- 
tion my weight again, if you please. My weight 
has been the grand uhioiane of my life. It 
spoilt all my prospects (as you will presently 
hear) before I was two days old. 

My story begins thirty-one years ago, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon; and starts with 
the great mistake of my first appearance in this 
world, at sea, on board the merchant ship Ad- 
venture, Captain Gillop, five hundred tons bur- 
den, coppered, and carrying an experienced 
surgeon. 

In presenting myself to you (which I am now 
about to do) at that eventful period of my life, 
when I was from five to ten minutes old; and 
in withdrawing myself again from your notice 
(so as not to Seale you with more than a short 
story), before the time when I cut my first tooth, 
I need not hesitate to admit that I speak on 
hearsay knowledge only. It is knowledge, how- 
ever, that may be relied on, for all that. My 
information comes from Captain Gillop, com- 
mander of The Adventure (who sent it to me in 
the form of a letter); from Mr. Jolly, expe- 
rienced surgeon of The Adventure (who wrote 
it for me—most unfeelingly, as I think—in the 
shape of a humorous narrative); and from Mrs. 
Drabble, stewardess of The Adventure (who 
told it me by word of mouth). Those three 
persons were, in various degrees, spectators—I 
may say, astonished spectators—of the events 
which I have now to relate. 

The Adventure, at the time I speak of, was 
bound out from London to Australia. I sup- 
pose you know, without my telling you, that 
thirty years ago was long before the time of the 
gold-finding and the famous clipper ships. Build- 
ing in the new colony, and shcep-farming far 
up inland, were the two main employments of 
those days; and the passengers on Con our 
vessel were consequently builders or sheep- 
farmers, almost to a man. 

A ship of five hundred tons, well loaded with 
cargo, doesn’t offer first-rate accommodation to 
a large number of passengers. Not that the 
gentlefolks in the cabin had any great reason to 
complain. There, the passage-money, which 
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was a good round sum, kept them what you call 
select. One or two berths, in this part of the 
ship, were even empty and going a begging, in 
consequence of there being only four cabin pas- 
sengers, These are their names and descrip- 
tions : 

Mr. Sims, a middle-aged man, going out on 
a building speculation. Mr. Purling, a weakly 
young gentleman, sent on a long sea-voyage for 
the benefit of his health. Mr. and Mrs. Small- 
child, a young married couple with a little inde- 
pendence, which Mr. Smallchild proposed to 
make a large one by shecp-farming. This 
gentleman was reported to the captain, as being 
very good company when on shore. But the 
sea altered him to a certain extent. When Mr. 
Smallchild was not sick, he was eating and 
drinking; and when he was not eating and 
drinking, he was fast asleep. He was perfectly 
patient and good-humoured, and wonderfully 
nimble at running into his cabin when the 
qualms took him on a sudden—but, as for his 
being good company, nobody heard him say ten 
words together all through the voyage. And 
no wonder. A man can’t talk in the qualms; 
aman can’t talk while he is eating and drink- 
ing; and a man can’t talk when he is asleep. 
And that was Mr. Smallchild’s life. As for Mrs. 
Smalichild, she kept her cabin from first to last. 
But you will hear more of her presently. 

These four cabin passengers, as I have already 
remarked, were well enough off for their accom- 
modation. But the miserable people in the 
steerage—a oor place, at the best of times, on 
board The Adventure—wereal| huddled together, 
men and women and children, higgledy-piggledy, 
like sheep in a pen; except that they hadn’t got 
the same quantity of fine fresh air to blow over 
them. They were artisans and farm-labourers 
who couldn’t make it out in the old country. 
I have no information either of their exact num- 
bers or of their names. It doesn’t matter : 
there was only one family among them which 
need be mentioned particularly—namely, the 
family of the Heavysides. ‘To wit, Simon 
Heavysides, intelligent and well educated, a 
carpenter by trade; Martha Heavysides, his 
wife ; and seven little Heavysides, their unfor- 
tunate offspring —My father and mother and 
brothers and sisters, did 1 understand you to 
say? Don’t be ina hurry; I recommend you 
to wait a little before you make quite sure of 
that circumstance. 

Though I myself had not, perhaps—strictly 
speaking—come on board when the vessel left 
London, my ill-luck, as I firmly believe, had 
ores in The Adventure to wait for me—and 
decided the nature of the voyage accordingly. 
Never was such a miserable time known. Stormy 
weather came down on us from all points of the 
compass, with intervals of light baffling winds, 
or dead calms. By the time The Adventure 
had been three months out, Captain Gillop’s 
naturally sweet temper began to get soured. I 
leave you to say whether it was likely to be 
much improved by a piece of news which 
reached him from the region of the cabin, on 





the morning of the ninety-first day. It had 
fallen toa dead calm again; and the ship was 
rolling about helpless with her head all round 
the compass, when Mr. Jolly (from whose un- 
feeling narrative I repeat all conversations, 
exactly as they passed) came on deck to the 
captain, and addressed him in these words : 

“T’ve got some news that will rather surprise 
you,” said Mr. Jolly, smiling and rubbing his 
hands. (Although the experienced surgeon has 
not shown much sympathy for my troubles, [ 
won’t deny that his disposition was as good as 
his name. To this day, no amount of bad 
weather or hard work can upset Mr. Jolly’s 
temper.) 

“If it’s news of a fair wind coming,” gram- 
bled the captain, “that would surprise me, on 
board this ship, l can promise you !” 

“Tt’s not exactly a wind coming,” said Mr, 
Jolly. “It’s another cabin passenger.” 

The captain looked round at the empty sea, 
with the land thousands of miles away, and with 
not a ship in sight—turned sharply on the ex- 
perienced surgeon—eyed him hard—changed 
colour suddenly—and asked what he meant. 

“I mean, there’s a fifth cabin passenger 
coming on board,” persisted Mr. Jolly, grinning 
from ear to ear—“ introduced by Mrs. Smallchild 
—likely to join us, I should say, towards even- 
ing—size, nothing to speak of—sex, not known 
at present—manners and customs, probably 
squally.” 

“ Do you really mean it?” asked the captain, 
backing away, and turning paler and paler. 

“Yes; I do,” answered Mr. Jolly, nodding 
hard at him. 

“Then, Pll tell you what,” eried Captain 
Gillop, suddenly flying into a violent passion, 
“TI won’t have it! The infernal weather has 
worried me out of my life and soul already— 
and I won’t have it! Put it off, Jolly—tell her 
there isn’t room enough for that sort of thing on 
board my vessel. What does she mean by taking 
us all in in this way? Shameful! shameful !” 

“No! no!” remonstrated Mr. Jolly. “ Don’t 
look at it in that light. It’s her first child, 
poor thing. How should she know? Give her 
a little more experience, and I dare say a 

“ Where’s her husband ?” broke in the cap- 
tain, with a threatening look. “I'll speak my 
mind to her husband, at any rate.” 

Mr. Jolly consulted his watch before he an- 
swered. 

“ Half-past eleven,” he said. ‘Let me con- 
sider a little. It’s Mr. Smallchild’s regular time 
just now for squaring accounts with the sea. 
He’ll have done in a quarter of an hour. In five 
minutes more, he’ll be fast asleep. At one o’clock, 
he’ll eat a hearty lunch, and go to sleep again. At 
half-past two, he’ll square accounts as before— 
and so on, till night. You’ll make nothing of Mr. 
Smallchild, captain. Extraordinary man—wastes 
tissue, and repairs it again perpetually, in the 
most astonishing manner. If we are another 
month at sea, I believe we shall bring him into 
port totally comatose.—Hallo! What do you 
want ?” 
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The steward’s mate had approached the quar- 
ter deck while the doctor was speaking. as 
it a curious coincidence? This man also was 
grinning from ear to ear, exactly like Mr. Jolly. 

“You're wanted in the steerage, sir,” said 
the steward’s mate to the doctor. ‘ A woman 
taken bad, name of Heavysides.” 

“Nonsense !” cried Mr. Jolly. “Ha! ha! ha! 
You don’t mean——Eh ?” 

“ That’s it, sir, sure enough,” said the stew- 
ard’s mate, in the most positive manner. 

Captain Gillop looked all round him, in 
silent desperation, lost his sea-legs for the 
first time these twenty years, staggered back 
till he was brought up all standing by the side 
of his own vessel, dashed his fist on the bul- 
wark, and found language to express himself in, 
at the same moment. 

“This ship is bewitched,” said the captain, 
wildly. ‘Stop !” he called out, recovering him- 
self a little, as the doctor bustled away to the 
steerage. “Stop! If it’s true, Jolly, send her 
husband here aft to me. Damme, I’ll have it 
out with one of the husbands !” said the captain, 
shaking his fist viciously at the empty air. 

Ten minutes passed; and then, there came 
staggering towards the captain, tottering this 
way and that with the rolling of the becalmed 
vessel, a long, lean, melancholy, light-haired 
man, with a Roman nose, a watery blue eye, and 
a complexion profusely spotted with large 
brown freckles. This was Simon Heavysides, 
the intelligent carpenter, with the wife and the 
family of seven small children on board. 

“Oh! you’re the man, are you?” said the cap- 
tain. 

The ship lurched heavily ; and Simon Heavy- 
sides staggered away with a run to the opposite 
side of the deck, as if he preferred going straight 
overboard into the sea, to answering the cap- 
tain’s question. 

“You’re the man—are you?” repeated the 
captain, following him, seizing him by the collar, 
and pinning him up fiercely against the bulwark. 
“Tt’s your wife—is it? You infernal rascal ! 
what do you mean by turning my ship into a 
Lying-In Hospital? You have committed an act 
of minting’ or, if it isn’t mutiny, it’s next door 
to it. I’ve put a man in irons forless! I’ve 
more than half a mind to put yow in irons! 
Hold up, you slippery lubber! What do you 
mean by bringing passengers I don’t bargain 
for on heard my vessel? What have you got 
to say for yourself, before I clap the irons on 
you ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” answered Simon Heavysides, 
with the meekest connubial resignation in his 
looks and manners. “As for the punishment 
you mentioned just now, sir,” continued Simon, 
“TI wish to say—having seven children more 
than I know how to provide for, and an eighth 
coming to make things worse—I respectfully 
wish to say, sir, that my mind is in irons 
already; and I don’t know as it will make much 
difference if you put my body in irons along 
with it.” 


penter’s collar: the mild despair of the man 
melted him in spite of himself. ” 

“Why did you come to sea? Why didn’t 
you wait ashore till it was all over?” asked the 
captain, as sternly as he could. 

“It’s no use waiting, sir,”” remarked Simon. 
“In our line of life as soon as it’s over, it begins 
again. There’s no end to it that I can see,” 
said the miserable carpenter, after a moment’s 
meek consideration—* except the grave.” . 

** Who’s talking about the grave ?” cried Mr. 
Jolly, coming up at that moment. “ It’s births 
we’ve got to do with on board this vessel—not 
burials. Captain Gillop, this woman, Martha 
Heavysides, can’t be left in your crowded 
steerage, in her present condition. She must be 


the sooner the better, I can tell you!” 

The captain began to look savage again. A 
steerage passenger in one of his “ state-rooms” 
was a nautical anomaly subversive of all disci- 
pline. He eyed the carpenter once more, as 
if he was mentally measuring him for a set of 
irons, 

“Pm very sorry, sir,” Simon remarked, po- 
litely—“ very sorry that any inadvertence of mine 
or Mrs, Heavyside’s——” 

“Take your long carcase and your long tongue 
forward!” thundered the captain. “ When 
talking will mend matters, I'll send for you 
again. Give your own orders, Jolly,” he went on, 
resignedly, as Simon staggered off “ Turn the 
ship into a nursery as soon as you like!” 

ive minutes later—so expeditious was Mr. 
Jolly—Martha Heavysides appeared horizon- 
tally on deck, shrouded in blankets, and sup- 
ported by three men. When this interesting 
procession passed the captain, he shrank aside 
from it with as vivid an appearance of horror 
as if a wild bull was being carried by him in- 
stead of a British matron. ‘The sleeping berths 
below opened on either side out of the main 
eabin. On the left-hand side (looking towards 
the ship’s bowsprit) was Mrs. Smallchild. On 
the right-hand side, opposite to her, the doctor 
established Mrs, Heavysides. A partition of 
canvas was next run up, entirely across the 
main cabin. The smaller of the two temporary 
rooms thus made, Jay nearest the stairs leading 
on deck, and was left free to the public. The 
larger was kept sacred to the doctor and his 
mysteries. When an old clothes-basket, emptied, 
cleaned, and comfortably lined with blankets (to 
serve for a make-shift cradle), had been, in due 
course of time, carried into the inner cabin, 
and had been placed midway between the two 
sleeping-berths, so as to be easily producible 
when wanted, the outward and visible prepara- 
tions of Mr. Jolly were complete; the male 
passengers had all taken refuge on deck; and 


turbed possession of the lower regions. 

While it was still early in the afternoon, the 

weather changed for the better. For once ina 

way, the wind came from the fair quarter; and 

The Adventure bowled along pleasantly before it 
a 





The captain mechanically let go of the car- 


almost on an even keel. ptain Gillop mixed 


moved off into one of the empty berths—and , 


the doctor and the stewardess were left in undis- ° 
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with the little group of male passengers on the 
quarter-deck, restored to his sweetest temper; 
and set them his customary example, after din- 
ner, of smoking a cigar. 

“Tf this fine weather lasts, gentlemen,” he 
said, “we shall make out very well with our 
meals up here ; and we shall have our two small 
extra cabin passengers christened on dry land ina 
week’s time, if their mothers approve of it. 
How do you feel in your mind, sir, about your 


good lady ?” gas 

Mr. Smallchild (to whom the inquiry was 
addressed) had his points of external personal 
resemblance to Simon Heavysides. He was 


neither so tall, nor so lean certainly—but he, 
too, had a Roman nose, and light hair, and 
watery blue eyes. With careful reference to his 
peculiar habits at sea, he had been placed con- 
veniently close to the bulwark, and had been 
raised on a heap of old sails and cushions, so 
that he could easily get his head over the ship’s 
side when occasion required. The food and 
drink which assisted in “restoring his tissue,” 
when he was not asleep and not “squaring ac- 
counts with the sea,” lay close to his hand. It 
was then a little after three o’clock; and the 
snore with which Mr. Smallchild answered the 
captain’s inquiry showed that he had got round 
again, with the regularity of clockwork, to the 
omy of the day when he recruited himself with 
sleep. 

What an insensible blockhead that man is !” 


said Mr. Sims, the middle-aged passenger ; look- 
ing across the deck contemptuously at Mr. Small- 


child, 

“Tf the sea had the same effect on you 
that it has on him,” retorted the invalid pas- 
senger, Mr. Purling, “ you would be just as in- 
sensible yourself.” 

Mr. Purling (who was a man of sentiment) 
disagreed with Mr. Sims (who was a man of 
business), on every conceivable subject, all 
through the voyage. Before, however, the 
could continue the dispute about Mr. Smallchild, 
act doctor surprised them by appearing from the 
cabin, 

“Any news from below, Jolly f” asked the 
captain, anxiously. 

“None whatever,” answered the doctor. 
“T’ve come to idle the afternoon away up here, 
along with the rest of you.” 

As events turned out, Mr. Jolly idled away 
an hour and a half exactly. At the end of that 
time, Mrs. Drabble the stewardess appeared 
with a face of mystery, and whispered nervously 
to the doctor: 

** Please to step below directly, sir.” 

“Which of them is it ?” asked Mr. Jolly. 

** Both of them,” answered Mrs. Drabble, em- 
phatically. 

The Lothas looked grave; the stewardess 


looked frightened. The two immediately dis- 
appeared together. 

“I suppose, gentlemen,” said Captain Gillop, 
addressing Mr. Purling, Mr. Sims, and the first 
mate, who had just joined the party, “I sup- 
pose it’s only fit and proper, in the turn things 





have taken, to shake up Mr. Smallchild? And 
I don’t doubt but what we ought to have the 
other husband handy, as a sort of polite atten- 
tion under the circumstances. Pass the word 
forward, there, for Simon Heavysides. Mr. 
Smallchild; sir! rouse up! Here’s your good 
lady——Hang me, gentlemen, if I know exactly 
how to put it to him.” 

“Yes. Thank you,” said Mr. Smallchild, 
opening his eyes drowsily. ‘“ Biscuit and cold 
bacon, as usual—when Tm ready. I’m not 
ready yet. Thank you. Good afternoon.” Mr. 
Smallchild closed his eyes again, and became, in 
the doctor’s phrase, “totally comatose.” 

Before Captain Gillop could hit on any new 
lan for rousing this imperturbable passenger, 
imon Heavysides once more approached the 

quarter-deck. 

“ T spoke a little sharp to you, just now, my 
man,” said the captain, “ being worried in m 
mind by what’s going on on board this vessel, 
But I'll make it up to you, never fear. Here’s 
your wife in, what they call, an interesting situa- 
tion. It’s only right you should be within easy 
hail of her. I look upon you, Heavysides, as a 
steerage-passenger in difficulties; and I freel 
ive you leave to stop here along with us ti 
over.” 

“ You are very good, sir,” said Simon; “ and 
I am indeed thankful to you and to these gen- 
tlemen. But, please to remember, I have seven 
children already in the steerage—and there’s 
nobody left to mind ’em but me. My wife has 
got over it uncommonly well, sir, on seven pre- 
vious occasions—and [ don’t doubt but what 
she’ll conduct herself in a similar manner on the 
eighth. It will be a satisfaction to her mind, 
Captain Gillop and gentlemen, if she knows I’m 
out of the way, and minding the children. For 
which reason, I phar take my leave.” 
With those words, Simon made his bow, and re- 
turned to his family. 

“Well, gentlemen, these two husbands take 
it easy enough, at any rate!” said the captain. 
“ One of them is used to it, to be sure ; and the 
other is——” 

Here a banging of cabin doors below, and a 
hurrying of footsteps, startled the speaker and his 
audience into momentary silence and attention. 

‘Kase her with the helm, Williamson!” said 
Captain Gillop, addressing the man who was 
steering the vessel. “In my opinien, gentle- 
men, the less the ship pitches the better, in the 
turn things are taking now.” 

The afternoon wore on into a and 
evening into night. Mr. Smallchild performed 
the daily ceremonies of his nautical existence as 
punctually as usual. He was aroused to a 
sense of Mrs. Smallchild’s situation when 
he took his biscuit and bacon; lost the sense 
again when the time came round for “ es 
his accounts; recovered it in the interv 
which ensued before he went to sleep; lost it 

gain, as a matter of course, when his eyes 
closed once more—and so on through the even- 
ing and early night. Simon Heavysides received 
messages occasionally (through the captain’s 
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care), telling him to keep his mind easy; re- 
turned messages mentioning that his mind was 
easy, and that the children were pretty quiet, 
but never approached the deck in his own 
person. Mr. Jolly now and then showed him- 
self—said “ All right,—no news,” teok a little 
light refreshment, and disappeared again, as 
cheerful as ever. The fair breeze still held; 
the captain’s temper remained unruffled; the 
man at the helm eased the vessel, from time to 
time, with the most anxious consideration. Ten 
o’clock came: the moon rose and shone su- 
perbly; the nightly grog made its appearance 
on the quarter-deck ; the captain gave the pas- 
i the benefit of his company; and still 
nothing happened. Twenty minutes more of 
suspense slowly succeeded,each other—and then, 
at last, Mr. Jolly was seen suddenly to ascend 
the cabin stairs. 

To the amazement of the little group on the 

uarter-deck, the doctor held Mrs. Drabble 
the stewardess fast by the arm, and, without 
taking the slightest notice of the captain or the 
passengers, placed her on the nearest seat he 
could find. As he did this, his face became 
visible in the moonlight, and displayed to the 
startled spectators an expression of blank con- 
sternation. 

“Compose yourself, Mrs. Drabble,” said the 
doctor, in tones of unmistakable alarm. ‘‘ Keep 
quiet, and let the air blow over you. Collect 
a ecmriaaiiaaes Heaven’s sake, collect your- 
se ”» 

Mrs. Drabble made no answer. She beat her 
hands vacantly on her knees, and stared straight 
before her, like a woman panic-stricken. 

“ What’s wrong?” asked the captain, setting 
down his glass of grog in dismay. “ Anything 
amiss with those two unfortunate women ?” 

“Nothing,” said the doctor. “ Both doing 
admirably well.” 

“ Anything queer with their babies?” con- 
tinued the captain. “Are there more than you 
bargained for, Jolly? Twins, for instance ?” 

“No! no!” replied Mr. Jolly, impatiently. 
“ A baby apiece—both boys—both in first-rate 
condition. Judge for yourselves,” added the 
doctor, as the two new cabin-passengers tried 
their lungs, below, for the first time, and found 
that they answered their purpose in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

** What the devil’s amiss then with you and 
Mrs. Drabble?” persisted the captain, beginning 
to lose his temper again. 

“ Mrs. Drabble and I are two innocent people, 
and we have got into the most dreadful scrape 
that ever you heard of!” was Mr. Jolly’s 
startling answer. 

The captain, followed by Mr. Purling and Mr. 
Sims, approached the doctor with looks of horror. 
Even the man at the wheel stretched himself 
over it as far as he could to hear what was 


coming next. The only uninterested person 
present was Mr. Smallchild. His time had come 
round for goi 


to slee again, and he was 
snoring peacefully, with his iscuit and bacon 
close beside him. 





“Let’s hear the worst of it at once, Jolly,” 
said the captain, a little impatiently. 

The doctor paid no heed to this request. His 
whole attention was absorbed by Mrs. Drabble. 
“Are you better now, ma’am?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“No better in my mind,” answered Mrs. 
Drabble, beginning to beat her knees again, 
“ Worse, if anything.” 

“Listen to me,” said Mr. Jolly, coaxingly. 
“T’ll put the whole case over again to you, in a 
few plain questions. You'll find it all come 
back to your memory, if you only follow me 
attentively, and if you take time to think and 
collect yourself before you attempt to answer.” 

Mrs. Drabble bowed her head in speechless 
submission—and listened. Everybody else on 
the quarter-deck listened, except the impene- 
trable Mr. Smallchild. 

* Now, ma’am!” said the doctor. “Our 
troubles began in Mrs. Heavyside’s cabin, which 
is situated on the starboard side of the ship ?” 

“They did, sir,” replied Mrs. Drabble. 

‘Good! We went backwards and forwards, 
an infinite number of times, between Mrs. 
Heavysides (starboard) and Mrs. Smallchild 
(larboard )—but we found that Mrs. Heavysides, 
ovine. oe the start, kept it—and when I called 
out, ‘Mrs. Drabble! here’s a chopping boy for 

ou: come and take him!’—I called out star- 
oard, didn’t 1 ?” 

“ Starboard, sir—I’ll take my oath of it,” said 
Mrs. Drabble. 

“Good, again! ‘Here is a chopping boy,’ 
I said, ‘Take him, ma’am, and make him com- 
fortable in the cradle.’ And you took him, and 
made him comfortable in the cradle, accordingly ? 
Now, where was the cradle ?” 

“In the main cabin, sir,” replied Mrs, 
Drabble. 

“Just so! In the main cabin, because we 
hadn’t got room for it in either of the sleeping- 
cabins. You put the starboard baby (otherwise 
Heavysides) in the clothes-basket cradle in the 
main cabin. Good, once more. How was the 
cradle placed ?” 

“Crosswise to the ship, sir,” said Mrs. 
Drabble. 

“Crosswise to the ship? That is to say, 
with one side longwise towards the stern of the 
vessel, and one side longwise towards the bows. 
Bear that in mind—and now follow me a little 
farther. No! no! don’t say you can’t, and 
your head’s in a whirl. My next question will 
steady it. Carry your mind on half an hour, 
Mrs. ‘Drabble, At the end of half an hour, you 
heard my voice again; and my voice called out 
—‘ Mrs. Drabble! here’s another chopping boy 
for you: come and take him!’—and you came 
and took him larboard, didn’t you?” 

* Larboard, sir, I don’t deny it,” answered 
Mrs. Drabble. 

“Better and better! ‘ Here is another chop- 
ping boy,’ I said. ‘Take him, ma’am, and make 

im comfortable in the cradle, along with 
number one.’ And you took the larboard baby 
(otherwise Smallchild), and made him com- 
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fortable in the cradle along with the starboard 
baby (otherwise Heavysides), accordingly ? 
Now, what happened after that ?” 

“Don’t ask me, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Drab- 
ble, losing her self-control, and wringing her 
hands desperately. : 

“Steady, ma’am! T’ll put it to you as plain 
as print. Steady! and listen to me. Just as 

ou had made the larboard baby comfortable, I 

ad oceasion to send you into the starboard (or 
Heavysides) cabin, to fetch something which I 
wanted in the larboard (or Smailchild) cabin; I 
kept you there a little while along with me; I 
left you, and went into the Heavysides cabin, 
and called to you to bring me something I wanted 
out of the Smallchild cabin, but before you 
got half way across the main cabin, I said ‘No; 
stop where you are, and I'll come to you; 
immediately after which, Mrs. Smallchild alarmed 
you, and you came across to me of your own 
accord; and, thereupon, I stopped you in the 
main cabin, and said, ‘Mrs. Drabble, your 
mind’s getting confused, sit down and collect 
your scattered intellects; and you sat down, 
and tried to collect them 

(“And couldn’t, sir,” interposed Mrs. Drab- 
ble, parenthetically. ‘Oh, my head! my head!’’) 

—‘ And tried to collect your scattered intel- 
lects, and couldn’t ?” continued the doctor. 
‘And the consequence was, when I came out 
from the Smallchild cabin to see how you were 
getting on, I found you with the clothes-basket 
cradle hoisted up on the cabin table, staring 
down at the babies inside with your mouth 
dropped open, and both your hands twisted in 
your hair? And when] said, ‘ Anything wrong 
with either of those two fine boys, Mrs. Drabble?’ 

ou caught me by the coat-collar, and whispered 
m my right ear these words: ‘Lord save us 
and help us, Mr. Jolly, I’ve confused the two 
babies in my mind, and I don’t know which is 
which!’ ” 

* And I don’t know now!” cried Mrs. Drab- 
ble, hysterically. “Oh, my head! my head! I 
don’t know now !” 

“Captain Gillop and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Jolly, wheeling round and addressing his audience 
with the composure of sheer despair, “that is 
the Scrape—and, if you ever heard of a worse 
one, I’ll trouble you to compose this miserable 
woman by mentioning it immediately.” 

Captain Gillop looked at Mr. Purling and Mr. 
Sims. Mr. Purling and Mr. Sims looked at 
Captain Gillop. They were all three thunder- 
struck—and no wonder. 

“Can’t you throw any light on it, Jolly ?” 
inquired the captain, who was the first to recover 
himself. 

“ If you knew what I have had to do below, 
you wouldn’t ask me such a question as that,” 
replied the doctor. “Remember that I have 
had the lives of two women and two children to 
answer for—remember that I have been cramped 
up in two small sleeping-cabins, with hard] 
room to turn round in, and just light enoug 
from two miserable little lamps to see my hand 
before me—remember the professional difficulties 





of the situation, the ship rolling about under 


into the bargain ;—bear all that in mind, will you, 
and then tell me how much spare time I had on 
my hands for comparing two boys together inch 
by inch—two boys born at night, within half an 
hour of each other, on board a ship at sea. Ha! 
ha! 
and the doctor are all five of them alive to tell 
the story !” 

“No marks on one or other of them, that 
happened to catch your eye?” asked Mr. Sims. 

“They must have been strongish marks to 


grapple with,” said the doctor. “I saw they 
were both straight, well-formed children——and 
that’s all I saw !” 

“Are their infant features sufficiently de- 
veloped to indicate a family likeness?” inquired 
Mr. Purling. “Should you say they took after 
their fathers or their mothers ?” 

“Both of them have light eyes, and light 
hair—such as it is,” replied Mr. Jolly, doggedly. 
“Judge for yourself.” 

* Mr. Smallchild has light eyes and light hair,” 
remarked Mr. Sims. 

“ And Simon Heavysides has light eyes and 
light hair,” rejommed Mr. Purling. 

* T should recommend waking Mr. Smallchild, 
and sending for Heavysides, and letting the two 
fathers toss up for it,” suggested Mr. Sims. 

“The parental feeling is not to be trifled with 
in that heartless manner,” retorted Mr. Purling. 
“I should recommend trying the Voice of 
Nature.” 

* What may that be, sir?” inquired Captain 
Gillop, with great curiosity. 

“The maternal instinct,” replied Mr. Purling. 


child.” 

“Ay, ay!” said the captain. Well 
thought of. What do you say, Jolly, to the 
Voice of Nature ?” 

The doctor held up his hand impatiently. He 
was engaged in resuming the effort to rouse 
Mrs. Drabble’s memory by a system of amateur 
cross-examination, with the unsatisfactory re- 
sult of confusing her more hopelessly than ever. 
into its original position? No. Could she 
(otherwise Heavysides) on the side of the cradle 
nearest the stern of the ship, or nearest the bows ? 
No. Could she remember any better about the 
larboard baby (otherwise Smallchild)? No. 
Why did she move the cradle on to the cabin 
table, and so bewilder herself additionally, when 
she was puzzled already ? Because it came over 
her, on a sudden, that she had forgotten, in the 
dreadful confusion of the time, which was which ; 
and of course she wanted to look closer at them, 
and see; and she couldn’t see; and to her dying 
day she should never forgive herself; and let 
them throw her overboard, for a miserable wretch, 
if they liked,—and so on, till the persevering 





doctor was wearied out at last, and gave up 





me all the while, and the stewardess to compose | 


I only wonder the mothers and the boys - 
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Mrs. Drabble, and gave up, with her, the whole 
case. 

“IT see nothing for it but the Voice of Na- 
ture,” said the captain, holding fast to Mr. 
Purling’s idea, “Try it, Jolly—you can but 
try it.” 

“ Something must be done,” said the doctor. 
**T can’t leave the women alone any longer; 
and the moment I get below they will both ask 
for their babies. Wait here, till you’re fit to be 
seen, Mrs. Drabble, and then follow me. Voice 
of Nature!” added Mr. Jolly, contemptuously, 
as he descended the cabin stairs. ‘Oh yes, 
T’ll try it—much good the Voice of Nature will 
do us, gentlemen. You shall judge for your- 
selves.” 

Favoured by the night, Mr. Jolly cunningly 
turned down the dim lamps in the sleeping 
cabins to a mere glimmer, on the pretext that 
light was bad for his patients’ eyes. He then 
took up the first of the two unlucky babies that 
came to hand, marked the clothes in which it 
was wrapped with a blot of ink, and carried it 
in to Mrs. Smallchild, choosing her cabin 
merely because he happened to be nearest to it. 
The second baby (distinguished by having no 
mark) was taken by Mrs. Drabble to Mrs, Heavy- 
sides. For a certain time, the two mothers and 
the two babies were left together. They were 
then separated again by medical order; and 
were afterwards reunited, with the difference 
that the marked baby went on this occasion to 
Mrs. Heavysides, and the unmarked baby to 
Mrs. Smallchild—the result, in the obscurity of 
the sleeping cabins, proving to be that one haby 
did just as well as the other, and that the Voice 
of Nature was (as Mr. Jolly had predicted) 
totally incompetent to settle the existing difli- 
culty. 

“While night serves us, Captain Gillop, we 
shall do very well,” said the doctor, after he had 
duly reported the failure of Mr. Purling’s sug- 
gested experiment. ‘ But when morning comes, 
and daylight shows the difference between the 
children, we must be prepared with a course of 
some kind. If the two mothers, below, get the 
slightest suspicion of the case as it really stands, 
the nervous shock of the discovery may do 
dreadful mischief. They must be kept deceived, 
till they’re up and well again, in the interests of 
their own health. We must choose a baby for 
each of them when to-morrow comes, and then 
hold to the choice, till the mothers are up 
again. The question is, who’s to take the re- 
sponsibility. I don’t usually stick at trifles— 
but I poe admit that J’m afraid of it.” 

“IT decline meddling in the matter, on the 
gy that I am a perfect stranger,” said Mr. 


ims. 

“ And I object to interfere, from precisely 
similar motives,’ added Mr. Purling ; agreeing 
for the first time with a proposition that ema- 
nated from his natural enemy all through the 
voyage. 

«Wait a minute, gentlemen,” said Captain 
Gillop. “I’ve got this difficult matter, as I 
think, in its right bearings. We must make a 








clean breast of it to the husbands, and let them 
take the responsibility.” 

“TI believe they won’t accept it,” observed 
Mr. Sims, 

“And I believe they will,” asserted Mr. 
Purling, relapsing into his old habits. 

“Tf they won't,” said the captain, firmly, 
“T’m master on board this ship—and, as sure 
as my name’s Thomas Gillop, J’ll take the re- 
sponsibility !”” 

This courageous declaration settled all diffi- 
culties for the time being; and a council was 
held \to decide on future proceedings. It 
was resolved to remain passive until the next 
morning, on the last faint chance that a few 
hours’ sleep might compose Mrs. Drabble’s be- 
wildered memory. The babies were to be 
moved into the main cabin before the daylight 
grew bright—or, in other words, before Mrs. 
Smallehild or Mrs. Heavysides could identify the 
infant who had passed the night with her for 
the time being. The doctor and the captain 
were to be assisted by Mr. Purling, Mr. Sims, 
and the first mate, in the capacity of witnesses ; 
and the assembly so constituted was to meet, in 
consideration of the emergency of the case, at 
six o’clock in the morning, punctually. 

At six o’clock accordingly, with the weather 
fine, and the wind still fair, the proceedings 
began. For the last time Mr. Folly cross- 
examined Mrs, Drabble, assisted by the cap- 
tain, and supervised by the witnesses. Nothing 
whatever was elicited from the unfortunate 
stewardess. ‘The doctor pronounced her confu- 
sion to be chronic, and the captain and the wit- 
nesses unanimously agreed with him. 

The next experiment tried was the revelation 
of the true state of the case to the husbands, 
Mr. Smallchild happened, on this occasion, to be 
“ squaring his accounts” for the morning; and 
the first articulate words which escaped him 
in reply to the disclosure, were: “ Devilled bis- 
cuit and anchovy paste.” Further perseverance 
merely elicited an impatient request that they 
would “pitch him overboard at once, and the 
two babies along with him.” Serious remon- 
strance was tried next, with no better effect, 
Settle it how you like,” said Mr. Smallchild, 
faintly. ‘‘ Do you leave it to me, sir, as com- 
mander of this vessel?” asked Captain Gillop, 
(No answer.) “Nod your head, sir, if you 
can’t speak.” Mr. Smallchild nodded his head 
roundwise on his pillow—and fell asleep. 
“Does that count for leave to me to act?” 
asked Captain Gillop of the witnesses. And the 
witnesses answered, decidedly, Yes, 

The ceremony was then repeated with Simon 
Heavysides, who responded, as became so intel. 
ligent a man, with a proposal of his own for 
solving the difficulty, 

“Captain Gillop and gentlemen,” said the 
carpenter, with fluent and melancholy politeness, 
I should wish to consider Mr. Smallchild be. 
fore myself in this matter. I am quite willi 
to part with my baby (whichever he is); and 
respectfully propose that Mr. Smallchild should 
take doth the children, and so make quite gure 
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that he has really got possession of his own 
son.” 

The only immediate objection to this ingenious 
proposition was started by the doctor ; who sar- 
castically inquired of Simon “what he thought 
Mrs. Heavysides would say to it?” The car- 
penter confessed that this consideration had 
escaped him; and that Mrs, Heavysides was 
only too likely to be an irremovable obstacle in 
the way of the proposed arrangement, The wit- 
nesses all thought so too; and Heavysides and 
his idea were dismissed together, after Simon 
had first gratefully expressed his entire readi- 
ness to leave it all to the captain. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Captain Gillop. 
* As commander on board, I reckon next after 
the husbands in the matter of responsibility— 
T’ve considered this difficulty in all its bearings 
—and I’m prepared to deal with it. The Voice 
of Nature (which you proposed, Mr. Purling) 
has been found to fail. The tossing up for it 
(which you proposed, Mr. Sims) doesn’t square 
altogether with my notions of what’s right in a 
very serious business. No, sir! I’ve got my 
own plan; and I’m now about to try it. Fol- 
low me below, gentlemen, to the steward’s 
pantry.” 

The witnesses looked round on one another 
in the profoundest astonishment—and followed. 

“Saunders,” said the captain, addressing the 
steward. “ Bring out the scales.” 

The scales were of the ordinary kitchen sort, 
with a tin tray, on one side, to hold the com- 
modity to be weighed, and a stout iron slab on 
the other to support the weights. Saunders 
placed these scales upon a neat little pantry 
table, fitted on the ball-and-socket principle, so 
as to save the breaking of crockery by swinging 
with the motion of the ship. 

“Put aclean duster in the tray,” said the 
captain. “Doctor,” he continued, when this 
had been done, “shut the doors of the sleeping- 
berths (for fear of the women hearing anything) ; 
ane oblige me by bringing those two babies in 

ere.” 

Oh, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Drabble, who had 
been peeping guiltily at the proceedings—* oh, 
don’t hurt t e little dears ! if anybody suffers, 
let it be me!” 

“Hold your tongue, if you please, ma’am,” 
said the captain. “And keep. the secret of 
these proceedings, if you wish to keep your 
place. If the ladies ask for their children, say 
they will have them in ten minutes’ time.” 

The doctor came in, and set down the clothes- 
basket cradle on the pantry floor. Captain 
Gillop immediately put on his spectacles, and 
closely examined the two unconscious innocents 
who lay beneath him. 

‘Six of one and half a dozen of the other,” 
said the captain. “I don’t see any difference 
between them. Wait a bit, though! Yes, Ido. 
One’s a bald baby. Very good. We'll begin 
with that one. TL strip the bald bab , 


and put him in the scales.” 


his back in the tin tray, with the clean duster 
under him to take the chill off. 

“ Weigh him accurately, Saunders,” continued 
the captain. ‘ Weigh him, if necessary, to an 
eighth of an ounce. Gentlemen! watch this 
proceeding closely: it’s a very important one.” 

While the steward was weighing and the wit- 
nesses were watching, Captain Gillop asked his 
first mate for the log-book of the ship, and for 
pen and ink. 

“ How much, Saunders?” asked the captain, 
opening the book. 

“Seven pounds, one ounce, and a quarter,” 
answered the steward. 

“Right, gentlemen ?” pursued the eaptain. 

“Quite right,” said the witnesses. 

“ Bald child—distinguished as Number One 
—weight, seven pounds, one ounce, and a quar- 
ter (avoirdupois),” repeated the captain, writin 
down the entry in the log-book. “ Very good. 
We'll put the bald baby back now, doctor ; and 
try the hairy one next.” 

The hairy one protested—also in his own 
language—and also in vain. 

“ How much, Saunders ?” asked the captain. 

“ Six pounds, fourteen ounces, and thiree- 
quarters,” replied the steward. 

“ Right, gentlemen?” inquired the captain. 

* Quite right,” answered the witnesses, 

“ Hairy child—distinguished as Number Two, 
weight six pounds, fourteen ounces, and three- 
quarters (avoirdupois),” repeated, and wrote, the 
captain. “Much obliged to you, Jolly—that 
will do. When you have got the other baby 
back in the cradle, tell Mrs. Drabble neither of 
them must be taken out of it, till further orders ; 
and then be so good as to join me and these 
gentlemen on deck. If anything of a discussion 
rises up among us, we won’t run the risk of 
being heard in the sleeping-berths.” With these 
words Captain Gillop led the way on deck, and 
the first mate followed with the log-book and 
the pen and ink. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” began the captain, when 
the doctor had joined the assembly, “my first 
mate will open these proceedings by reading 
from the log a statement which f have written 
myself, respecting this business, from beginnin 
to end. If you find it all equally correct wit 
the statement of what the two children weigh, 
T’ll trouble you to sign it, in your quality of 
witnesses, on the spot.” 

The first mate read the narrative, and the 
witnesses signed it, as perfectly correct. Cap- 
tain Gillop then cleared his throat, and ad- 
dressed his expectant audience in these words : 

“You'll all agree with me, gentlemen, that 
justice is justice; and that like must to like. 
as my ship of five hundred tons, fitted with 
her spars accordingly. Say, she’s a schooner of 
a hundred and fifty tons, the veriest landsman 
among you, in that case, wouldn’t put such 
masts as these into her. Say, on the other hand, 
she’s an Indiaman of a thousand tons, would 
our spars (excellent good sticks as they are, 
gentlemen) be suitable for a vessel of that ca- 
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pacity ? Certainly not. A schooner’s spars to 
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a schooner, and a ship’s spars to a ship, in fit 
and fair proportion. In this serious difficulty, 
I take my stand on that principle. And my 
decision is: give the heaviest of the two babies 
to the heaviest of the two women; and let the 
lightest then fall, as a matter of course, to the 
other. In a week’s time, if this weather holds, 
we shall all (please God) be in port ; and if there’s 
a better way out of this mess than my way, the 
parsons and lawyers ashore may find it, ond wel- 
come.” 

With those words the captain closed his ora- 
tion ; and the assembled council immediatel 
sanctioned the proposal submitted to them, with 
all the unanimity of men who had no idea of 
their own to set up in opposition. Mr. Jolly 
was next requested (as the only available au- 
thority) to settle the question of weight be- 
tween Mrs. Smallchild and Mrs. Heavysides, 
and decided it, without a moment’s hesitation, 
in favour of the carpenter’s wife, on the indis- 
putable ground that she was the tallest and the 
stoutest woman of the two. Thereupon, the 
bald baby, “ distinguished as Number One,” 
was taken into Mrs. Heavysides’ cabin ; and the 
hairy baby, “distinguished as Number Two,” 
was accorded to Mrs. Smallchild; the Voice of 
Nature, neither in the one case nor in the other, 
raising the slightest objection to the captain’s 

rinciple of distribution, Before seven o’clock, 
Mtr. Jolly reported that the mothers and sons, 
larboard and starboard, were as happy and com- 
fortable as any four people on beard ship could 
— wish to be; and the captain there- 
upon dismissed the council with these parting 
words : 

“We'll get the studding-sails on the ship now, 
gentlemen, and make the best of our way to 
port. Breakfast, Saunders, in half an hour, and 

lenty of it! I doubt if that unfortunate Mrs. 
Drab le has heard the last of this business yet. 
We must all lend a hand, gentlemen, and pull 
her through if we can. In other respects, the 
job’s over, so far as we are concerned; and 
the parsons and the lawyers must settle it 
ashore.” 

But, the parsons and the lawyers did nothing 
of the sort, for the plain reason that nothing was 
to be done. In ten days the ship was in port, 
and the news was broken to the two mothers. 
Each one of the two adored her baby, after ten 
days’ experience of it—and each one of the two 
was in Mrs. Drabble’s condition of not knowing 
which was which. Every test wastried. First, 
the test by the doctor, who only repeated what 
he had told the captain. Secondly, the test by 
personal resemblance; which failed in conse- 
quence of the light hair, blue eyes, and Roman 
noses, shared in common by the fathers, and the 
light hair, blue eyes, and no noses worth men- 
tioning, shared in common by the’ children. 
Thirdly, the test of Mrs. Drabble, which began 
and ended in fierce talking on one side and floods 
of tears on the other. Fourthly, the test by 
legal decision, which broke down through the 
total absence of any instructions for the law to 
act on. Fifthly, and lastly, the test by appeal 








to the husbands, which fell to the ground in con- 
sequence of the husbands knowing nothing about 
the matter in hand, The captain’s betbattes 
test by weight, remained the test still—and here 
am I, a man of the lower order, without a penny 
to bless myself with, in consequence. 

Yes! I was the bald baby of that memorable 
period. My excess in weight settled my des- 
tiny in life. The fathers and mothers on either 
side kept the babies according to the cap- 
tain’s principle of distribution, in despair of 
knowing what else to do. Mr. Smallchild—who 
was sharp enough, when not sea-sick—made his 
fortune. Simon Heavysides persisted in increas- 
ing his family, and died in the workhouse. Jud 
for yourself (as Mr. Jolly might say) how the 
two boys born at sea have fared in after-life. I, 
the bald baby, have seen nothing of the hairy 
baby for years past. He may be short, like Mr. 
Smallchild—but I happen to know that he is 
wonderfully like Heavysides, deceased, in the 
face. I may be tall like the carpenter—but I 
have the Smallchild eyes, hair, and expression, 
notwithstanding, Make what you can of that! 
You will find it come in the end to the same 
thing. Smallchild, junior, prospers in the world, 
because he weighed six pounds, fourteen ounces, 
and three-quarters. Heavysides, junior, fails in 
the world, because he weighed seven pounds, one 
ounce, and a quarter. ‘There is the end of it, 
anyhow; and, if Mr. Hermit’s outer crust will 
only let him, I recommend him to blush for his 
own grievance, whatever it is. As for Mr. Tra- 
veller, if he happens to have any loose silver 
about him, I’m not above taking it—and so T 
leave you, gentlemen, to settle the argument 
between you, 


Vv. 
PICKING UP A POCKET-BOOK., 


SEVERAL people came in at the gate, not only 
when the last speaker had withdrawn, but at 
various times throughout the day, from whom 
nothing could be extracted by the utmost in- 
genuity of Mr. Traveller, save what their calling 
was (when they had any), whence they came, 
and whither they were going. But, as those who 
had nothing to tell, clearly could tell nothing in 
justification of Mr. Mopes the Hermit, Mtr. 
‘Traveller was almost as well satisfied with them 
as with any of the rest. Some of the many 
visitors came of a set purpose, attracted by cu- 
riosity ; some, by chance, looking in to explore 
so desolate a place; many had often been there 
before, and came for drink and halfpence. These 
regular clients were all of the professed vagrant 
order; “and, as I observed to you,” Mr. 
Traveller invariably remarked with coolness 
when they were gone, “are part of the Nui- 
sance,” 

When any one approached, either purposely 
or accidentally, to whom the figure in the blanket 
was new, Mr. Traveller, acting as a self-consti- 
tuted showman, did the honours of the place: 
referring to the Hermit as “ our friend in there,” 
and asking the visitor, without further explana- 
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tion—lest his own impartiality should be called in 
question—if he could favour our friend in there 
with any little experience of the living and 
moving world? It was in answer to this in- 
quiry, that a sunburnt gentleman of middle age, 
with fine bright eyes, and a remarkable air of de- 
termination and self-possession (he had come 
over from the assize-town, he said, to see the 
sight in the soot and cinders), spake thus: 


FFICE-HOURS were over, and we were all 
taking down our straw-hats from the pegs 
on which they dangled ; ledgers were clasped, 
papers put away, desks locked, and the work of 
the day was at an end, when the white-haired 
cashier came sidling towards me. “Mr. Wal- 
ford, sir, would you stay a moment? Would 
you step this way? ‘The firm wish to speak to 
ou.” 
: Good old Job Wiginton always described 
is employers, collectively, as “the firm.” They 
were sacred beings in his eyes, were Spalding 
and Hausermann, and he had served them for a 
quarter of a century, with exemplary fidelity 
and respect. Job Wiginton, like myself, and like 
the senior partner in that great mercantile 
house, was an Englishman born and bred. He 
had kept the books of Spalding and Hauser- 
mann for twenty years at Philadelphia, and had 
cheerfully followed them to California, when 
they decided on settling in San Francisco City, 
five years before. The younger clerks, French 
or American for the most part, were rather dis- 
posed to make a butt of the simple honest old 
cashier ; but he and I had been very good friends 
during the four years of my employment, and I 
always entertained a sincere respect for the old 
man’s sterling good qualities. Now, however, 
for a reason I will presently explain, I was 
considerably taken aback by the communica- 
tion which Mr. Wiginton made in his own 
formal way. 

“The firm wish to see me?” I stam- 
mered, with a tell-tale colour rising in my 
face. Old Job nodded assent, coughed, and 
carefully wiped his gold-rimmed spectacles. I 
had noticed, in spite of my own confusion, that 
the cashier was dejected and nervous; his voice 
was husky, his hand trembled as he rubbed the 
dim glasses, and there was an unwonted mois- 
ture in his round blue eyes. As I followed Job 
into the inner parlour, where the merchants 
usually sat during business hours, I marvelled 
much what this wholly unexpected summons 
might portend. I had formerly been on terms 
of great and cordial intimacy with my em- 
ployers; but for the last three months, my in- 
tercourse, with the senior partner in especial, 
had been strictly confined to business matters 
and dry routine. It was not that I had done 
anything to forfeit the good opinion of the 
firm. My employers had still the same confi- 
dence in me, the same regard for me, as hereto- 
fore; but there was an end, if not of friendship, 
at least of cordiality. This partial estrangement 
dated from the day when, with Emma Spaldin 
smiling through tears and blushes at my side, 1 








had ventured to tell the rich merchant that I 
loved his only daughter, and that my love was 
returned. It is an old, old story. We were 
two young persons of the same country and 
creed, alike in tastes and education, and in other 
respects, wealth excepted, not so ill matched; 
and we were together on a foreign shore, among 
strange people. We had been suffered to asso- 
ciate familiarly together, to read poetry, sing 
duets, and so forth; for Emma had no mother to 
watch against the approach of poverty-stricken 
suitors, and Mr, Spalding was a proud man, and 
not given to suspicion, Hence we glided—as 
millions of couples have done before, and will 
again—down the smooth rose-strewn path that 
leads from friendship to love. I am sure of 
one thing: it was not my employer’s wealth, or 
the idea of Emma’s probable expectations from 
her father—who had but two children, a son and 
a daughter, between whom to divide the accumu- 
lations of a life spent in honourable toil—which 
allured me. But the time came when soft words 
and fond looks had to give place to an avowal 
of attachment. I spoke out to Emma, without 
premeditation; and, once across the Rubicon, 
other considerations, undreamed of as yet, came 
to beset me, mockingly. What would Mr. Spald- 
ing think of me? Surely, he could form but one 
i gment of the poor clerk, with no property 

eyond his pitiful savings, who had dared to 
entangle the affections of his master’s daughter P 
My course was clear. I must tell him the truth, 
at whatever cost to myself. 

I did so. The disclosure was hurried on by 
some slight unforeseen circumstance, as my pro- 
posal had been, but I was at least candid in my 
avowals. To do Mr. Spalding justice, he re- 
jected my suit in as gentle and courteous a 
fashion as the harsh operation would admit of 
But, cut to the heart, 1 withdrew from his pre- 
sence, very very wretched, and had for many 
days afterwards, serious thoughts of excluding 
myself from observation, becoming a solitary 
man, and leading a gloomy and moody life. 
Better thoughts, however, lying deeper within 
me, admonished me of the utter worthlessness of 
a purposeless existence, and of the utter con- 
temptibility of the soul that can sink into it. 
And thus it fell out that I ceased to visit my 
employer as a private friend, and yet remained 
in his employ. 

Was I mean-spirited for staying on thus? I 
cannot pretend to decide so nice a point, but 
I know that it was a great stimulant to me to 
have obtained a moral victory over myself, and 
some relief to the disappointment of my dearest 
hopes that I was still allowed to breathe the same 
air as Emma Spalding, to catch a glimpse of her 
sweet saddened face, were it but on the way to 
church, though for three weary months we never 
interchanged a word. 

So I was not a little surprised when Job 
Wiginton summoned me to the presence of 
“the firm.” My heart beat quickly as the 
old cashier turned the handle of the door. 
What could Mr. Spalding want of me? I had 





kept the promise he had wrung from me; I had 
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abstained from any intrusion, any unlicensed 
correspondence. Surely, surely he could not send 
for me merely to say that a rejected suitor was in- 
eligible even as a servant, and that our con- 
nexion must cease? In the larger of the two ad- 
jacent rooms, a room hung in Spanish fashion 
with stamped and gilded leather, and heavily 
furnished with dark mahogany from Honduras, 
I found the firm. Mr. Spalding, a tall thin 
grey-headed gentleman, was pacing up and down 
the apartment in great agitation. Mr. Hauser- 
mann, a German, as his name implies, sat before 
a table covered with papers, ejaculating guttural 
exclamations of wonder from time to time, and 
with a look of hopless perplexity in his fat pink 
face. The cashier entered along with me, and 
closed the door. 

* Ach, mein Himmel!” muttered the junior 
partner: a hale, portly man, but of a flabby na- 
ture, morally and physically, compared with the 
energetic chief of the house: “ach! we were 
ree to have never peen porn, than live to see 
this !” 

Job Wigintongave a groan of sincere sympathy. 
I quickly perceived that something had gone 
wrong, and as quickly did Isee that this mysterious 
something had no direct reference to my auda- 
city in winning the heart of Emma Spalding. 
What was amiss? There is one grisly ghost that 
always haunts the imagination of the more in- 
telligent subordinates of a commercial firm— 
Bankruptcy. But the house had been such a 
prudent house, so steady and well ballasted, had 
glided so demurely along in safe old-world 
groove, that it was rather ridiculed in conse- 
quence by the mushroom firms that daily arose 
or collapsed around us. But I had little time 
to think, for Mr. Spalding stopped in his walk, 
came abruptly up to me, and took me by both 
hands. “George Walford,” said the old mer- 
chant, with more emotion in his voice and fea- 
tures than he had ever shown before, “I have 
not been kind to you lately. You were a good 
friend to me—before—before ” and here he 
reddened somewhat, and ceased speaking. 

I glanced towards Mr. Hausermann, but 
he looked so fat and helpless as he sat in 
his arm-chair, murmuring phrases in his na- 
tive tongue, that I saw no explanation was to 
be looked for in that quarter. So I told Mr. 
Spalding, in as firm a tone as possible, that 
our mutual esteem had, I hoped, survived our 
intimacy, and that I still felt myself a faithful 
friend to him and his, and would gladly prove 
myself one. ; 

“T thought so—I thought so,” said the 
merchant, looking pleased for a moment ; “you 
are a good lad, George, and that’s why I come 
to you for help in my sore need, hard and harsh 
as you may have thought me the other day— 
when Never mind!” 

“T was first to say it,” exclaimed Mr. 
llausermann. ‘“ ‘Let us call Shorge Walford,’ 
say 1. ‘He has got ver goot prains; ver goot 
young man,’ ” 

A quarter of a century spent among Anglo- 








English language in its purity. Indeed, his life, 
out of office hours, was spent entirely with 
Teutons like himself, who swarm all over Ame- 
rica, and with whom he could enjoy German 
conversation, Rhine wine, and the black coffee 
of the fatherland. I should never get to the 
end of the interview if I described it verbatim, 
chronicling the broken sentences and vague talk 
of the junior partner, and the comments of Job 
Wiginton. The confidential cashier sympa- 
thised with the distress of his employers as a 
faithful dog might have done, and was about 
as likely to suggest a practical remedy. Mr. 
Wiginton was worthy of all trust; he was as 
close as wax and as honest as the day, but he was 
a mere machine for the casting up of sums, the 
balancing of books, and locking of safes. Mr. Hau- 
sermann was not much cleverer than the cashier ; 
he was an admirable arithmetician, could detect 
an error of a halfpenny in a problem involving 
billions, and his penmanship was magnificent. 
But, with these attainments, he owed his pre- 
sent position in commerce, not to his abilities, 
but to the florins he had inherited, and to the 
talent and keenness of his English partner. It 
was from the chief of the house himself that 
I heard the following tale:—Mr. Spalding, as I 
have said, had but two children, Emma, and 
her brother Adolphus; his wife had died on 
the voyage from Philadelphia, and his affec- 
tion centred in his boy and girl. Unlackily, 
Adolphus did not turn out well, was wild 
and extravagant, and squandered his liberal 
allowance among horse jockeys and gamblers, 
Mr. Spalding, strict with all the world besides, 
was rather lax and indulgent where his son 
was concerned. ‘The young man was very 
eg oa and of pleasing address; he had 
been the darling of his dead mother; and the 
father was very patient and forbearing with 
him, for her sake. The youth went from bad to 
worse, got deeper into debt and evil company, 
seldom came home, and seriously impaired his 
health by a long course of excesses. All this I 
knew, for Adolphus was a clerk in the house, 
nominally at least, though he hardly ever oe- 
cupied his stool in the office. But what I did 
not know was, that Adolphus Spalding, in his 
eagerness to settle a number of so-called debts 
of honour, had been led to rob his father. He 
had forged the signatures of Spalding and 
Hausermann to a cheque for thirty thousand 
dollars, payable at sight, and purporting to be 
drawn by the merchants on their bankers in New 
York. More than this: he had abstracted from 
his father’s desk a Russia-leather pocket-book, 
containing bills and securities to a great amount, 
and this he had placed in the hands of the 
same vile associate who had undertaken to pre- 
— the cheque at the counter of the New York 
ank. 

“The scoundrel is gone northward already, 
He started last Tuesday, by the way of Panama, 
along with the mail,” said Mr. Spalding. ‘“ You 
know the man, I dare say, for he was very 
notorious in the town—Joram Heckler.” 





Saxons had never taught Mr. Hausermann the 


“Dr. Joram Heckler!” I exclaimed, as I re- 
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called to mind the dark clever face of the young 
man alluded to: a plausible, well-mannered per- 
son; who had been sub-editor of a San Francisco 
newspaper, 

* Yes, Doctor, or Colonel, Heckler,” responded 
Mr. Spalding, with a bitter smile, “ for it appears 
that he has assumed a military title on the 
journey back to the north. He possessed great 
influence over the mind of my misguided son ; 
he was the tempter in this accursed robbery ; and 
I doubt not that he intends to appropriate the 
entire spoil to himself.” 

I now asked Mr. Spalding, as delicately as I 
could, 4ow he had obtained his information. 

It appeared that Adolphus, whose feeble 
frame, exhausted by hard living, was ill fitted 
to sustain the fierce excitement of the felonious 
act he had committed, had sickened of a fever, 
—— after the departure of his accom- 

ice. 

“The wretched boy lies on his bed up-stairs, 
—— betwixt life and death,” said the 
ather, with a faltering voice, “and in his de- 
lirium he has betrayed his guilt. His sister, 
who has watched at his bedside like an angel as 
she is, dear gitl, she was frightened at his 
ravings of self-accusation. She called me, and 
with my own ears I heard the son I was so 
proud of—my petted boy—tell how he had 
cheated and plundered me.” 

The old merchant staggered to a chair, and I 
saw the tears trickle between the fingers with 
which he tried to hide the workings of his 
wrinkled face. 

After a time he grew more calm. Then he 
developed his plan, in which broke out his 
habitual decision and force of character. Before 
all things, the honour of the house must be 
saved. ‘The value of the money at stake (though 
a large sum) was trifling, compared to the dis- 
grace, the loss of credit, the blot upon the name 
of Spalding. Yes, at any cost, the young 
man’s shamefu) act must be hidden in darkness. 
The cheque must not be presented, the bills 
must not be negotiated. But how to prevent 
the tempter from realising the benefits of his 
ill-gotten booty ? He was off—he was speeding 
towards New York by the quick Panama route ; 
in a few weeks he would be there. No pursuit 
seemed possible. The delay till the start of the 
next mail would be fatal. I remembered the 
Pony Express, the swift overland mail whereby 
we Californian residents can most rapidly com- 
municate with the civilised world, and I sug- 
gested this resource. 

Mr. Spalding shook his head. “No, that 
would never do; I might send a despatch, no 
doubt, to stop the payment of the cheque. I 
might perhaps — Heckler’s arrest on his 
arrival in New York, but thence would spring 
inquiry, doubt, suspicion, and the whole black 


aflair would creep into the journals before a week 
wasout. No. lhave but one hope, one chance: 
I must send a trustworthy person—I am too old 
to go myself—a trustworthy person to hasten to 
New York by the perilous route across the Rocky 
Mountains, and he must arrive before Heckler, 





and must get the papers from him by violence or 
stratagem. George Walford, you are the man I 
have selected.” 

T, sir?” 

I was stupified. Before my fancy rose, like a 
panorama, the long route, then but lately ex- 

lored, that traversed the enormous continent 
rom sea to sea: a route teeming with dangers. 
All I had ever heard or read of prairie travel, of 
famine, fire, the assaults of wild beasts, and of 
human foes more pitiless still, crowded on my 
memory at once. I thought of the vast dis- 
tance, of the almost herculean fatigues to be 
undergone, of the icy barrier which the Rocky 
Mountains stretched across the track, as if to 
bar the progress of presumptuous man; and 
though I am no fainter of heart than my neigh- 
bours, I dare say my countenance expressed 
dismay and repugnance. Indeed, I am sure it 
did, for Mr. Hausermann groaned, and said, 
“Donner! what shall we to now?” 

“Walford,” said Mr. Spalding, “I don’t 
wish to dissemble with you. I am asking you 
to incur the certainty of very great fatigue, 
hardship, and danger. I am asking you to risk 
life itself to save the honour of the house and 
that of my own family. I do not make such a 
request without proposing a proportionate re- 
ward.—There, hear me out! P don't offer you 
money for such a service. Come back success- 
ful, and you shall be @ partner in the house of 
Spalding and Hausermann; and if you and 
Emma are still of the same mind three months 
hence——” 

I trembled with joy as I interrupted my em- 
ployer. “I'll go, sir, gladly and most will- 
ingly.” 

oe Phat’s a prave poy. I knew he would!” 
ejaculated the German; and the cashier rubbed 
his hands joyfully. 

“When can you be ready to start?” asked 
Mr. Spalding. 

“Direetly. In half an hour, if you please.” 

“An hour will do,” said Mr. Spalding, with 
a smile at my eagerness. ‘ Bodesson shall be 
at the door by that time, with his carriage and 
his best horses. You must save your strength 
as much as you can for the prairie. You have 
a six-shooter, I know. Get ready what requi- 
sites for the journey will go into small compass, 
You shall have an ample supply of money— 
spend it freely, lavishly, and don’t spare horse- 
flesh or gold upon the way. I would give half 
my fortune to place you speedily on the pave- 
ment of New York. You are an ambassador 
with full powers, George, and your own wit and 
courage must carry you through. Now, you 
had better prepare for the road.” 

I lingered. 

“ Anything more to say?” asked the mer- 
chant, good humouredly. 

= ta could speak for a moment—just an in- 
stant—to Miss Spalding ?” 

“She is at her brother’s bedside,” replied the 
old man, hurriedly. “ But—yes, you are right. 
You shall see her before you start.” 





I seemed to make but one step to the house 
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where I lodged. I spent ten minutes in hastily 
arranging my belongings—and it is wonderful 
how much a man can condense into ten minutes 
when he is under the influence of strong excite- 
ment—charged my revolver, packed a few things 
in a small bag, al ran back like a greyhound. 
Mr. Spalding gave mesome fuller instructions, and 
handed to me a heavy parcel of gold and silver, as 
well as a bundle ofbank-notes. I was to keep the 
bank-paper until I reached the civilised world ; 
in the desert, my only hope would be to bribe in 
specie the half-tamed wanderers of the west. 

Mr. Spalding was still talking when Bodesson, 

one of the principal liverymen of San Francisco, 

drove his spanking pair of Spanish horses up to 
the door. Then the merchant went up-stairs, 
and returned with his daughter. Dear Emma! 
she was pale, and thinner than of old, but her 
eyes were bright and loving, and her words, full 
of hope and constancy, gave me fresh courage, 
and a resolve to do or die. Our parting was 
very brief. A few hurried whispers—a hasty 
renewal of the old vows and troth-plight— 
and for a moment I caught her in my arms 
and kissed her cheek, and in the next I was 
gone. I sat by Bodesson’s side; the whip 
cracked ; off flew the foaming horses along the 
street; and I looked back and waved a farewell 
in answer to Mr. Spalding’s waving hand and 
Emma’s handkerchief. ‘Then we turned the 
- corner, and darted along the road. 

Bodesson was well paid, and he kept the 
mettled horses at their work over many a mile 
of ground. I seemed to start cheerfully, and 
under good auspices. My heart was full of 
hope. The gay French Creole by my side was a 
merry companion; he sang Canadian songs, 
whistled, chirruped to the bounding bays, and 
chattered incessantly. 

“ Monsieur was going to the prairies! Ah, 
| trés bien! The prairies were ver intéressantes, 
|| ver moch so. But monsieur must take care when 
| he got there—must not stir from the protection 
of ze dragoons, or les sauvages, ze ferocious 
Indians, would carry off monsieur’s cheveux— 
what you call scalp !” 

So the Frenchman prattled on. He believed 
I was going to Salt Lake City on business, and 
never doubted that I should voyage with a 
caravan under escort of the States dragoons. 
What would he have said had he known 
that I was to traverse that land of danger 
and hunger alone ? 

My journey to the eastern border of Cali- 
fornia was not remarkable enough to justif 
| me in dwelling here on its details. Spend. 

ing money freely, I was able to proceed 
| almost entirely in wheeled carriages more or 
less rude, and I contrived to push along over 
sorry roads at a respectable pace. I slept in 
the vehicles during the dark hours, snatching a 
broken slumber as best I could, in the midst of 
jolting and swaying. Sometimes even a bribe 
could not induce my Mexican or American 
| drivers to risk the perils of a stony road at 
| night, and then I recruited my strength by rest, 
but was always ready to start at eock-crow. I 








knew well what was before me, and that all the 
fatigue I endured was child’s play to what was 
in store. I had been on the prairies before— 
those, at least, which lie east of the Roeky 
Mountains. Mr. Spalding was well aware that 
I was a good horseman, expert in the use of 
fire-arms, and of a robust constitution. These 
are not the common attributes of a clerk, but I 
had not been bred to the desk. My father had 
been esteemed rich, till at his death, in embar- 
rassed circumstances, I had been left to battle 
with poverty as I might; I had kept hunters 
at Oxford, and had been passionately fond of 
field sports. I had kept up the habit of taking 
brisk exercise, and now I was about to find the 
benefit of trained muscles and robust health. I 
did not disguise from myself that I was embark- 
ing on an enterprise full of risks. I might 
starve in the desert, whitened as it was by the 
bones of many an emigrant. I might perish 
miserably in one of those fires that rush like 
flaming serpents through the boundless sea of 
grass. And if my scalp did not blacken in the 
smoke of some Indian wigwam, fever or sheer 
fatigue might make an end of my life and hopes 
at once. Or, I might reach New York too late. 
It was gall and wormwood to me to think that 
Joram Heckler was pressing on towards the 
north with all the speed of a fast steamer. The 
very thought made me bound and stamp my foot 
on the floor of the rude mail-cart, as if I could 
= my progress by such a gesture. How 

prayed that contrary winds might delay the 
mary on its passage from Aspinwall to the 

mpire City ! 

I reached Carson City, on the border of 
the desert, and there I made a brief halt that 
I might prepare for the coming effort. I 
was perfectly well aware that the most dan- 
gerous and difficult part of the road was that 
lying between California and the Mormon set- 
tlements. Once beyond the Utah territory, I 
might well hope to escape the arrows and toma- 
hawk of the savage. I found Carson full of re- 
turning emigrants, diggers going back with their 
pelf to the Atlantic states, Mormon converts, 
and traders who had emptied their waggons in 
Californian markets. These good folks were all 
waiting for the regular escort of national dra- 
goons, under whose guard they were to travel, 

t was impossible for me to move so slowly, 
and I accordingly bought a bag of sun-dried 
beef, another of parched corn, some blankets, 
and such matters, and a powerful horse hand- 
somely accoutred with a bridle and saddle 
of Mexican make. I bought the latter from an 
American dealer, who was mightily tickled at 
the idea of my making my way alone over the 
prairies. “I give you credit for your grit, 
sartainly, mister,” said he: “it is good, and no 
mistake ; but I guess you’d better sleep upon 
the idea a few times more. Them indian 
scalpers will lift your ha’r, sure as hogs pee 
bacon. Won’t you believe me? Come along, 
then, and ax another man’s opinion!” And he 
dragged me towards a sort of tavern, the porch 
af which was crowded by men and women, 
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French, Spanish, German, Yankee, and mulatto, 
all of whom were gathered round a lathy dark- 
haired young fellow in a trim half-military dress, 
that would have passed for that of a police- 
man but for the red flannel shirt and Mexi- 
can sombrero he wore. This man had keen 
mobile features, and was hardened by con- 
stant work and weather into little more than 
muscle and bone; he wore spurred boots 
and thick “savers,” and was cracking a whip 
as he gaily chatted with the crowd, who 
laughed at his wit in a way that proved him a 
prime favourite. He was, in fact, one of the 
salaried riders of the “ Pony Express,” ready 
to start wfth the bag of despatches, the instant 
the courier from San Francisco should arrive 
with it, 

“Yes, colonel ; yes, gals,” I heard him say; 
“T’m downright sorry to leave, but duty is 
duty, ain’t it? If the Indians don’t rub me 
out——” 

“Rub you out, Shem? Catch a racoon 
asleep!” cried one of the rider’s admiring 
friends. 

* Waal!” said Shem, with a modest voice, 
but a boastful twinkle in his restless eye, “ the 
varmints have tried a time or two, but they’ve 
found Shem Grindrod rather a tough nut to 
erack, they have. When a chap’s Kentucky 
bred, real right down hard hickory, ’taint so 
easy to lift his ha’r as——Service to ye, stran- 

rl? 

For his eye had lighted on me. 

“Shem,” cried the horse-dealer, “ here’s a 
gentleman wants to cross the parara, all alone, 
on hossback, Broadway fashion. What do you 
say to that ?” 

There was a general laugh. 
his hat with mock respect. 

“ Whoop!” he cried. “If that ain’t clear grit 
in the down-easter dandy! You'll see snakes, 
mister, I reckon. There’s no accommodation 
for gen-teel persons, and you'll jest get your 
hoss stole, or chawed up by the wolves, and 
ou’ll lose yourself and die for want of a dinner, 
if you don’t fall in with the Injuns—and if you 
do, Jehoshaphat !” 

All this would have been provoking to some 
men, but I knew the American character too well 
to be out of temper. Shem evidently took me for 
@ presumptuous townsman, plunging wantonly 
into the lion’s mouth, and was good naturedly 
discouraging my rashness. With some trouble, 
I drew him apart, and commenced a private 
conversation. I told him that I was bound for 
the eastern states, that my business was impera- 
tive, but that if he could help me I would 

ay him most liberally for the aid rendered. 
Por I had formed a crude idea that if 1 could 
procure the privilege of using the relays of 
spare horses kept at the different stations on 

e route, for the use of the mail-bag riders, I 
might accomplish the most awkward part of the 
journey with great rapidity. Shem, however, 
though not ill natured, dashed my hopes to the 
ground. Such a concession would be “agin all 
rule.” The servants of the Express Company 


Shem took off 


* darn’t do it.” It was not to be thought of. 
I must wait for the caravan. 

I did not wait for the caravan, but set forth that 
very day. The people gave me a half ironical 
cheer as I rode out of the straggling street of 
Carson, but I saw the Yankee dealer shake his 
head and screw up the corners of his mouth, as 
if he considered me little better than a suicide. 

There was no use in letting the grass grow 
under my feet, so I pushed briskly ahead. I 
was riding a powerful horse, one of those bred 
in Kentucky or Tennessee, and which will sell 
for a high price on the western border of 
prairieland. To find the way in broad daylight 
was easy. There was a broad track made by 
the passage of countless waggons and beasts of 
burden. I had a compass, but I really did not 
need it. I covered many a weary league of 
ground in the course of that day’s ride. Here 
and there, among the forked streamlets which 
were feeders of the Carson, I came to farms 
where I easily procured corn for my horse and 
food for myself. I had come to two resolutions : 
one, to economise my little store of jerked 
beef as much as possible ; the other, to refuse 
all hospitable proffers of whisky, being convinced 
that on water only could such trying work as 
that before me be accomplished. 1 kept on, 
with brief pauses, hvoueh the day, and held 
to the track as long as the moonlight served 
me, urging on my flagging steed to the very 
limits of his strength, Then, in the dark, 
I dismounted, took off saddle and bridle, 
hobbled my horse, and tethered him so that 
he had ample space to graze. Then, I lay 
down, wrapped in my blankets, pillowed my 
head upon my saddle, and fell asleep with my 
weapons by my side. 

I awoke with a start, in the pitch dark night, 
and could not well remember where I was. My 
horse was uneasy, and his abrupt motions had 
disturbed me. 1 heard a rustling in the long 
grass, a scratching, a pawing of light feet 
amongst the herbage, and a whining sound as 
of hungry dogs whimpering for food. Dogs? 
There were no dogs there. Wolves! And 
my horse, on whose security my life might 
depend, was trembling and bathed in per- 
spiration. I had kindled no fire, apprehen- 
sive lest the light should attract some band of 
prowling savages; and now the coyotés were 
gathering around us like flies about honey. For 
myself, 1 felt no fear: the wolf of America is 
very different from the “ grey beast” of German 
forests or Pyrenean snows. But my poor nag 
was in danger, and his very tremors were addi 
perilously to the exhaustion of the long an 
hurried ride. 1 rose, and began groping about 
for brushwood. Luckily I was still in a well- 
watered region, where shrubs and undergrowth 
abounded, and where the gigantic cotton-wood 
trees reared their majestic forms beside the 
streamlets. I soon came upon a clump of 
brush, and cutting with my sbarp and heavy 
knife as much as 1 could carry in both arms, [ 
returned with it, and cleared a little space of the 








grass, which was long enough to be dangerous 
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in the event of its catching fire. I then took out 
my tin box of lucifers, struck a light, and kindled 
a fire: though not very easily, for the heavy dew 
stood in great glistening beads on grass and 
shrub, and the moistened wood emitted many a 
cloud of pungent and dark smoke, before I could 
coax the sullen embers to burst forth in the re- 
quired blaze. All this time, I had to give an 
occasional halloo, rattling a tin cup against the 
barrel of my revolver, for the purpose of intimi- 
dating the wolves; while it was necessary to 
at and soothe by voice and hand the poor horse 
itself, which was tugging at the tethering-rope 
in a way that threatened to break it every in- 
stant. At last, to my great joy, the fire leaped 
up, red and cheery, its bright beams illumined 
a little radiant patch of — and, hovering in 
the shadows on the edge of this illuminated 
spot, I saw the slinking coyotés, the smallest 
and most timid, but also the most cunning, 
variety of the wolf of America, Presently 
I flung a firebrand among the pack, and 
they vanished into the darkness, but for half an 
hour I could hear their howls of disappointment, 
growing fainter and fainter, as the distance in- 
creased. My horse was quieter after the disap- 
pearance of the wolves, and in about an hour [ 
ventured to return to my blankets and my re- 
pose, after piling a fresh heap of brush on the 
steadily glowing fire. Not very long afterwards, 
a feeling of intense cold awoke me by slow de- 
ees. I opened my eyes. The fire was low; 
its embers glowed crimson, fading gradually into 
blackness. Overhead was the dim sky, the vast 
host of stars having the peculiar pale and sickly 
hue which heralds the dawn. It was very cold. 
There was a rushing sound in the air, and the 
grass of the prairie was tossed to and fro in wild 
confusion; a strong wind was blowing—the 
norther. This was the first blast of the chilly 
north wind that annually sets in at the close of 
the unhealthy season in the south. It had a 
iercing and glacial effect, coming, as it did, 
rom the Polar ice-fields, and across the Rocky 
Mountain range ; but I gladly hailed it, for I re- 
membered that it would be dead against the mail 
steamer that was breasting the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf with Joram Heckler and his 
plunder on board. I might beat him yet! 

But the wind increased in force; it was blowing 
like a hurricane, and I shivered in spite of my 
warm poncho and blankets. My horse had lain 
down, and was trembling with cold. I was obliged 
to spare him a blanket ; he was a “‘States” horse, 
swifter, but not so hardy and useful for prairie 
travel as the mustangs of the plains. The wind 
did not diminish as the sun rose, red and angry, 
and a new cause of alarm began to haunt me. I 
had heard of travellers utterly weatherbound for 
days among the prairies, on account of the fury 
of the resistless wind. And time was so valu- 
able to me! [I felt sick at heart as the chilly 
hours of early morning crept on, and almost 
despaired of success. I was benumbed and 
stiff; the dew had been turned to icicles by 
the sudden cold; and now every waving blade 
of grass seemed crested with a diamond, glitter- 








ing and flashing in the level sunshine. By 
nine o’clock the wind began to abate; it 
slackened very gradually, and at half-past 
ten I considered that I might resume my 
journey. My breakfast was not aluxurious one ; 
a mouthful of beef and parched maize, swallowed 
in the intervals of saddling my horse and rolling 
up my blankets. Then, | drew up the iron peg 
to which the halter was attached, rolled up the 
halter, lasso fashion, at my saddle bow, and 
mounted. I was less awkward in the every-da 
routine of prairie life than might be supposed. 
Years ago, before I entered Spalding and Hau- 
sermann’s employ, I had spent some weeks in a 
frontier fort, as the guest of the officers of a 
United States Ranger regiment. I had accom- 
panied my hosts on several hunts and scouti 
expeditions against hostile Indians, and h 
found some amusement in picketing my steed, 
lighting camp fires, and so forth: little dream- 
ing that my whole earthly happiness would 
ever depend on my proficiency in such arts, 
As the sun rose in the pale blue sky, nature 
assumed a more cheerful appearance ; the icicles 
and hoar-frost melted, and the air became merely 
bracing and agreeable, as the bitter cold passed 


away. On we went, following the plain trail of | 


the waggon trains, up and down the gently roll- 
ing slopes of the undulating prairie. I noticed 
with some dismay that my horse was no longer 
the mettled creature that had pranced so gaily out 
of Carson the day before. At first he certainly 
answered my voice and the pressure of my knee, 
by stepping out gallantly; but after a while he 
began to flag, bore heavily onthe bit, and required 
a frequent touch of the spur. It was clear I 
had taxed his powers too severely on the pre- 
vious day. He was going weakly under me, in 
a spiritless way that spoke volumes. What was 
Ito do? I had plenty of money, but money 
cannot prove a talisman in the wilderness. 
There was not a farm between the place where I 
stood and the Great Salt Lake itself. My only 
chance in procuring a remount, lay in meeting 
some one who would sell me a steed, and this 
was far from a certainty. I was chewing the 
cud of bitter reflections when I heard the light 
tramp of a galloping horse behind me. Quickly 
I turned my head, and saw a booted rider dash- 
ing gaily along over the swells of the prairie; 
his trim coat, half opened, showed a red flannel 
shirt; and his Mexican sombrero was bound 
with a cord of tarnished gold. He had a re- 
volving carbine pistol at his saddle-bow, and 
at his side hung from his shoulder-belt his 
leathern despatch-bag. It was my acquaintance 
of yesterday—Shem Grindrod. 

* Mornin’, stranger !” he ealled out, cheerily ; 
“T didn’t skear you, yesterday, it seems, by my 
yarns about Injuns. “T'was Gospel truth, for 
all that. Camped out, I reckon? Your hoss 
does look a little the wuss for wear, mister, 
though. -You’ve pushed him a goodish stretch, 
you have.” 

We rode on for some distance side by side. 
My poor horse was inspired to do his best by the 
presence of the other horse, and together we 
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sped overthe country : my steed trotting,’ Shem’s 
mustang galloping, for Spanish-American’ horses 
have but one pace when urged beyond:a-walk. 
Shem, was,,much, more kind and even polite in 
hia, manner than on the previous day. He told 
me,;bluntly, that he respected a fellow that 
proved himself a man, but that what he hated 
worse than/ copperhead: snakes was a Broadway 
dandy giving himself adventurous airs. My 
horsemanship had won Shem’s esteem, and he 
sympathised heartily with me. when he saw 
that I,was really bent on crossing the desert at 
any. risk, 

* Your, hoss. isa good bit of ‘stuff, mister,” 
said, he,‘ but I’m afraid. he’s pretty nigh used 
up for one while... Now you listen-to me. The 
best, thing you can do, is te buy a mustang fust 
chance you get. There’ll be: hunters ‘passing 
south, and p’raps they'll trade. .When you get 
right; out among the plains, you stick to the 
trail well, and if a grass fire blinds it, you take 

our compass and bear up for east by north. 

eep that pistol of yourn ready, and if you do 
see, Injuns, keep cool. Don’t waste a shot. 
Every round bit of lead is worth a life on the 
parara, ,Good-by, wish you luck.” 

Shem headed: his. horse for one of the Ex- 
press, stations, a little lonely block-house, with 
a stockaded yard, which was garrisoned by 
a few. of his comrades, and where a relay of 
fresh horses was kept. I looked wistfully at 
the ,block-house and the well-stocked corral, and 
then turned away with my tired steed to resume 
my weary; travel.. I. knew that eavly in the 
afternoon I should reach another station of the 
same (kind, and there I meant to apply for re- 
freshment, and shelter, in case my horse should 
knock up altogether. Before I had gone a mile, 
I saw. my friend Shem, .on a fresh steed, scour- 
ing the plain.) He waved his hand, and gave me 
a cheer of recognition, and I looked after him 
enviously ds he. flew like an arrow up the 
slope, and vanished in the distance. By good 
luck, however, I almost instantly. encountered. a 
party of. white men, the first travellers I had 
seen. , These turned out to be three trappers 
retuming from Oregon, with a fair stock of 
peltry (loaded on two mules. They were ‘all 
well mounted, on “Indian ponies,” and one of 
them, led, by a lariat a powerful and shapely 
mustang, whose bright eye and wide nostrils 
matehed well with his wiry limbs. He had been 
captured on the plains, not two months before, 
one of a wild herd; but ‘he was ‘sufficient 
broken in to. be useful in prairie fashion. 
struck a bargain with the trapper, by which my 
exhausted but more valuable quadruped’ was 
barteredfor the half-wild mustang ; the trapper 
also xeceiving four gold eagles. . ‘The arrange- 
ment was mutually satisfactory, and as the tall 
Kentuckian helped: me to shift my saddle and 
bridle te‘the spotted mag I had just acquired, I 
saw his eyes twinkle with seli-congratulation. 


“Qne, word, of \advied, colonel,” said: ‘the 
trappes,.as I placed the.gold in. his hard brown 


you: There’s Indian sign about, there is. I 
saw‘ the print of a moccassin, down yonder by 
the’ spring, where the Indians never come for 
any ‘good, mister. You mind—Utahs ain’t to 
be trusted,'and Shoshonies are worse. As for 
Rapshoes, ‘Heaven help you, colonel, if the 
ketch you alone! There’s Indians about, 
emell ’em.” 

“f wish you’d got a good rifle on your 
shoulder, mister,” said another, as 1 mounted ; 
“six shooters is very handy tools, but nothing 
sickens the Indians like a good five-foot bit of 
holler iron, that air true.” 

I took leave of these good fellows, who 
wished me a safe journey in the heartiest way, 
though evidently disbelieving in the likelihood 
that a “greenhorn” could carry his property and 
Scalp safe across the desert. The mustang was 
fresh, and darted along at that untiring though 
not veryspeedy gallop which animals of that hardy 
race can maintain for a very considerable time, 
We made capital progress: the country grew 
drier, and the grass shorter, and the swampy bot- 
toms and trickling brooks were fewer. I met with 
no adventure, except that my new purchase put 
his foot into an outlying burrow, as we skirted 
a “village” of prairie dogs, and gave us both a 
roll on the turf; but we were unhurt, and I had 
luckily kept my grasp of the bridle, or I should 
have Jost my horse. Once I thought I saw 
something hovering on the edge of the horizon, 
but whether savages, buffaloes, or wild horses, I 
could not determine. After riding several miles 
I came toa place where the trail dipped suddenly 
into a low tract of alluvial earth, intersected by 
a'stream of some magnitude, and shaded by a 
belt of lofty cotton-wood trees. I traced here the 
fresh footprints of a horse which must just have 
passed, for the bruised grass had but partially 
risen around the edges. “ Crack, bang!” went 
the sharp report of fire-arms ringing from the 
thicket below, and with the reports mingled the 
horrid war-whoop of the savage. Grasping my 
pistol, I dashed — the trees, and beheld 
poor Shem Grindrod, bleeding, reeling in his 
saddle, and beset by a party of six or seven In- 
dians, mounted, and in their hideous panoply of 
war. Shem had been pierced by three arrows : he 
was fainting with loss of blood; but he fronted 
the savages boldly, and one Indian lay at his 
feet, rolling in the agonies of death. My arrival 
changed the current of the fight ; two rounds 
from my revolver, the second of wiiich laid low 
a muscular barbarian, smeared ‘with yellow 
ochre, who was pressing on Shem with an up- 
lifted tomahawk, sufficed for their discomfiture. 
Probably they took’ me for the advanced guard 
of a party of whites. At any rate, they fled at 
speed across the plain. 

I was justin time to break Shem’s fall, as the 
poor fellow dropped from’ his saddle, feebly’ mur- 
ihuring, ‘Thank’ ye, mister." You’ve ‘saved m 
scalp, any way, if *twas just too late to save-——— 
His voice was liushed here, aiid he fainted in my 
arms. 





hands,“ keep, yourieyes skimmed as you go-along; 
and don’t let the cussed Redskins double ny 


( There was a’ metal flask ‘of whisky dangling 
at the mail-bag rider’s saddle-bow, along with his 
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blanket and havresack ; I hastily unscrewed the 
stopper, and contrived to force a few drops into 
the mouth of the wounded man. Then, I tore 
my cravat into strips, and with it and my hand- 
kerchief tried to bind up the hurts Shem had re- 
ceived, after vainly attempting to withdraw the 
barbed arrows. Two of the injuries were mere 
flesh wounds, more painful than dangerous; 
but the third was of a serious character: the 
shaft was imbedded in Shem’s side, though the 
hemorrhage was trifling in appearance when 
compared with the abundant flow of blood from 
the other injuries. In about a couple of minutes 
Shem revived sufficiently to look up. I was 
touched by the gratitude his eyes expressed. 
Probably, poor lad, he had received but a scanty 
share of kindness in his scrambling life. 

“Do you suffer much pain from the arrow 
wounds?” J asked. “Take a drop more of the 
whisky; it will give you strength, and if I can 
once help you to proceed as far as the block- 
house——” 

“?Tain’t no manner of use, stranger, my duty 
to ye, all the same,” replied the rider, after 
swallowing a small quantity of spirits. “I’ve 

ot my finish at last. A chap that’s fit in the 
feeder fights ever since he could squint along a 
gun, don’t need no doctor to tell him when he’s 
got goss, he don’t.” 

I could not disguise from myself that Shem 
was right. His face showed a ghastly change ; 
it was ashen white, pinched, and thin; while 
the lips twitched, and the eyes had acquired 
that peculiar eager glance, and restless craving 
brightness, which we never notice except in 
those over whom death hovers. But I tried to 
cheer the poor fellow ; succeeded in stanching 
the blood that flowed from his arm, trans- 

ierced by two of the iron-tipped reeds; and 
eet him to keep up his hope and courage. 

“?Tain’t worth wasting words upon, mister,” 
gasped Shem; “I knowed I’d my call; onst I 
felt the cold and the rankling pain that follered 
the smart of that cussed arrow in my ribs, I’m 
jest bleeding to death, inwardly, I am, and all 
the surgeon chaps in the States couldn’t help 
me, no, nor yet the cleverest bonesetter in the 
pararas. But you cheated the curs out of my 
scalp, stranger. They had a hanker to get this 
child’s ha’r, they had, to dance round in their 
darned village, them Shoshonies. My! How 
the squaws will jeer and mock ’em when 
they go back empty-fisted, and leavin’ two of 
the pack behind ’em, too!” And Shem, with 
death in his face and at his heart, actually 
laughed. He had to catch painfully at his 
breath before he spoke again. “Stranger, 
it’s an ill wind blows nobody any good. You 
hark to me. What I couldn’t give you, nouther 
for dollars nor axin’, you'll get now. Go on to 
the station; take this here mail-bag along; give 
it em, and tell’em the rights of what’s chanced. 
They'll turn out fast enough, I’ll warrant, and 
they’ll put me under the turf afore the wolves 
pick my bones. And another rider must go on 
with the bag. And tell ’em *twere my dyin’ 


and so let you go with the rider, and push 
ahead, The Co. won’t be riled at the breach of 
rules—seein’ you saved the bag, let alone my 
scalp, and——” 

e broke down here. I was quite melted at 
the unselfish thoughtfulness of this poor dying 
creature, this untaught, half-wild frontiers-man, 
who could care for my speedy journey while his 
own vital breath was trembling on his livid lips. 
I gave him a third sup of whisky, begging him 
to let me know if I could communicate his last 
wishes to any distant friend or relation ° 

“There a gal that lives to Hampton Town,” 
said Shem, almost in a whisper, “the darter of 
a dealer that trades in mules, she be; and Ruth 
and I Oh, ’tis a pity the wedding day were 
ar off, cause the Co. gives pensions to wives, 

ut none to sweethearts, and Ruth’s father met 
with misfortins in trade, and she’d ha’ been glad 
of a few dollars a year, poor thing !” 

I asked his sweetheart’s name, for, as I as- 
sured him, I felt certain that the house of 
Spalding and Hausermann would befriend her for 
his sake, if through the service I had rendered 
Shem I were really enabled to do my errand with 
a success otherwise unattainable. 

** Ruth Moss,” said Shem, in his weak voice; 
“that’s her surname and given name. She’s a 
good girl, pretty and good, is Ruth, and only 
too tender a flower for a rough borderman like 
me; goes to chapel reg’lar, and writes like a 
print book.” 

He then begged that I would send to Ruth a 
certain knot of ribbon which he had received 
from her as a keepsake, or merely snatched in a 
lover’s whim, I do not know which ; at any rate, 
[ found it carefully wrapped in deerskin, in the 
bosom of his dress, but ah! with a deep dark 
stain of blood marring the gay blue of the silk. 
The arrow had passed nearly through that 
humble love-token. Shem further prayed me, 
that as I passed by the Round Pond Station, 
between Fort Bridge and Red Creek, I would 
tell his old father, Amos Grindrod, that he, 
Shem, had “ died like a man.” 

“The old man’ll be cut up, I’m afraid,” mur- 
mured Shem, whose eyes were getting dim; 
“but he’ll be glad to know my ha’r warn’t lifted. 
Tell him I were wiped out by the band of Mad 
Buffalo, the Shoshonie. “I'war Mad Buffalo 
hisself that sent the arrow through me, just as 
I kivered him with the carbine. The shunk! 
Many a noggin of drink I’ve given him when he 
come tradin’ to the fort. But there war agradge 
atween him and me, and he’s ped it; but let him 
mind how he ever comes within range of old 
Amos Grindrod’s rifle !” 

Shem was anxious to know whether the In- 
dian I had shot was quite dead, and what 
painted device his half-naked body bore. His 
own glazing eyes could not distmguish; but 
when I described the yellow ochre barred with 
white, he said it must be the “Little Owl,” 
one of Mad Buffalo’s best warriors. The other 
Indian was of slighter make, and daubed with 
black and vermilion. Both were stone dead, 








wish, they’d give you a fresh hoss at each block, 





Shem asked me, half timidly, if I would be 
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sa good as repeat “a bit of Scripture.” He 
had not been much of a chapel-goer, but Ruth 
had “ got religion,” and his mother, too, had 
been “a Christian woman,” as he quaintly ob- 
served, I knelt beside him and held up his head 
as I uttered aloud the words of a brief and 
simple prayer, such as little children are taught 
to ta with their innocent lips; and once or 
twice I heard the husky tones of the dying man 
repeat the words. But there was a strong shiver 
tlirough his frame, and poor Shem Grindrod was 
dead before the prayer was prayed out. 

About an hour later, I rode up to the station, 
mounted on my own horse, and leading Shem’s 
by the bridle. 

 Talloa! pull up, pull up, or Pll plug ye, 
sure as my name’s Bradshaw !” shouted a stern 
voice through a loophole of the lonely block- 
house. And I saw the long clouded barrel of a 
frontier rifle pointing in my direction. [I halted, 
of course. 

“That’s one of our hosses,” cried a second 
voice; “the eritter’s stole it, I reckon. What 
is he?” 

“Tam a friend,” I called out; “a traveller 
from California. Let me come in, and I will 
explain all,” 

The garrison held a short but animated de- 
bate. One man avowed his belief in the truth 
of my story, another broadly hinted that I 
might turn out a “renegade” or “white In- 
dian,” that I merely wanted to open the doors 
of the fortress to my ferocious allies, ambushed 
somewhere hard by, and that it would be as 
well to shoot me, as a provisional act of pru- 
dence. But the majority carries the day in 
America ; and, luckily for me, the majority de- 
creed my admission, Loud was the surprise, 
and sincere the sorrow, with which the litile 
garrison received the news of their comrade’s 
murder. Three of the men caught up such rude 
tools as they possessed, and, slinging their rifles, 
prepared to take the “back trail” to the spot 
where the unfortunate young man’s body lay, 
and where his remains would be hastily laid in 
earth, after the custom of the frontiers. An- 
other hurried, with all the instinct of discipline, 
to saddle a horse for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward the mail-bag which poor Sliem had resigned 
only with his life. This rider. was the most 
affected of the group, by the melancholy tidings 
I had brought. He would have preferred to be 
one of those who were to lay his old associate 
beneath the prairie turf, but this could not be. 
He was “ next for duty,” he said, simply, with 
tears standing in his hardy eyes. So, he hurried 
to equip himself and steed for the perilous road. 
I now ventured, rather timidly a awkwardly, 
to prefer my request for the accommodation of 
fresh relays of horses along the rest of the route, 
speaking as modestly as I could of my own pre- 
servation of the despatches. The men looked 
puzzled as they scrutinised me aud weighed my 
demand. One of them, he who had taken me 
for a renegade white in the Indian interest, gave 
ine a piercing glauce, and grullly said, “ How do 
we know he ain’t been bamfoozling us with a 





He may have murdered Shem, 
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pack of lies ? 
ye see, jest to get a remount, and—— 

“ You jest shut up!” thundered, in tones of 
deep indignation, the rider who was to carry on 
the mails, “ You oughter to be ashamed of that 
tongue o’ yourn, Jethro Summers. Here’s a 
gentleman, and what’s more, an honest chap, 
has fit by poor Shem’s side, has saved his scalp 
from them Shoshionies, and brought on the bag 
for us, and you’re to insult him with your mean 
talk. See! his hoss is fresh, and he’s brought 
in Shem’s hoss; and you to go telling him he’d 
murder a white Christian to get a lift. It’s a 
burnin’ shame, Jeth Summers !” 

“?Tis, *tis!” exclaimed the other two men. 
“Did ye ever know a darned renegade look a 
chap in the face, bold and honest, like the 
colonel, there? He’s a good chap, is mister; 
and if ever he wants a friend in a rough-and- 
tumble fight, we’re his men, sure as minks can 
swim.” 

The trio shook hands with me with genuine 
warmth. Now, when the iron was hot, was 
the time to strike. I therefore made an 
energetic appeal to them to supply me with 
horses, assuring them that my whole prospects 
and happiness, as well as_ those of others, 
Demented on my speed. They listened with 
interest; but when | concluded with the words, 
* Shem Grindrod wished it; he bade me ask it 
of you, as he lay dying,” the game was won, 
To be sure, the one ill-conditioned member of 
the community grumbled out something about 
* soft sawder, breach of rules, cuuning Yaukees, 
and dismissal.” But the tall rider cut him 
short, by affirming with an oath, that “if the 
Co. chose to ride nasty on such a point, after 
the stranger’s services, why the Co. was a mean 
scamp, and he wouldn’t serve ’em, for one.” 
I did ‘not at first exactly comprehend this fre- 
quently-recurring phrase of the “ Co.,” and was 
disposed to regard it as the name of some over- 
looker, or superintendent, but afterwards dis- 
covered that this monosyllabic impersonation 
meant the Express Company. 

“Look sharp, mister. You shall have a 
mount, but there’s time lost a’ready, and we 
shall have to ride whip and spur. Come and 
pick a nag out of the corral. There’s a brindled 
mustang your saddle will fit like his skin. The 
roan’s best, but his back’s rubbed raw. Ask Jonas 
to give you some beef and biscuit: we shan’t 
pass many hot-cls, that air positive. Charge 
that revolver o” yourn, colonel; I see two bul- 
lets a-missing. Have a horn of whisky—old 
Monongahela? No! Do be. spry with the 
saddle, you Jeth—a man should help in a case 
like this. Easy, mister, with the bridle—the 
mustang bites—so! We'll take care of your 
nag, and you'll find him as sleek as a slug, if 
you come back our way. Good-by, boys !” 

So saying, the impatient rider finished his 
preparations, sprang to his saddle, waved liis 
repeating carbine over his liead, and set off 
at furious speed. I followed, as rapidly as I 
could, shouting a farewell to those left behind, 
who were on the point of starting for the place 
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where poor Shem was lying beside the corpses 
of his copper-hued foes, stiff and stark. 

The brindled mustang was fat and lazy, com- 
pared with the nimble creani-coloured pony on 
which my guidé was mounted. It took all my 
exertions to overtake *Demus Blake, whose 
name was probably Arisfodemus, though thus 
curtailed by usage. We rode at a tremendous 
pace. ; 
“Tarrup your beast, colonel,” cried the 
rider, “we're woful behind. Don’t be stingy 
with the spur-iron, for that brindle does allays 
shirk when he can. Mind—’ware the sappy 
ground, where you see them clubby mosses ! 
Jordan! they’d take a hoss up to the girths, 
and there you’d stop, like a tree’d coon. Push 
on, sir. Rattle him across them riv’lets: not 
that a parara hoss can jump like the critters 
from the U-nited States.” 

It struck me that *Demus Blake was bawling 
and flogging in this excited way, for no other 
purpose than to quiet his own nerves, and 
drown care. I was confirmed in this view by 
the fact that, after six or seven miles had been 
swallowed up by the rapid career of our foam- 
flecked steeds, the rider reined his horse into a 
steady hand-gallop. 

“There, mister,” said he, “we'll go quiet 
now, I fecls kiender easier under my left ribs. 
Tell’ce, colonel, little as you think it, to look at 
such as me, I was as near making the biggest 
baby of myself—thcre, I was! Poor boy Shem! 
I knowed him, sir, oncommon well, and on- 
common long. We played about together, when 
we were as high as a ramrod, in Pequottie 
village, nigh to Utica, in old Kentuck. And 
when old Amos and my daddy, Jonathan Blake, 
calculated to move west, they chose the same 
location. Sad news for old Amos—a white- 
haired old chap now, but prefiy tough, too. He’s 
at Brown’s Hole—no, at Round Pond—trading 
for peltry. I wouldn’t care to have the tellin’ 
on him.” 

The rider was silent for a good while after 
this. He did not speak again till I paid a 
merited tribute to Shem’s courage. I had found 
him, I said, fronting seven Indians like a stag at 
bay. The frontiers-man’s eye glittered proudly : 

“A brave boy, sir. I was with him, first 
fight—that is, Shem’s first, cause I’m two year 
an older man. “I'warn’t hereaway. South of 
Fremont’s Pass it wur, and bloody Blackfoot 
Indians war the iniiay, three to one, on’y they’d 
no fire-arms. *T'warn’t child’s play that day, 
mister!’ The backwoodsman expanded his 
broad chest, while his nostrils dilated, and his 
lips tightened, as he recalled the arduous 
struggle long past. 

He was a much stronger man than Shem, of 
a spirit less gay and lightsome, but not without 
a certain amount of rude practical poetry in his 
disposition. He knew Shem’s sweetheart: a 
very nice-looking girl, of rather a quiet, subdued, 
and pious nature. “Not foo common on the 
border, nouther, where even gals mostly has a 
spice of the wild-cat, but, mebbe, that pleased 
Shem.” 





Of the distress in store for old Amos Grind- 
rod: a hunter, once renowned for his prowess 
and skill, whether in warfare or the chase: 
Blake spoke feelingly and with deep conviction. 

“Twill shorten the old man’s days, sir, 
but it’s lucky the old woman’s not alive to 
hear it: she was that tender of Shem, if his 
finger ached she’d flutter like a robbed hen. 
Good old soul she was, Mrs. Grindrod, and 
nursed my old mother when she took the fever 
in that murderin’ swamp.” 

Honest *Demus had too much innate good- 
breeding to be inquisitive as to the purport of my 
unusual journey. In this respect, as in some 
others, he far surpassed in tact and politeness 
many an accomplished citizen in varnished boots 
and satin vest. But he offered me sonic well- 
meant advice. 

“Take it coolly,” said he, “and don’t flurry 
yourself, colonel, You’ve got more colour in 
your cheeks than need be, and your hand was 
as hot, when I shook it, as a bit of deer-meat 
toastin’ over the fire. I don’t know as you 
ain’t right, shirking the whisky, though ’tis food 
and comfort to such as me. But a smart touch 
of fever would tie you by the leg, stranger, so 
don’t fret overly, and sleep all you can. As for 
Injuns, theyll hardly trouble ¢o white men, 
when there’s nouthin’ to be got but a kipple of 
nags that can be bought for a cast of the le 
or larist. The emigrant trains is different, for 
the Red devils scent plunder in the waggons, 
and only the dragoons skear ’em. ‘Twar spite 
med the Mad Buffalo fall on Shem Grindrod. 
Shem give him a coat o’ tar and turkey feathers 
one night, at Bridger’s Fort, when the Injun 
¢ot so drunk with whisky some rascal sold him, 
he lay like a hog on the ground. They never 
forgive, them Inyuns. Shoshonies have no pity; 
compared to the savages east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Keep a look out for outlying war 
parties, mister, when you get to the mountain 
parks. Crows will take hoss and clothes; 
Blackfeet allays hanker arter ha’r !” 

I took my guide’s well-meant advice, and 
endeavoured to get through the journey as 
phlegmatically as might be. I snatched every 
opportunity of repose, if only for a few minutes, 
while the reeking saddles were being shifted to 
the backs of fresh horses; and it is wonder- 
ful how much refreshment I at times derived 
from a nap so brief as not much to exceed the 
traditional “forty winks.” More than ounce, 
my companion said to me, “Colonel, you’re 
about dropping with sleep. Shut your eyes, if 
you like, and give me your reins. I'll guide 
Hoth hosses, and you can’t hardly roll out of 
that cradle o’ yourn.” And, indeed, the dee 
Mexican saddle of demipique cut, which I had 
luckily provided on starting, was admirably 
adapted, with its lofty pommel and cantel, to 
the use of a dozing equestrian. Curious spells 
of slumber those were, when my head would nod 
like that of a porcelain mandarin, and my eyelids 
droop as if weighted with lead, and when, after 
a few minutes, 1 would start up, broad awake, 
as my mustang stumbled over broken ground, 
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Once—it_ was while Demns Blake was. still with 


“me—I ‘had along and most delicious period 


¢f slumber, uninterrupted by jerks or concus- 
sions ; and when I awoke, quite a new man, and 
revived to an extent, at which I now wonder, I 
‘found myself supported by the strong patient 
arm of, my conductor, who had been  gallop- 
ing by my side for miles, managing both bri- 
dles. with his disengaged hand. “I thought. it 
would fresh you up, colonel!” said the brave 
fellow. 

Not all my mentors throughout that phantom 
ride across prairieland were as frank as Blake, nor 
as metry as Shem. But the mail-bag riders turned 
out good fellows in all main points, and Ican safely 
say that I found but two or three surly or ill-na- 
tured persons among all those who garrisoned 
the block-houses : Ee fortunately it fell to my 
lot on no occasion to be accompanied by one of 
these, In the prairie, as in the world at large, 
I found good-feeling the rule, cynicism or malice 
the exception, though I am bound to say that 
the ill-conditioned individuals made twice as 
much noise and stir as their more amiable mates. 
The first start had been difficult, but at each suc- 
ceeding station I received my remount without 
much delay or parley. The “privilege of the 
post” was conceded to me, while I was always 
welcome to a share of the rations in each little 
community, On the whole, I found the men 
cheerful in their strange isolation. They were 
liberally paid and not ill-fed, and they looked 
forward to a pension in the event of becoming 
crippled by some Indian hatchet-stroke or arrow- 
shot. Planted in the wilderness, with the pro- 
spect of being presently encompassed by deep 
drifts of snow, over whose frozen surface the 
wolves would come to howl and scratch at their 
doors, like dogs seeking admittance, they were 
in fair spirits and undismayed, Their habitual 
talk was of the wild adventures that formed the 
every-day life of that frontier of Christendom ; 
of Indiau stratagems and cruelty, of panthers 
and, “grizzlies,” proughorns and buffaloes. Se- 
veral of them had consorted familiarly with the 

ainted tribes of the desert, and spoke sundry 
my dialects as fluently as their mother tongue. 
I found these hardy men kind hosts. enough ; 
they would hush their talk, not to disturb me 
as I Jay down on a heap of skins and blankets, 
to sleep, while the guide saddled the horses; 
and they soon oneal to ridicule my apparently 
capricious refusal of whisky, “ Mebbe the 
colonel’s right!” (Colonel is the Western title 
of courtesy), they would say in their blunt polite- 
ness. Once I found the immates of a station, 
built on swampy ground, quite helpless and 
prostrate with fever. The fever had abated when 
the healthy norther began to blow, but the poor 
fellows were cramped with pains, and very 
feeble, and only one of the party could crawl 
about to cook and feed the fire. L had need to 
fix. my mind on the reward of success, on the 
distant goal glittering far ahead, for it was no 
ight task that Ihad undertaken. The thought 
of Emma nerved me, and I felt an English- 
man’s dogged resolve to win, to fight on, and 





to break sooner than bend. But the fatigues 
of that journey surpassed all my conceptions, 
By day and night, under a glaring sun or through 
the frost ,and cutting. northerly winds, on we 
pressed, fording streams, threading the way 
through marshes, stumbling among the burrows 
of prairie dogs, or dashing across boundless 
plains. TI almost learned to hate the long ter- 
races of turf, the illimitable sweeps of dark 
green surface, the blue horizons, the swells of 
gently sloping earth, smooth enough for the 
passage of wheeled carriages. On we went, till 
the long grass, mixed with flowers and wild 
tufts of the flax-cotton, gave place to a shorter 
and crisper nerhagy, the true “ buffalo grass” 
that the bisons. love; or. till water became 
scarce, and the sage plant replaced the_blos- 
somed shrubs of the west, and the springs were 
brackish, and here and there our horses’ hoofs 
went cranching over a white stretch of desert, 
strewn with crystals of salt. that glittered in the 
sun. We saw little of Indians, and of game 
still less. The latter, my guides told me, had 
been chiefly scared away, by the constant pas- 
sage of emigrants. As for the savages, we 
sometimes saw the plumed heads, the tapering 
lances, and the fluttering robes, of a troop of 
wild horsemen, against the crimson sky of even- 
ing ; but they offered us no molestation, and the 
riders said they were Utahs on the look-out for 
“buffler droves” returning from the south. Of 
the fatigue of that interminable ride, the aching 
joints, the stiffened sinews, the pains that 
racked my overstrained muscles, I can give no 
just idea, Still less can I convey any sense 
of the continual strain upon the intellect and 
the perceptive faculties, or how my brain grew 
as weary as my limbs, 

I shall never forget the evening of my arrival 
in Salt Lake City, the capital of Utah territory, 
and New Jerusalem of the Mormons, I had 
been encouraged by the guides, to look upon this 
town in the deserts as a turning-point in the 
journey, beyond which I should be in less peril 
from Indians, and after which a comparatively 
short ride would carry me to more civilised re- 
gions. But, to my surprise, I found the in- 
mates. of the station at Salt Lake City quite 
as lonely as, and more suspicious and moody than, 
in the far-off posts among the prairies. ‘They 
were Gentiles in the midst of a fanatic popu- 
lation, wholly swayed by the hierarchy of that 
strange creed whose standard had been set up 
in the lawless wastes of the west. Nor was it 
long before I heard the cause of their dark 
looks and low spirits. 

“Where’s Josh Hudson?” asked the rider 
who had come with me, when the first greetings 
had been exchanged. 

“Who knows ?” answered the man ad- 
dressed; ‘JZ don’t. Seth said he went to the 
town, while I were in the corral with the hosses. 
If so, all I can say is, he never come back.” 

* When was that, Seth?” asked the newly- 
arrived rider. 

“Two days agone,” answered Seth, as_ he 
scraped the surface of a half-exhausted quid of 
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tobacco with his long sharp bowie-knife, “ jest 
afore sundown.” 

*He’s not desarted. Josh was too honour: 
able to make tracks, that way,” said the rider, 
coniudently. 

“Desarted! Not he. But that’s what'll have 
to be put in the report—leastways, missin’,” 
said Seth. 

The rider looked Seth in the face, and drew 
his forefinger, with a meaning look, slowly 
across his own throat. Seth nodded. 

“Least said, safest,” said Seth, looking du- 
biously at me. 


“Colonel’s safe. You may speak afore him, 


same as myseif, boys !” cried the mail-bag rider, | p 


who had come with me; “do ye mean them 
bloodthirsty Mormons yr 

“ Whist, Jem! Whew! You'll get all our 
throats cut,” cried the oldest man, starting up 
in great alarm; “there may be one of the brutes 
within earshot.” He looked through the window, 
and opened the door, to satisfy himself that yo 
eavesdroppers were near. 

*T forgot,” apologised Jem; “but about Josh 
Hudson ?” 

“Tm afeard,” answered Seth, in a voice 
dropped almost to a whisper, “that he’s gone 
for good. Josh was troubled about his sister, 
Nell Hudson, that jined the Mormons fast 
winter, up in Illinoy, and was coaxed off, and is 
here, somewhere.” 

“Ah,” said the listener, “I heerd as much.” 

“ It’s my belief,” continued Seth, “that Josh 
got on this station a purpose to seek the gal 
out, and get her to go home to the old folks and 
the Church she were bred in. Mormons won’t 
stand that.” 

“ Ah!” said the guide Jem again. 

* So, in short, Seth and me some think, we 
do,” said the oldest of the group, “that Josh 
has been at his scoutin’ onst too often, and met 
*shanpip.’” 

“‘Shanpip!” I repeated ; “ what is that ?” 

The man eyed me curiously. “ Never heerd 
of ‘Shanpip brethren,’ then, harn’t ye, mister? 
So much the best for you. P’raps you've 
heerd tell of Danites ?” 

I had heard, vaguely and obscurely, of that 
spiritual police of Mormondom, of those fierce 
zealots who obey their Prophet blindly. 

“Then you have reason to fear that your 
comrade is 

“Ts lyin’ under the salt mud of one 0’ them 
briny pools nigh to hand,” interrupted the man, 
‘and not alone, nouther. Theer’s been a many 
missin’, that never went back to settlements nor 
on to Californey. And theer they'll ‘lie hid, I 
reckon, till the Day of Judgment, when Great 
Salt Lake shall give up its dead, like the rest 
of the airth and waters.” 

I asked if an appeal could not be made’ to the 
Mormon elders themselves ? 

“?Twouldn’t answer, colonel. Suppose I goes 
to-morrow to Brigham’s own house, or Kimball’s, 
or any of their big men—elders, or angels, or 
high priests, or’ what’ notand asks after Josh 
Hudson. 'Brigham’s very mealy-mouthed, afraid 











the man’s run away; what could be expected 
from a benighted Gentile, and that ; gives his 
own account of it in preachment next Sabbath. 
P’raps one of ’em gives me a glass of Wine or a 
julep, and mebbe it disagrees with me, and.I 
die of it. You may stare, but didn’t the States 
treasurer die that way, arter takin’ refreshment at 
Angel Badger’s house? Anda pretty angel de be. 
P’raps I don’t drink under a Mormon roof, and 
then, mebbe, I walk home late, and lose my way, 
or some other accident happens me—true as 
death, mister, on’y last week, as I passed Big 
Lick, I saw a dead woman’s face looking up at 
ou all white and still, at bottom of the salt 
ool.” 

Thus far the elder man had spoken, but now 
Seth, who had evinced great uneasiness, jumped 
up with an oath, and cautiously opened the door. 
No one was listening. 

“Tell’ee what,” said Seth, “ we'd best keep 
this discoorse close, till we’re outside the ‘terri- 
tory. They’re that sharp, Mormons, blessed if 
I don’t think they’re all ear. And if they get’s 
a notion what we’re sayin’, the colonel won’t 
never see New York, and I shan’t never happen 
home to Montgomery agin. Indian Walker and 
his pesky Utahs mostly got a knatk of toma- 
hawking them as Mormons don’t much like. 
And mebbe we’d meet other Indians, with 
blankets and red paint on their faces, jest like 
real Utahs, sii pretty sharp knives in their 

elts.” 

“Seth’s right,” said my former guide; “ we 
don’t want to set up any chaps to paint Injun 
on our account, as Angel Brown and Young 
Harris and the Danites did, when Martlia 
Styles and Rachel Willis chose to go home to 
Illinoy—so, colonel, you get a snooze, and Seth, 
you needn’t hurry about saddlin’—we’ve rode 
awful quick.” 

I was not sorry wlien day-dawn found ‘me, 
after a hard gallop by moonlight, approaching 
the confines of the Mormon territory. The 
rest of the journey was unmarked by adyenture. 
Hardships there were, but no great perils. ' We 
traversed a route on which the bleached bones 
of many horses and mules lay white and ghastly, 
and on which many a low turfen mound marked 
the last resting-place of an emigrant, or his wife 
or child, never to reich the Promised Land of 
Hope. 

But provisions were more plentiful now, and 
water more regularly stored and casy of access, 
than when the expelled Mormons made’ their 
famous march across the desert, marking ‘the 
untrodden route with graves. ‘We’ narrowly 
escaped being smothered in the snow, in passing 
the outlet in the Rocky Mountains, and this 
was our last semblance of peril. 

Previous to this, if had’ been my sad duty 'to 
tell’ old Amos Grindrod, whom I found at the 
Round Pond Station, of his son’s death, and to 
commit to his care the bit’ of ensanguined rib- 
bon that was to 'be' returned to poor Shein's 
sweetheart. The old man tried to bear the 
tidiigs with ‘the ‘ stoicisi’' of ' ‘those Tidians 
among whom he had passéd’ much’ of his tife, 
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and expressed great pleasure at hearing that 
Shem had “died like a Kentucky man, clear 
rit,” and that I had come up in time to save 
4 scalp. But in a few minutes, nature con- 
quered. The old man’s bronzed features worked 
and twitched, and tears trickled from his aged 
eyes, as he sohbed out, “Shem! dear p> 
Shem ! ’*twas I that oughter be dead, not he.’ 

At last the weary ride was over: we had 
passed outlying farms guarded by a strong 
stockade, then the farms grew thicker and the 
stockades were dispensed with, and at last the 
roofs of a village, called by courtesy a town, 
came in view. Gladly did I dismount, gladly 
did I shake the hard hand of the last rider of 
the Express Company! Leaving that honest 
fellow puzzling over the cabalistic flourishes 
of a ten-dollar note I presented to him, I 
hired a pair-horse waggon of light build, and 
set off at once. The waggon bore me on 
until I exchanged it for a coach, the coach did 
me the same good office until I heard the snort 
of the steam-horse, and took my ticket by rail- 
way, How delicious, how snug and luxurious was 
such a mode of travel, after so much hard 
saddlework! Corduroy roads seemed smooth, and 
American railroads not in the least addicted to 
cause the trains to jerk or rock. The gliding 
motion was charming, and I made amends for 
lost time, by sleeping in a manner which pro- 
voked more than one fellow-traveller, eager to 
know my business and station in life. 

I had already telegraphed to New York briefly 
thus : 

* Has the Californian mail, vid Panama, ar- 
rived ?” 

Briefer still was the answer : 

No.” 

That was right, so far. My toil was not 

et purposeless. I might hope to be in New 
York before Dr., or Colonel, Joram Heckler. 
The victory, to be sure, was not yet won. 
The valuable papers remained in the scoun- 
drel’s keeping. But my presence in New York 
would be unsuspected by him, and any overt act 
on my part would have the effect of a surprise. 
I was too exhausted, to devote myself to spin- 
ning air-drawn schemes for outwitting the in- 
triguer. I should have need of all my faculties 
when the tug of war began, and I must sleep now. 
Sleep I did, over miles and miles, over leagues 
and leagues, of the iron way : resting obstinately, 
and being as passive as possible. 

** Massa get out? Dis New York, sare.” 

Some one was shaking me by the arm: some 
one else held a lantern to my face. A black 
iman anda white. The conductor, and a negro 
porter. 

“V’m going to the Metropolitan Hotel. I 
want a hack: noluggage. Has the Californian 
mail arrived ?” 

** Yes, it has,” said a newsvendor, who stood 
by, with aheap of journals under his arm; “ got 
all the news here. Herald, Tribune, ‘limes. 
Which will you have ?” 

L bought one of the papers, and glanced at the 
list of arrivals via Panama. So much gold dust, 
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so much bullion, distinguished Europeaa tra- 
veller, postmaster - general, Signora Cantatini, 
Colonels Thom, Heckler, &c. The driver of the 
hack-carriage was an Irishman, as usual, and, 
luckily, not a new arrival. He readily conducted 
me (at that late hour all other stores and shops 
were closed) to the emporium of a Jew dealer in 
ready-made clothes, who was willing to turn a 
cent even at irregular time. I purchased a new 
suit, linen, a portmanteau, and so forth, and 
shaved off my stubbly beard with razors sup- 
ae by the Jew, and before the Jew’s private 
ooking-glass. My driver drove quite a trim, 
ordinary-looking gentleman to the otaaallion 
Hotel, instead of the shaggy flannel-shirted 
Californian who had first engaged him. 

Before I engaged a room, I civilly asked the 
bookkeeper to let me look at the addresses of 
guests; | was expecting my brother, I said, 
from Albany. I took good care to say nothing 
of Heckler or California, and the bookkeeper 
had no suspicion that my voyages had com- 
menced at any more remote spot than Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. Yes—Heckler’s name 
was down. 

I had guessed he would put up at the Metro- 
politan, for I had heard him mention the house 
approvingly in conversation. I hung about the 
bar and the staircases until I happened to hear 
that he had gone to bed. Then, 1 withdrew to 
think over my own plat of operations. I own I 
was puzzled. I tossed and tumbled uneasily on 
my pillow. While hurrying onward it had ap- 
peared as if I had but to arrive in time, and the 
difficulty was at an end; but now, what was I 
to do? The battle had yet to be fought. What 
should I do? In the morning, no doubt, 
Heckler would repair to the hook, to present 
the forged cheque, if not to get the bills 
discounted. I must stop him. But how? 
Should I go to the police, and return with 
the police myrmidons? Not to be thought 
of! Scandal, exposure, must follow such astep ; 
nay, in the eyes of the law, Heckler might seem 
an innocent man, and | a false accuser. I next 
thought of confronting him boldly, and forcing 
from him, with a pistol at his head, if need be, 
the property of the firm. But this was too 
Quixotic a proceeding to be adopted in a first- 
rate hotel in New York. I was at my wits’ 
end. 

Heavens! What a smell of burning, and how 
stifling and thick the air! Smoke! ‘The house 
is on fire. Up I sprang, and flung on my clothes 
in hot haste. “ It’s an ill wind that blows no 
one any good.” 
as I rang my bell to-alarm the people. 

‘Fire! fire!” The awful ery broke upon the 
ears of the sleepers, like the trump of doom. 

ark clouds of volleying smoke poured along 
the corridors, flecked here and there by thin 


I thought of Joram Heckler | 


ribbons of flame that licked the walls and floors |} 


like the tongues of fiery serpents. Shrieks were 


heard; doors were burst open; men, women, | 


children, rushed out, half-dressed and scream- 
ing. There was panic terror and wild confn- 
sion. ‘he fire gained ground, the smoke was 
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blindingly thick, and all fled before it—all but 
myself. I steadily groped my way towards 
Joram Heckler’s room. I knew the number, 
and where to find it. I knew that I risked 
my life, but the stake was worth winning at 
such a risk. I was very nearly suffocated as I 
pushed on, holding by the wall, into the 
thickest of the smoke. Some man, half-dressed, 
and winged by fear, came rushing by with ex- 
tended arms, and nearly overturned me. He 
uttered a savage oath; the red glare of the 
fire fell on his face; it was Joram Heckler. 

He did not recognise me, but dashed on, only 
mindful of his danger. Had he the papers with 
him? Ithought not. I hoped not. That was 
his room then, the door of which was ajar, and 
into which the smoke was rolling. Not the 
smoke alone; I saw a thin red tongue of fire 
creeping in over the floor, beside the wainscot. 
I dashed in. My eyes smarted with the smoke, 
and I gasped for breath, but smoke and fire 
could not turn me now. Heckler’s clothes 
and dressing-case were as he had laid them; 
the latter was open: no papers! His valise, 
too, lay open: nopapers! Istruck my forehead 
despairingly. He had them about him then! I 
was risking life idly. Emma was lost to me! 
The smoke choked me: the intolerably hot fire 
had gained the bed; valance and curtains were 
flaring high in a tall yellow pillar of flame. The 
subtle tongues of flame almost touched my feet. 
I must fly, if I would not perish. Outside, I 


heard the noise of the engines and the cheers of 


the mob, and then the dash of water, as pro- 
digious efforts were made to extinguish the fire. 

I was staggering away, when I saw, peeping 
from under the bolster of the bed, a Russia- 
leather pocket-book. ‘Ihe raseal had forgotten it 
in his blind terror. The blazing curtains fell in 
fragments upon me, and my hands were a good 
deal scorched, but I rescued the precious prize. I 
tore it open. Yes, cheque and bills, all were 
there! ‘Thrusting it into my breast-pocket, I 
left the room, and struggled as I best could 
down the passage. Dash after dash of water, 
flung from hand-buckets, had partially subdued 
the flames, and the firemen were gaining the 
victory. Half smothered, singed, blackened, 
but with a proudly beating heart, I forced my 
way down the heated and crowded staircase— 
reached the outer air, and fainted. 

I have little more to tell. I am a partner in 
the firm: Emma is my wife; her brother re- 
covered from his illness, and is now, in another 
iand, an altered and penitent man. ‘The house 
of Spalding, Hausermann, and Co. (I am Co.) 
have granted a pension to the poor girl who was 
to have been the bride of the luckless Shem 
Grindrod. Of Heckler we heard no more. 


VI. 
PICKING UP MISS KIMMEENS. 

Tne day was by this time waning, when the 
gate again opened, and, with the brilliant golden 
light that streamed from the declining sun and 
touched the very bars of the sooty creature’s 








den, there passed in a little child; a little girl 
with beautiful bright hair. She wore a plain 
straw hat, had a door-key in her hand, and 
tripped towards Mr. Traveller as if she were 
pleased to see him and were going to repose 
some childish confidence in him, when she caught 
sight of the figure behind the bars, and started 
back in terror. 

Don’t be alarmed, darling!” 
Traveller, taking her by the hand. 

“Oh, but I don’t like it!’ urged the shrink- 
ing child; “it’s dreadful.” 

“Well! I don’t like it, either,” said Mr. 
Traveller. 

“Who has put it there?” asked the little 


girl. “ Does it bite ?” 
*No,—only barks. But can’t you make up 
?” For she was 


your mind to see it, my dear! 
«eT 


said Mr. 


covering her eyes. 

*O no no no!” returned the child, 
cannot bear to look at it !” 

Mr. Traveller turned his head towards his 
friend in there, as much as to ask him how he 
liked that instance of his success, and then took 
the child out at the still open gate, and stood 
talking to her for some half an hour im the 
mellow sunlight. At length he returned, en- 
couraging her as she held his arm with both her 
hands ; and laying his protecting hand upon her 
head and smoothing her pretty hair, he ad- 
dressed his friend bebind the bars as follows : 


h ISS PUPFORD’S establishment for six 

young ladies of tender years, is an esta- 
blishment of a compact nature, an establishment 
in miniature, quite a pocket establishment. Miss 
Pupford, Miss Pupford’s assistant with the Pari- 
sian accent, Miss Pupford’s cook, and Miss Pup- 
ford’s housemaid, complete what, Miss Pupford 
calls the educational and domestic staff of her 
Lilliputian College. 

Miss Pupford is one of the most amiable of 
her sex; it necessarily follows that she possesses 
a sweet temper, and would own to the posses- 
sion of a great deal of sentiment if she consi- 
dered it quite reconcilable with her duty to 
parents. Deeming it not inthe bond, Miss Pup- 
ford keeps it as far out of sight as she can— 
which (God bless her!) is not very far. 

Miss Pupford’s assistant with the Parisian 
accent, may be regarded as in some sort an in- 
spired lady, for she never conversed with a 
Parisian, and was never out of England—except 
once in the pleasure-boat, Lively, in the foreign 
waters that ebb and flow two miles off Margate 
at high water. Even under those geographically 
favourable circumstances for the acquisition of 
the French language in its utmost politeness and 
purity, Miss Pupford’s assistant did not fully 
profit by the opportunity; for, the pleasure-boat, 
Lively, so strongly asserted its title to its name 
on that occasion, that she was redueed to the 
condition of lying in the bottom of the boat 
pickling in brine—as if she were being salted 
down for the use of the Navy—undergoing at 
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ithe same time great mental alarm, corporeal 
distress, and clear-starching derangement. 

When Miss’ Pupford and ‘her ‘assistant first 
foregathi¢red, is not known to men, or pupils. 
But, it wasilongago, A belief would have esta- 
blished itselfamong pupils that the two once went 
ito: school ‘together, were it not for the difficulty 
and audacity of imagining Miss Pupford born 
without mittens, and without a front, and with- 
out. a bit of gold wire among her front teeth, and 
without) little dabs of ‘powder on her neat 
little face and nose.’ Indeed, whenever Miss 
Pupford gives a little lecture on the mythology 
of the misguided heathens (always carefully ex- 
cluding Cupid from recognition), and tells how 
Minerva sprang, perfectly equipped, from the 
brain of Jupiter, she is half supposed to hint, 
‘So I myself came into the world, completely 
up in Pinnock, Mangnall, Tables, and the use of 
the Globes.” 

Howbeit, Miss Pupford and Miss Pupford’s 
assistant are old old friends. And itis thought 
by pupils that, after pupils are gone to bed, they 
even call onefanother by their christian names in 
the quiet little parlour. For, once upon a time 
ona thunderous afternoon, when Miss Pupford 
fainted away without notice, Miss Pupford’s 
assistant (never heard, before or since, to address 
her. otherwise than as Miss Pupford) ran to her, 
crying, out “My dearest Euphemia!” And 
Euphemia is Miss Pupford’s christian name on 
the sampler (date picked out) hanging up in the 
College-hall, where the tio peacocks, terrified 
to death by some German text that is waddling 
down hill after them out of a cottage, are 
scuttling away to hide their profiles in two im- 
mense bean-stalks growing out of flower-pots. 

Also, there is a notion latent among pupils, 
that Miss Pupford was once in love, and that the 
beloved object still moves upon this ball. Also, 
that he is a public character, and a personage of 
vast consequence. Also, that Miss Pupford’s 
assistant knows all about it. . For, sometimes of 
an afternoon when Miss. Pupford has, been read- 
ing the paper through her little gold eye-glass 
(it is necessary to read it on the spot, as the boy 
calls for it, with ill-conditioned punctuality, in 
an hour), she. has become agitated, and has said 
to. her :assistant, “G!” Then Miss Pupford’s 
assistant, has gone to Miss Pupford, and Miss 
Pupford has pointed out, with her eye-glass, 
G.im the paper, and then Miss Pupford’s as- 
sistant has; read about G, and has shown sym- 
pathy, So stimulated has the pupil-mind been 
in its time to curiosity on the subject of G, that 
once, under temporary circumstances favourable 
to the bold sally, one fearless pupil did actually 
obtain possession of the paper, and range allover 
it injsearch of G, who had,been discovered therein 
by Miss Pupford not ten minutes before. But no 
G could be identified, except one capital offender 
who had been executed in a state of great hardi- 
hood, and it was not to be supposed that Miss 
Pupiord, could ever, have loyed; Aim, . Besides, 
he couldn’t be always being executed, Besides, 





he got into the paper again, alive, within a 
month, 

On the whole, it is suspected by the pupil-mind 
that G is ‘a short chubby old gentleman, with 
little black sealing-wax boots up to his knees, 
whom a sharply observant pupil, Miss Linx, when 
she once went to Tunbridge Wells with Miss 
Pupford for the holidays, reported on her return 
(privately and confidentially) to have seen come 
capering up to Miss Pupford on the Promenade, 
and to have detected in the act of squeezing Miss 
Pupford’s hand, and to have heard pronounce the 
words, “Cruel Euphemia, ever thine !”—or some- 
thing like that. Miss Linx hazarded a guess that 
he might be House of Commons, or Money 
Market, or Court Circular, or Fashionable Move- 
ments; which would account for his getting 
into the paper so often. But, it was fatally 
objected by the pupil-mind, that none ‘of those 
notabilities could possibly be spelt with a G. 

There are other occasions, closely watched and 
perfectly comprehended by the pupil-mind, when 
Miss Pupford imparts with mystery to her as- 
sistant that there is special excitement’ in the 
morning paper. These occasions are, when Miss 
Pupford finds an old pupil coming out under the 
head of Births, or Marriages. Affectionate tears 
are invariably seen in Miss Pupford’s meek little 
eyes when this is the case; and the pupil-mind, 
perceiving that its order has distinguished itself 
—though the fact is never mentioned by Miss 
Pupford—becomes elevated, and feels that it 
likewise is reserved for greatness. 

Miss Pupford’s assistant with the Parisian 
accent has a little more bone than Miss Pupford, 
but is of the same trim orderly diminutive cast, 
and, from long contemplation, admiration, and 
imitation of Miss Pupford, has grown like her. 
Being entirely devoted to Miss Pupford, and 
having a pretty talent for pencil-drawing, she 
once made a portrait of that lady: which was so 
instantly identified and hailed by the pupils, that 
it was done on stone at five shillings. Surely the 
softest and milkiest stone that ever was quarried, 
received that likeness of Miss Pupford! The lines 
of her placid little nose are so undecided in it that 
strangers to the work of art are observed to be 
exceedingly perplexed as to where the nose goes 
to, and involuntarily feel their own noses in a 
disconcerted manner. Miss Pupford being repre- 
sented in a state of dejection at an open window, 
ruminating over a bowl of goldfish, the pupil- 
mind has settled that the bowl was presented by 
G, and that he wreathed the bowl with flowers of 
soul, and that Miss Pupford.is depicted as waiting 
for him on a memorable occasion when he was 
behind his time, 

The approach of the last Midsummer holidays 
had a particular interest for the pupil-mind, by 
reason of its knowing that Miss Pupford was 
bidden, on the second day of those. holidays, \ to 
the nuptials. of a former pupil... As it-was im- 
possible to conceal the fact—so extensive were 
the dress-making preparations—Miss -Pupford 
openly announced it. But, she held it due to 
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parents to make the announcement with an air of 
gentle melancholy, as if marriage were (as indeed 
it exceptionally has been) rather acalamity. With 
an air of softened resignation and pity, therefore, 
Miss Pupford, went on with. her preparations; 
and meanwhile‘no pupil ever went up-stairs, or 
came down, without. peeping in at the door of 
Miss Pupford’s bedroom (when Miss Pupford 
wasn’t there), and bringing back some surprising 
intelligence concerning the bonnet. 

The extensive preparations being completed on 
the day, before. the holidays, an unanimous 
entreaty was preferred to Miss Pupford by the 
pupil-mind—finding expression through Miss 
Pupford’s, assistant—that she would deign to 
appear in all her splendour. Miss Pupford con- 
senting, presented a lovely spectacle. And 
although the oldest pupil was barely thirteen, 
every one of the six became in two minutes _per- 
fect inthe shape, cut, colour, price, and quality, 
of every article Miss Pupford wore. 

Thus delightfully ushered in, tho holidays 
began. Five of the six pupils kissed little Kitty 
Kimmeens twenty times over (round total, one 
hundred times, for she was very popular), and so 
went home... Miss Kitty Kimmeens remained 
behind, for her relations and friends were all in 
India, far away. A self-helpful steady little child 
is Miss Kitty Kimmeens : a dimpled child too, and 
a loving. 

So; the great marriage-day came, and Miss 
| Pupford, quite as much fluttered as any bride 
| conld be (G! thought Miss Kitty Kimmeens), 
| went away, splendid to. behold, in. the carriage 
|| that was sent for her. But, not Miss Pupford 
|| only went away; for Miss Pupford’s ‘assistant 
| went away with her, ona dutiful visit toan aged 
' uncle—though surely the venerable gentleman 
| couldn’t live in the gallery of the church where 
the marriage was to be, thought Miss Kitty Kim- 
meens—and yet Miss Pupford’s assistant had let 
out that she was going there. Where the cook 
| was going, didn’t appear, but she generally con- 
veyed to Miss Kimmeens that she was bound, 
rather against her will, on a pilgrimage to per- 
form some pious office that rendered new ribbons 
| necessary to her best bonnet, and also sandals to 
her shoes. 

“So you see,” said the housemaid, when they 
were all gone, “there’s nobody left in the house 
but youand me, Miss Kimmeens.” 

“ Nobody else,” said Miss Kitty Kimmeens, 
| shaking her curls a little sadly. “ Nobody !” 

“ And you wouldn’t like your Bella to go too ; 
would you Miss Kimmeens?” said the house- 
maid, (She being Bella.) 

“ N—no,” answered little Miss Kimmeens, 

“Your poor Bella is forced to stay with you, 
whether she likes it or not; ain’t she, Miss Kim- 
meens ?”? 

“ Don’t you like it ?” inquired Kitty. 

“Why, you’re such a darling, Miss, that it would 
be unkind of your Bella to make objections. Yet 
| my brother-in-law has been took unexpected bad 
_ by this morning’s post. And your poor Bella is 





much. attached. to him, letting alone: her favourite 
sister, Miss. Kimmeens.” 

“Ts he very lh?’ asked little Kitty. N 

“Your poor Bella:has her fears so; Miss:Kim- 
meens,” returnedithe housemaid, wits her apron 
at. her-eyes., | “It was -dut: his inside; it isctrue, 
but it might mount, and:the doctor said that if it 
mounted he wouldn’t. answer.” ‘Here the house- 
maid was so overcome) that Kitty administered 
the only comfort she had ready: whichwas a kiss. 

“Tfit hadn’t been for disappointing Cook, dear 
Miss Kimmeens,”, said! the - housemaid,:' “:your 
Bella would have asked her to stay with you! |For 
Cook is sweet company, Miss Kimmeens ; much 
more so than your own poor Bella.” 

“ But you are very nice, Bella.” 

“Your Bella could wish to be so, Miss Kim- 
meens,”’ returned the housemaid, “ but:she knows 
full well that it do not lay in her power: this 
day.” 

With which despondent conviction, the house- 
maid drew a heavy sigh, and shook her head, and 
dropped it on one side. 

“ If it had been anyways right to disappoint 
Cook,” she pursued, in a contemplative and ab- 
stracted manner, “it might’ have been so easy 
done! I could have got'to my brother-in-law’s, 
and had the best part of the day there, and got 
back, long before our ladies come home at night, 
and neither the one nor the other of them need 
never have known it. Not that Miss Pupford 
would at. all object, but that it might put her ouf, 
being tender-hearted. Hows’ever, your own poor 
Bella, Miss Kimmeens,” said’ the housemaid, 
rousing herself, “ is forced to stay with you, and 
you’re a precious loye, if not a liberty.” 

* Bella,” said little Kitty, after a short silence. 

* Call your own poor Bella, your Bella, dear,” 
the housemaid. besought her. 

““'My Bella, then.” 

* Bless your considerate heart!” said the 
housemaid. 

* If you would not mind leaving me, I should 
not mind being left. I am not afraid to stay in 
the house alone. And you need not be uneasy on 
my account, for I would be very careful to do no 
harm,” 


“Oh! 


As to harm, you more than sweetest, 
if not a liberty,” exclaimed the housemaid, in a 
rapture, “your Bella could trust you anywliere, 
being so steady, and so answerable. The oldest 
head in this house (me and Cook says), but for 


its bright’ hair, is Miss Kimmeens. But no, I 
will not leave you; for you would think your 
Bella unkind.” 

“ But if you are my Bella, you must go,” re- 
turned the child. 

“ Must I?” said the hovsemaid, rising, on the 
whole with alacrity. “What must be, must be, 
Miss Kimmeens. Your own ‘poor Bella acts 
according, though unwilling. But go or stay, 
your own poor Belia loves you, Miss Kimmeens.” 

It was certainly go, and not stay, for within 
five minutes Miss Kimmeens’s own poor Bella—so 
much improved in point of spirits as to have 
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grown almost sanguine on the subject of her 
brother-in-law — went her way, in apparel! that 
seemed to have been expressly prepared for some 
festive occasion. Such are the changes of this 
fleeting world, and so short-sighted are we poor 
mortals! 

When the house door closed with a bang and 
a shake, it seemed to Miss Kimmeens to be a 
very heavy house door, shutting her up in a wil- 
derness of a house. But, Miss Kimmeens being, 
as before stated, of a self-reliant and methodical 
character, presently began to parcel out the long 
summer-day before her. 

And first she thought she would go all over 
the house, to make quite sure that nobody with 
a great-coat on and a carving-knife in it, had got 
under one of the beds or into one of the cup- 
boards. Not that she had ever before been 
troubled by the image of anybody armed with a 
great-coat and a carving-knife, but that it seemed 
to have been shaken into existence by the shake 
and the bang of the great street door, reverbe- 
rating through the solitary house. So, little Miss 
Kimmeens looked under the five empty beds of 
the five departed pupils, and looked under her 
own bed, and looked under Miss Pupford’s bed, 
and looked under Miss Pupford’s assistant’s bed. 
And when she had done this, and was making 
the tour of the cupboards, the disagreeable 
thought came into ler young head, What a very 
alarming thing it would be to find somebody 
with a mask on, like Guy Fawkes, hiding bolt 
upright in a corner and pretending not to be 
alive! However, Miss Kimmeens having finished 
her inspection without making any such uncom- 
fortable discovery, sat down in her tidy little 
znanner to needlework, and began stitching away 
at a great rate. 

The silence all about her soon grew very op- 
pressive, and the more so because of the odd in- 
consistency that tle more silent it was, ihe more 
noises there were. ‘The noise of her own needle 
and thread as she stitched, was infinitely louder 
in her ears than the stitching of all the six 
pupils, and of Miss Pupford, and of Miss Pup- 
ford’s assistant, all stitching away at once ona 
highly emulative afternoon. ‘Then, the schoolroom 
clock conducted itself in a way in which it had 
never conducted itself before—fell lame, some- 
how, and yet persisted in running on as hard and 
as loud as it could: the consequence of which 
behaviour was, that it staggered among the mi- 
nutes in a state of the greatest confusion, and 
knocked them about in all directions with- 
out appearing to get on with its regular work, 
Perhaps this alarmed the stairs ; but be that as it 
might, they began to creak in a most unusual 
manner, and then the furniture began to crack, 
and then poor little Miss Kimmeens, not liking 
the furtive aspect of things in general, began to 
sing as she stitched. But, it was not her own 
voice that she heard—it was somebody else 
making believe to be Kitty, and singing exces- 
sively flat, without any heart—so as that would 
never mend matiers, she left off again, 








By-and-by, the stitching became so palpable 
a failure that Miss Kitty Kimmeens folded her 
work neatly, and put it away in its box, and gave 
it up. Then the question arose about reading. 
But no; the book that was so delightful 
when there was somebody she loved for her 
eyes to fall on when they rose from the page, 
had not more heart in it than her own sing- 
ing now. The book went to its shelf as the 
needlework had gone to its box, and, sinee some- 
thing must be done—thought the child, “I'll go 
put my room to rights.” 

She shared her room with her dearest little 
friend among the other five pupils, and why then 
should she now conceive a lurking dread of the 
little friend’s bedstead? But, she did, There 
was a stealthy air about its innocent white cur- 
tains, and there were even dark hints of a dead 
girl lying under the coverlet. The great want of 
human company, the great need of a human face, 
began now to express itself in the facility with 
which the furniture put on strange exaggerated 
resemblances to human looks. A chair with a me- 
nacing frown was horribly out of temper in a 
corner ; a most vicious chest of drawers snarled 
at her from between the windows. It was no relief 
to escape from those monsters to the looking- 
glass, for the reflexion said, “ What? Is that you 
all alone there ? How you stare!” And the back. 
ground was all a great void stare as well, 

The day dragged on, dragging Kitty with it 
very slowly by the hair of her head, until it was 
time to eat- There were good provisions in the 
pantry, but their right flavour and relish had 
evaporated with the five pupils, and Miss Pup- 
ford, and Miss Pupford’s assistant, and the cook 
and housemaid. Where was the use of laying 
the cloth symmetrically for one small guest, who 
had gone on ever since the morning growing 
smaller and smaller, while the empty house had 
gone on swelling larger and larger? The very 
Grace came out wrong, for who were “we” who 
were going to receive and be thankful? So, Miss 
Kimmeens was zof thankful, and found herself 
taking her dinner in very slovenly style—gobbling 
it up, in short, rather after the manner of the 
lower animals, not to particularise the pigs. 

But, this was by no means the worst of the 
change wrought out in the naturally loving and 
cheery little creature as the solitary day wore on. 
She began to brood and he suspicious. She dis- 
covered that she was full of wrongs and injuries. 
All the people she knew, got tainted by her 
lonely thoughts and turned bad. 

It was all very well for Papa, a widower in 
India, to send her home to be educated, and to 
pay a handsome round sum every year for her to 
Miss Pupford, and to write charming letters to 
his darling little daughter; but what did he care 
for her being left by herself, when he was (as no 
doubt he always was) enjoying himself in com- 
pany from morning till night? Perhaps he only 
sent her here, after all, to get her out of the way. 
It looked like it—looked like it to-day, that is, 
for she had never dreamed of such a thing before. 
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And this old pupil who was being married. It 
was insupportably conceited and selfish in the old 
pupil to be married. She was very vain, and very 
glad to show off ; but it was highly probable that 
she wasn’t pretty; and even if she were pretty 
(which Miss Kimmeens now totally denied), she 
had no business to be married ; and, even if mar- 
riage were conceded, she had no business to ask 
Miss Pupford to her wedding. As to Miss Pupford, 
she was too old to go to any wedding. She ought 
to know that. She had much better attend to 
her business. She had thought she looked nice 
in the morning, but she didn’t look nice. She 
was a stupid old thing. G was another stupid 
oldthing. Miss Pupford’s assistant was another. 
They were all stupid old things together. 

More than that: it began to be obvious that 
this was a plot. They had said to one another, 
“Never mind Kitty; you get off, and I'll get 
off; and we’ll leave Kitty to look after herself. 
Who cares for der 7?” To be sure they were right 
in that question; for who did care for her, a poor 
little lonely thing against whom they all planned 
and plotted? Nobody, nobody! Here Kitty 
sobbed. 

At all other times she was the pet of the whole 
house, and loved her five companions in return 
with a child’s tenderest and most ingenuous 
attachment ; but now, the five companions put on 
ugly colours, and appeared for the first time 
under a sullen cloud. ‘There they were, all at 
their homes that day, being made much of, being 
taken out, being spoilt and made disagreeable, 
and caring nothing for her! It was like their 
artful selfishness always to tell her when theycame 
back, under pretence of confidence and friend- 
ship, all those details about where they had been, 
and what they had done and seen, and how often 
they had said “O! If we had only darling little 
Kitty here!” Here indeed! I daresay! When 
they came back after the holidays, they were 
used to being received by Kitty, and to saying 
that coming to Kitty was like coming to another 
home. Very well then, why did they go away? 
If they meant it, why did they go away? Let 
them answer that. But they didn’t mean it, and 
couldn’t answer that, and they didn’t tell the 
truth, and people who didn’t tell the truth were 
hateful. When they came back next time, they 
should be received in anew manner; they should 
be avoided and shunned. 

And there, the while she sat all alone revolving 
how ill she was used, and how much better she 
was than the people who were not alone, the 
wedding breakfast was going on: no question of 
it! With a nasty great bride-cake, and with 
those ridiculous orange-flowers, and with that 
conceited bride, and that hideous bridegroom, 
and those heartless bridesmaids, and Miss Pup- 
ford stuck up at the table! They thought they 
were enjoying themselves, but it would come 
home to them one day to have thought so. They 
would all be dead in a few years, let them enjoy 
themselves ever so much, It was a religious 
comfort to know that. 





lt was such a comfort to know it, that little 
Miss Kitty Kimmeens suddenly sprang from the 
chair in which she had been musing in a corner, 
and cried out, “O those envious thoughts are 
not mine, O this wicked creature isn’t me! Help 
me somebody! I go wrong, alone by my weak 


> 


self, Help me anybody! 


“Miss Kimmeens is not a professed philo- 
sopher, sir,” said Mr. Traveller, presenting her 
at the barred window, and smoothing her shining 
hair, “but I apprehend there was some tinc- 
ture of philosophy in her words, and in the 
prompt action with which she followed them. 
That action was, to emerge from her unnatural 
solitude, and lock abroad for wholesome sym- 
pathy, to bestow and to receive. Her footsteps 
strayed to this gate, bringing her here by chante, 
as an apposite contrast to you. The child came 
out, sir. If you have the wisdom to learn from a 
child (but I doubt it, for that requires more 
wisdom than one in your condition would seem 
to possess), you cannot do better than imitate 
the child, and come out too—from that very de- 
moralising hutch of yours.” 


Vil. 
PICKING UP THE TINKER, 

Ir was now sunset. The Hermit had be- 
taken himself to his bed of cinders half an hour 
ago, and lying on it in his blanket and skewer 
with his back to the window, took not the 
smallest heed of the appeal addressed to him. 

All that had been said for the last two hours, 
had been said to a tinkling accompaniment per- 
formed by the Tinker, who had got to work 
upon some villager’s pot or kettle, and was 
working briskly outside. This music still con- 
tinuing, seemed to put it into Mr. Traveller’s 
mind to have another word or two with the 
Tinker. So, holding Miss Kimmeens (with 
whom he was now on the most friendly terms) 
by tlhe hand, he went out at the gate to where 
the Tinker was seated at his work on the 
patch of grass on the opposite side of the road, 
with his wallet of tools open before him, and 
his little fire smoking. 

“TI am glad to see you employed,” said Mr. 
Traveller, 

“T am glad to de employed,” returned the 
Tinker, looking up as he put the finishing 
touches to his job. “ But why are you glad ?” 

“1 thought you were a lazy fellow when I 
saw you this morning.” 

“| was only disgusted,” said the Tinker. 

“Do you mean with the fine weather ?” 

“With the fine weather?” repeated the 
Tinker, staring. 

* You told me you were not particular as to 
weather, and I thought ¥ 

“Ha, ha! How should such as me get on, 
if we was partickler as to weather? We must 
take it as it comes, and make the best of it. 
‘There’s something good in all weathers. If it 
don’t happen to be good for my work to-day, 
it’s good for some other man’s to-day, and will 
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come round to me to-morrow. We must all 


live.” 

“ Pray shake hands!” said Mr. Traveller. 

“Take care, sir,”? was the Tinker’s caution, 
as he reached up his hand in surprise; “the 
black comes off.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Mr. Traveller. “I 
have been for several hours among other black 
that does not come off.” 

“ You are speaking of Tom in there ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well now,” said the Tinker, blowing the 
dust off his job: which was finished. “ Ain’t it 
enough to disgust a pig, if he could give his 
mind to it ?” 

“Tf he could give his mind to it,” returned 
the other, smiling, “the probability is that he 
wouldn’t be a pig.” 

“There you clench the nail,” returned the 
Tinker. ‘ Then what’s to be said for Tom ?” 

“Truly, very little.” 

“Truly nothing you mean, sir, 
Tinker, as he put away his tools. 

“A better answer, and (I freely acknowledge) 
my meaning. I infer that he was the cause of 
your disgust ?” 

“Why, look’ee here, sir,” said the Tinker, 
rising to his feet, and wiping his face on the 
corner of his black apron energetically; “I 
leave you to judge!—I ask you!—Last night 
I has a job that needs to be done in 
the night, and I works all night. Well, 
there’s nothing in that. But this morning I 
comes along this road here, looking for a sunny 
and soft spot to sleep in, and I sees this desola- 
tion and ruination. I’ve lived myself in deso- 
lation and ruination; I knows many a fellow- 
creetur that’s forced to live, life long, in desola- 
tion and ruination; and I sits me down and 
takes pity on it, as 1 casts my eyes about. Then 
comes up the long-winded one as I told you 
of, from that gate, and spins himself out like 
a silkworm concerning the Donkey (if my 
Dorkey at home will excuse me) as has made it 
all—made it of his own choice! And tells me, 
if you please, of his likewise choosing to go 
ragged and naked, and grimy—maskerading, 
mountebanking, in what is the real hard lot of 
thousands and thousands! Why, then I say it’s 


” 


said the 





a unbearable and nonsensical piece of incon- 
sistency, and I’m disgusted. I’m ashamed and 
disgusted !” 

“T wish you would come and look at him,” 
said Mr. Traveller, clapping the Tinker on the 
shoulder. 

“Not I, sir,” he rejoined. “J ain’t a going 
to flatter him up, by looking at him !” 

* But he is asleep.” 

* Are you sure he is asleep?” asked the 
Tinker, with an unwilling air, as he shouldered 
his wallet. 

“ Sure.” 

“Then I'll look at him for a quarter of a 
minute,” said the Tinker, “since you so much 
wish it; but not a moment longer.” 

They all three went back across the road; 
and, through the barred window, by the dying 
glow of the sunset coming in at the gate— 
which the child held open for its admission—he 
eS be pretty clearly discerned lying on his 
bed. 

** You see him?” asked Mr. Traveller. 

* Yes,” returned the Tinker, “and he’s worse 
than I thought him.” 

Mr. Traveller then whispered in few words 
what he had done since morning; and asked the 
Tinker what he thought of that ? 

“ T think,” returned the Tinker, as he turned 
from the window, “ that you’ve wasted a day on 
him.” 

“T think so too; though not, I hope, upon 
myself. Do you happen to be going anywhere 
near the Peal of Bells?” 

“ That’s my direct way, sir,” said the Tinker. 

“JT invite you to supper there. And as I 
learn from this young lady that she goes some 
three-quarters of a mile in the same direction, 
we will drop her on the road, and we will 
spare time to keep her company at her garden 
gate until her own Bella comes home.” 

So, Mr. Traveller, and the child, and the 
Tinker, went along very amicably in the sweet- 
scented evening; and the moral with which the 
Tinker dismissed the subject was, that he said 
in his trade that metal that rotted for want of 
use, had better be left to rot, and couldn’t rot 
too soon, considering how much true metal 
rotted from over-use and hard service. 


THE END OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1861. 
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